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Cover design 
Front : Parrot, the porte-parole of Punjabi consciousness, Woven in jute on a Cot near Sangrur. 
Back : The parrot and his parole as imagined by the four years old Sandrine Gi. 


PAROLE AND LANGUE 


Whatever may be the misunderstandings and misinterpretations around the fundamental saussurian dichotomy 
of parole and langue, the conceptual opposition between the flat empirical reality of speech and the reality of the 
contours of a language-system at the deeper level of perception remains the core of all speculations on discourse 
analysis. It is obvious though curiously enough it has never been noted that the term speech-therapy is a misnomer. 
The treatment is not physical. The articulation of meaningful sounds is motivated by a significant nervous system. 
Hence, what is in operation is in fact language-therapy. The manifest form is controlled by an immanent 
articulation whose network of correlations is the key that unfolds the hidden reality—the basic premise of all 
comprehension. 


Structural phonology and structural linguistics defined and demonstrated the main principles of systematic 
analysis of patterns and wholes but as Professor Martinet has discussed in Phonic Substance and Distinctive Features, 
one of the most significant contributions to structuralism, the basic structural criterion of correlation in a specific 
system had been neglected by most of the phoneticians and those who followed bloomfeldian hypotheses or reacted 
to them in the later transformational approach. The recent developments in linguistics illustrate the glaring neglect 
and the belated awareness of the importance of semantics. But there is an impasse. Since these theoreticians have 
long been used to handle the concrete empirical units, it is difficult for them to think of and evolve a methodology 
that could underscore the patterns of abstract relations. For more than ffty years, human and social sciences have 
been engaged in providing us with flat descriptions and simple direct conclusions whether they wrote grammars or 
presented social and cultural behaviour. For the linguists, the parameter was the universal sound-board or the 
categories of past, present and future without any reference to their correlation with the basic units of time or the 
alphabetic dictionaries without even preliminary attempts at finding the networks of semantic wholes in terms of 
specific cultures. For the sociologists, anthropologists and literary or cultural critics, all human situations presented 
simple contours of morality, justice or superstition. One cannot deny that there have been good descriptions but 
it must be remembered that even the best empirical studies are likely to miss certain focal points if at the very outset 
one 1s not conscious of what one is looking for. The papers collected in this volume present in no uncertain terms 
what indeed had gone wrong until the logic of the system as opposed to the simple articulation of the manifest 
form became the preoccupation of structuralism that is better known today as Semiology. 


These studies were translated and interpreted from the French for my colleagues and students of the Department 
Of Anthropological Linguistics at Patiala. For the transfer from French to English, I have greatly benefitted from 
my discusssions with Danielle Gill. The final draft has, however, been my sole responsibility since I considered it as 
primarily an affair of the interpretations of the theoretical concepts from one language to another. This programme 
of introducing semiological studies at Patiala was initiated in 1969 after five years of my séjour at the Centre National 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Paris. My professional colleague with whom [ have had long discussions and ‘‘debates”” 
on the subject is Professor J.P.S. Uberoi of the University of Delhi. My gratitude and debt to him since his days as 
Fellow at the Institute of Advanced Study at Simla are infinite. Professor Uberoiï and Patricia Uberoi have been kind 
enough to write a detailed note on our mutual colleague and friend, Professor Prabodh Pandit, who left us on 
November 28, 1975. Professor Pandit’s demise was indeed an extremely shocking event for all of us. He not only 
deprived us of his friendly counsel and affectionate patronage but our national linguistic scene will never be the same 
again. The Indian scholars can never forget the most interesting and enlightening debate on the economy of 
linguistic change in which he engaged himself with Professor Martinet in 1972 during the International Seminar on 
Anthropological Linguistics at Patiala. This volume of Pàakha Sanjam is most respectfully presented to his loving 


memory. 


The studies in French Structuralism are preceded by Tonal Units and Tonal Classification : Panjabi, Tibetan, 
and Burmese, by Dr. R.K. Sprigg of the University of London who visited Patiala in March 1972. The diachronic 
comparisons have always emphasized the problem of missing links and probable relationships. The typological 
studies such as that of Dr. Sprigg accentuate the parallelism of structural patterns which alone can help us understand 
the internal constructs of specific languages.. We are grateful to him for this revised version of his earlier paper. 
Finally, I must mention my colleagues, Hardiljeet Singh Sidhu, Surjeet Singh and Satinder Aulakh, who have not 
only helped me in the realisation ofthis volume but have also accompanied me through the trials and tribulations 
that are a lot of all those who indulge in such unrewarding intellectual fascinations ! 

Harjeet Singh Gill 
Department of Anthropological Linguistics 
Punjabi University 
Patiala 
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TOWARDS A NEW SOCIOLINGUISTICS : A MEMOIR OF P. B. PANDIT 


Patricia Uberoi and J. P. S. Uberoi 


Until his sudden and untimely death at the end of 1975, Prabodh Pandit was one of the foremost among 
modern Indian linguists and a pioneer in the expanding field of sociolinguistics in this country.! Along with his 
colleagues and students in the profession, he was personally responsible for interpreting to the academic community 
at large, and to social scientists in particular, many of the exciting new developments in linguistic science. Some 
of these developments—e. g. structuralism—have subsequently become major foci of interest for the social 
sciences and humanities in India, as elsewhere, and thereby form a basis for fruitful intellectual exchange between 
different disciplines. 

The present memoir of his work in the field of sociolinguistics has been written from the perspective of the 
student of sociology. The leading questions to which P.B. Pandit addressed himself—chiefly problems of cultural 
interaction and change in a plural society—are of concern to all social scientistss and his approach to these 
questions, as a professional linguist, may well suggest to students of related disciplines new ways for conceptualizing 
such problems and for interpreting the ethnolinguistie complexities of India as a civilization or culture area. 


] 


India as à sociolinguistic area 

In recent years, the discipline of linguistic science has come to be recognized as occupying a pivotal position 
betwezn the social sciences, on the one hand, and the formal sciences, such as logic and mathematics, on the other. 
This structural liminality has been simultaneously a strength and a weakness. It accounts, on the one side, for 
the fact that over the last twenty-five years linguistie science has served as a major source of new inspiration for 
the cognate disciplines of anthropology, sociology, psychology and philosophy. At the same time. the general 
trend of all modern disciplines towards esotericism has been continuously operating to push linguistics in the 
direction of formalism and specialization and away from the real-world situations of social interaction from which 
linguisitic data are derived. Às in the other social sciences, we think that there is in linguistics also an intrinsic 
need for an ongoing dialectic between the theoretical and the applied, the universal and the particu!ar, approaches 
to the study of language. 

The relatively recent development of the subdiscipline of sociolinguistics represents an effort to restore a proper 
balance in linguistic science by emphasizing the sociocultural parameters of language use. This balance is more 
than a mere compromise between divergent orientations; it is, rather, an attempt to incorporate within linguistic 
theory itself a recognition of the socially-determined varieties of language—the codes, orthe codes within codes, 
which arz articulated by the individual in accordance with the socially-structured circumstances of every act of 
human communication. 

Nonetheless it must b: admitted that recent sociolinguistics, by virtue of its reference to the particularities 
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of social structure in different societies, is often seen as a theoretically less rigorous field in the hierarchy of 
prestige within linguistic science as a whole. Its position in this intellectual hierachy is analogous to that of the 
so-called ‘‘intermediate technologies” in the physical sciences which, although theoretically less rigorous, are to that 
very extent regarded as more applicable to the particular circumstances prevailing in ‘‘underdeveloped”” societies. 
In other words, there seems to be a consensus that a special area in the discipline of linguistics should be set apart 
for the study of human language in underdeveloped societies, or for the study of backward or minority elements 
within Western industrial society. This suggested division of labour is of course not peculiar to linguistics alone, 
but is a marked feature of other Western social sciences as well. 


Within these presuppositions, the justification for sociolinguistic studies of India is often sought in what might 
be termed the ‘‘florid pathology” of the Indian linguistic situation, i.e. as viewed from the Western standpoint. 
Since India presents both a great variety of languages and a singularly stratified pattern of social dialects — 
everything, in the favourite analogy, from the bullock cart to the jet aireraft—its scientific study must needs be 
of the ‘‘intermediate’”” variety. A typical expression of this view is found in Gumperz's now standard article on 
the theme of sociolinguistics in south Asia : 


Even a casual observer is soon struck with the enormous social and linguistic complexity which characterizes 
Indian life. Throughout the countryside much of the peasant and small-town population continues to live in 
partial isolation from national affairs. They maintain local speech forms, caste, religious values and economic 
practices which to the outside observer seem not unlike those of centuries ago. More remote areas, furthermore. 
are still peopled by tribal groups, some of whom have hardly gone beyond the hunting and gathering stage. 
Indian cities, on the other hand, are as highly industrialized as any in Asia. Many members of the urban 
middle classes participate actively in the worldwide English-speaking community of intellectuals Others are 
transforming the century-old vernacular literary languages into vehicles dealing with all aspects of modern 
life, while a sizeable third group of intellectuals continues to cultivate the classic Sanskritic ard Islamic 
cultures . ... Because social conditions so obviously limit th2 validity of th: linguist’s statements, sociolinguistics. 
the analysis of social determinants of language usage, has of necessity become an integral part of south Asian 
linguistics.? (emphasis added). 


Alternatively, however, it 1s possible to see in the complexities of the language situation in India a unique 
opportunity for examining some of the key universal theoretical issues of modern linguistic science. This latter 
was the perspective advocated by Emeneau.® for example, who saw the Indian situation as providing scope for 
testing the conflicting hypotheses of two of the giants of American linguistices, Boas and Sapir. 


In the course of his work on various American Indian languages of different genetic origins, Boas had 
concluded that ‘‘notwithstanding fundamental differences in structure and vocabulary, similarities in particular 
grammatical features [are] distributed in such a way that neighbouring languages show striking similarities””:4 
Such languages may be described as comprizing a single ‘‘linguistic area”, ï.e. an area ‘‘which includes languages 
belonging to more than one family but showing traits in common which are found not to belong to other members 
of (at least) one of the families”. For Sapir, on the other hand, the notion of a single ‘‘linguistic area” spanning 
plural genetic groups was inconceivable; in his eyes, language was the fundamental determinant of cognition and 
culture, and therefore probably ‘‘the most self-contained, the most massively resistant of all social phenomena”.f 


Emeneau’s comparative study of the morphology and syntax of Indo-Aryan, Dravidian and Munda languages 
convinced him that their convergence justified classifying south Asia as a “‘linguistic area”, Whatever the rights 
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or wrongs of this particular conclusion, on which an outsider can scarcely presume to judge, Emeneau was 
clearly relating the study of south Asian languages to one of the crucial issues in linguistic theory, namely, the 
nature and potential extent of language change through culture contact. 


Similarly, it seems to us that P. B. Pandit's sociolinguistic studies of India as a culture area, starting in the 
1950s. were directed (1) more towards tackling theoretical problems of the structure of human culture and the 
nature of culture change: and (2) less towards surveying and illustrating the ‘‘florid pathology” of the Indian 
linguistic situation. And the first step in this new direction was his awareness that multilingualism is a special or 
pathological condition only in the eyes of those who wrongly assume monolingualism to be both the normal and 
the proper condition of mankind. 


Il 


The Western alternatives : the cultural ‘‘melting-pot” or separate development (apartheid) 


The outstanding features of the language situation in India are the great variety of languages and dialects; 
the extent of speech differences among different social strata ; the significant incidence of bilingualism and 
multilingualism throughout the country; and the relative stability of bilingualism over time and the generations. 


Census data on bilingualism, though requiring interpretation, provide abundant evidence of the extent of 
bilingualism in India. According to the 1961 census, for example, at least 15% of the population is bilingual. 
Alternatively, assuming that most out-of-state residents are bilingual (ie. speaking the mother-tongue in the 
domestic domain andthe local colloquial variety at work and in the neighbourhood), each ‘‘linguistic state” 
appears as a ‘‘multilingual complex”, rather than as a linguistically homogeneous unit. In six states, in fact, more 
than one-third of the population returned as its mother-tongue a language other than the official state language(s).’ 


Historically, what we call stable bilingualism has been an enduring way of life in India, despite the high rate 
of illiteracy and the absence of a tradition of the formal teaching of the [Indian vernaculars to non-native 
speakers. As Prabodh Pandit pointed out, ‘“‘functional or grass-roots bilingualism is not maintained by the formal 
educational process [but] is a part of the non-formal learning’’.® Indeed, a wide knowledge of religion, history, 
literature and culture. including the role of music, is required to interpret such processes in the sociolinguistic 
background of India. We may quote briefly one authority, Mohan Singh Diwana, who writes : 


1 have often brought to the notice of Indian social and literary historians the fact that there was hardly any 
poet from Gorakh of the 10th century to Ghulam Farid in the early half of the 19th century belonging to 
Punjab or Sind, who had not written infthree languages--the mother-tongue, the provincial language and the 
Maharashtra, Gujarat, Bengal. Agra, Oudh. Bihar, Delhi, common Hindustani language, Hinduï,— besides 
Persian or Sanskrit, such as he could command... It is this fact of the unity-maintaining and unity- 
nourishing aspects of poetry. poetic vocabulary, poetic forms, metres and music that has been responsible 
for a link language [lingua franca], secular in grammar, syntax and pronunciation, semi-religious in Vocabulary 
and entirely republican in its enforcement of vernacularization laws.° 


Finally, apart from its composite linguistic culture, India also presents a large number of ‘social dialects”, 
i.e. distinct usages correspondingito the respective social positions of participants in the act of communication. 
These range from certain shared forms, such as the seond person singular pronouns of Hindi (tu, tum, aap), to what 
are called ‘‘caste dialects”’, 1. e. dialects differentiated according to status rank in the hierarchy of castes.1° 
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In recent years, however, multilingualism in its several Indian forms has come to be perceived as a ‘problem , 
attractive and exotic forthe professional linguist to study perhaps, but a positive headache for those interested 
in modernization and national development. Here is Bright on the subject : 


It is evident that, whatever the type of linguistic diversity one wishes to study, one can find abundant examples 
in India. Indeed, the degree of socialiy significant muitilingualism and multidialectism in this country is such 
that scholars have come to speak of India as one of the ‘'‘sociolinguistie giants”’ of the world. But while 
this state of affairs may hold interest and attraction for scholars, it is nevertheless clear that, for national 
welfare, India’s linguistic complexity is more a headache than an asset. The problem of communication, which 
every nation must recognize as basic in education, in government and in every other aspect of social life is 
undoubtedly made immensely more difficult for India by this factor of sociolinguistic diversity... It is clear 
that Indian statesmen and educators must give the most serious attention to this problem; it cannot be expected 
to solve itself.11 


Implicit in this kind of Western assessment is the principle or assumption that socially-structured speech 
differences function as a barrier 10 communication and therefore form an obstacle to national progress. These 
differences are said to reflect the vested interests of certain privileged groups in the traditional society (Gumperz).!? 
reinforce social stereotypes, in the derogatory sense, and ultimately underwrite parochialism as a way of life. Only 
the uniform spread of modern, urban and industrial culture, on the one hand, and the propagation of ‘‘standard” 
languages, on the other, can ensure the degree of cultural homogeneity assumed to be necessary for national 
advancement. Indeed, so intimate is the correlation which is believed to exist between wide speech variations and 
economic backwardness that some Western writets even assert that ‘‘the growth of standard languages may serve 
as an index to socioeconomic development” (Gumperz).!# Correspondingly, at the level of the individual, it is 
presumed that bilingualism always constitutes a handicap to socialization in the community, and is a factor inhibi- 
ting social interaction and intellectual performance under almost all circumstances. 


Presuppositions such as these are expertly supported for the most part by studies of bilingualism conducted in 
predominantly monolingual, or else socially and politically colonial, settings. They represent the internalization in 
modern social science of a set of prejudices born of the Western —especially the American —experience. In Europe 
and Ame-*ica, the growth of nationalism was historically intimately linked with the movement towards the consoli- 
dation of linguistic homogeneity at the national level, and the corresponding surrender of parochial identity in the 
mono-cultural ‘‘melting-pot”. This concept of national cultural assimilation in the ‘‘melting-pot”’ has now been 
adopted as the desirable norm, implicitly or explicitly, and as the goal of language planning even in a multilingual 
society. 

The Western opposite of the ‘‘melting-pot” theory is the theory of linguistic segregation or apartheid, that is, 
the coexistence of separate and different languages within à common national polity. -: Linguistic apartheid is the 
unwelcome alternative to which, in the Western liberal ideology, the norm of assimilation is hopefully opposed. 


Although standardization through assimilation (or assimilation through standardization) remains the predo- 
minant ideal of the American way of life, for instance, the historical reality is rather the assimilation of the wites 
and the segregation of the blacks. We should say that (1) linguistie assimilation and (2) linguistic apartheid 
are together conjoined as complementary aspects of the same Western configuration of cultural dominance, which 
is expressed here in the stigmatization of speech differences in theory and practice. The first alternative results in 
surrender and incorporation and the second in the reinforcement of social distinctions and separateness.M 
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This characteristically Western opposition of the melting-pot versus apartheid in a single intellectual framework 
of social and cultural dominance was articulated by professional linguists through the notion ofthe ‘density of 
communication”, i.e. the law that speech variation occurs ‘‘in inverse ratio to verbal interaction”’.5 Consequently, 
in the Indian context, standardized expressions of social and cultural differences were immediately perceived as 
evidence of the hierarchical segregation of units within the social structure. Likewise, bilingualism, whether at the 
individual or the social level, was misunderstood as an impediment to communication. To put it simply, speech 


differences were perceived by Western experts as socially dysfunctional in each and every context in the world. 


III 


The Indian experiment : functional multilingualism and unity in variety 


Prabodh Pandit believed that linguistic science should not implicitly start from the assumption of the Western 
monolingual situation as ideal or normal and then attempt an explanation of the socio-cultural parameters of 
multilingualism. In other words. sociolinguistic studies should not automatically presume the social dysfunction 
Of linguistic diversity. On the contrary, he wanted to make a case for a fundamental change in the scientific point 
Of view, whereby a functional multilingual situation, that is, a situation in which people retain and negotiate their 
Separate linguistic identities while maintaining functional networks of intercommunication, would be accepted as 
the normal structure of human communication. He believed that unity in variety was not only an Indian cultural 
and linguistic tradition, but also the normal condition of mankind, and that it was rather the configuration of 
lin guistic dominance which required special explanation.:° 


(1) Prabodh Pandit's several monographic studies of speech differences in India were designed to put such 
notions to the test. He began by challenging the idea, which in the 1950s had become a major focus of interest 
among sociolinguists of India, that social distance could be directly and neatly correlated with the Indian caste 
System and that this correlation, in turn, signified the existence of severe restrictions on inter-groub communication : 


Ever since Jules Bloch's paper Caste et dialecte en Tamoul in 1910 and more so after the recent impact of 
linguistics in the 1950s, linguists interested in the observation of speech variation have tried to correlate social 
dialects with the caste-system. A number of articles in Linguistic diversity in south AsiaT deal with such 
correlations and the varieties are commonly labelled as ‘‘caste dialects”. The field workers started with an 
assumption that ‘‘the Indian caste system makes for easy recognition of social levels with which linguistic 
Variation is correlated”. Having established ‘‘caste-dialects’”, impressionistically,—which was not very difi- 
cult because they startzd with caste as a relevant linguistic group—some conclusions were drawn regarding 
channels of communication in ‘‘south east Asian” languages. The editors of Linguistice diversity in south Asia 
observe : ‘‘The existence within a speech community of social distinctions such as those of caste, class, [and] 
professional guild therefore give rise to differential rates of linguistic change” (p. 9). ‘‘In Asia, however, 
where inter-group communication is severely limited by ritual restrictions we would expect these differences to 
be much greater” (p. 10).:° 


Pandit, on the contrary, came to believe that it might be more valid to interpret linguistic expressions of social 
distance as essentially functional, that is, as facilitating communication by conveying certain social information. 
He believed that ‘‘a linguistic expression of social distance can appear only when there is interaction between a 
low-prestige speaker and a high-prestige speaker . . . . Display of refined speech is spurred on when communication 
with those who lack refinement is densest.”’?° 
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FIG. I Structure of classification and exchange 


(The two diagonals represent respectively the theory of ‘‘social stratification’”’ and the theory of ‘‘division of 
labour”’ or complementarity. We can resolve both of them into the two fundamental axes. vertical and horizontal. 
and call the whole reconstituted system of biaxial classification and exchange, ‘‘unity in variety”. This 
is the structure of cultural pluralism.) 
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(2) Similarly, in several studies, Pandit challenged the simplistic notion that caste rank was the sole or the 
chief parameter of speech variation. In an important diachronic study of Sanskritic loan-words in Gujarati and 
Marathi,*° he pointed out certain distinctive consonantal clusters of the Sanskritic words which, curiously enough, 
are present neither in the original Sanskrit terms from which the clusters were derived nor in the modern native 
vocabulary. He concluded that 

These Sanskritic words, hitherto borrowed at various stages of the development of Indo-Aryan languages, were 

marginal to the native systems. The Sanskritic pattern was foreign; the loan elements survived in the innovating 

dialects as learned borrowings; but, when the NIA [New Indo-Aryan] languages developed in the direction 
of creating favourable phonemic patterns which would permit the entry of Sanskrit loan-words, the Sanskritic 
pattern in the loan-words of innovating dialects altered and maintained the distance from native patterns. The 
source of Sanskritic clusters cannot be sought in the interlanguage substitution at th2 phonztic or phonemic level; 
it is an innovation of the elite, [the] result of a tendency to maintain social distance through linguistic expression.*1 

(emphasis added). 

(3) This exercise in historical linguistics was followed up by a pioneering study of contemporary speech varieties 
of colloquial Gujarati, correlated with several different variables, of which caste rank was only one; the others were: 
urban/non-urban; literate/non-literate; men/women; Nagar Brahmins (members of the elite caste)/non-Nagars. The 
supposition here was that the fieldworker ‘‘starting with a selection of linguistic variables and plotting the differences 
among different groups in &n urban or a non-urban environment may be able to present a more meaningful picture 
of social classes than the one who starts with a ready-made scale of caste and plots the variants along that scale’”’.?2 
The study revealed a number of interesting features: the considerable difference between urban and non-urban speech; 
the sharper ranking in the wrban scales, which challenges the commonly held belief in the homogenizaton of langu- 
age in an urban or industrial setting; certain apparently puzzling differences of speech between men and women of 
the same social group; as well as the expected distinction between Nagar Brahmins and the rest, in both urban and 
rural settings. 


Clearly, the parameters of speech variation were both many and complex, but such variation was not a barrier 
to communication. It was rather, in the developing urban centres, a sort of functional index of vertical 
mobility. °° 

* * # *# * 

We now wish to emphasize that speech differences in India are not merely stratified along a vertical axis; they 
are also distributed along a horizontal axis, and expressed through the complementary rather than competitive co- 
existence of languages and dialects found side by side. Thus Indian multilingualism perhaps provides the most impor- 
tant challenge to the conventional linguistic theory of the communicational dysfunction of speech variations. In a 
stable bilingual situation, as Pandit saw it, ‘‘people develop ways of speaking in which they can maintain their own 
language and still communicate with speakers of other languages”. The use of different languages is not congruent, 
equal or parallel in all spheres of activity. On the contrary, ‘‘the pattern of use of languages in a bilingual commu- 
nity /is/ largely complementary’’.?1 

Stable multilingualism in India may perhaps be interpreted as a general form of diglossia,?5 that is, the domain- 
specific use of different languages or different styles of the same language within one community. So far, however, 
the concept of diglossia has bsen applied almost exclusively to understanding a vertically stratified set of differences, 
Say, the differences between High and Low, or between Standard and Dialectal forms. In the Indian context, as we 
have seen, there are indeed marked speech differences of this nature, but there are also specific domains which 
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coexist on a horizontal scale. The respective domains of “family”, ‘‘neighbourhood”: ‘‘education”, “work”. °"wor- 
ship” and ‘‘play”’ cannot be readily arranged hierarchically. To ask which of them is more important or more 
prestigious—family or neighbourhood or education or work or worship or play—is to impose a wholly false set of 
alternatives. Stable bilingualism on what we call the horizontal axis is not the outcome of a configuration of social, 
cultural or linguistic dominance, but rather an outcome of the philosophy of ‘‘unity in variety”. We return to 


Pandit's latest statement : 


Underlying the surface heterogeneity and variety in the food habits, dress habits, speech habits and myriad 
other differences in our tolerant society, there is a deeper homogeneity of values and acceptance of the other 
person's values. A speaker of Tamil in Gujarat maintains his food habits, his dress habits and his speech 
habits; he does not feel that his identity is threatened by an out-of-state residence;he also feels that as an Indian 
he is acceptable in any other group of Indians. There is no compelling pressure /on him/ to give up his langu- 
age; he has access to the social life of the community without the compulsion of changing his life style. This 
Tamilian-in-Gujarat may speak colloquial Gujarati, probably haltingly. He may produce grammatically in- 
correct seutences. But his speech is not stigmatized nor his social status threatened by his faulty speech.” 


(4) One of the linguistic consequences of the horizontal diglossia of Indian bilingualism—which contrasts with 
the vertical diglossia described before—is the remarkable convergence of diverse, not to say disparate, linguistic stru- 
ctures. On the macro-scale of distinct language families, this is of course the phenomenon to which Emeneau was 
referring in his own terms (1956). 


The Saurashtri dialect of Gujarati emigrants settled in Tamil Nadu from the sixteenth century onward provided 
P.B. Pandit with an opportunity to compare the structures of Tamil and Saurashtri, with the hypothesis of linguistic 
convergence in mind.’ His studies revealed a significant convergence of the constituent structures and grammatical 
categories of the two languages : 


The similarities between Tamil and Gujarati can be interpreted as part of the larger framework of comparison 
of Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. There are certain significant differences also: in as much as Saurashtri shares 
these differences with Tamil and not with Gujarati we are able to say that Saurashtri and Tamil grammatical 
structures are much more closely related to each other than either of themis to Gujarati. The constituent 
structures of Tamil and Saurashtri are a/most identical.?* (emphas is added). 


Correspondingly, at the level of the individual, ‘‘the ‘bilingual’ speaker in the [Tamil-Saurashtri] situation 
interprets the two codes before him as one and operates with the same set of rules’””.?° 


(5) To further complement such studies of bilingual communities, Pandit also conducted a recent series of 
observations on the linguistic socialization of bilingual children in various types of situation. These observations 
were still being interpreted at the time of his death, but the preliminary results suggested that 


a child brought up in such a multilingual setting internalizes the rules for the choice of language and exercises 
the choices effectively. He is acquiring the language repertoire and the role repertoire of his community 
simultaneously, as a participant-observer of the verbal encounters around him.° 


It is interesting to note, incidentally, that at least in the case of some of the bilingual children observed by 
Pandit and his collaborators, no evidence was found of a convergence of linguistic structures at the individual level. 
such as was characteristics of the stable bilingual communities described by him. Rather, there was an emphasis by 
the child on the domain-specific or context-specific use of the appropriate language. 
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(6) Where a common code is shared, as in the case of the Hindustani code on which both Hindi and Urdu are 
based as two elegant varieties or styles, it is possible, and indeed a commonplace of interaction situations, for the 
speakers to negotiate a shared identity in the course of conversation. Some observations on the use of Hindi, Urdu 
and Hindustani among Hindu and Muslim residents of Delhi, reported by Pandit.#! underscored this point : 


These;speakers express their acceptance of either variety by occasionally introducing more Hindustani expressions, 
by English loan words and by adopting each other's expressions, greetings and idioms; these are some of the 
ways of speaking to adjust and reduce the social space between each other. That each speaker has access to the 
others variety (Hindi or Urdu) and also to the common variety (Hindustani) underscores the integrative aspect 
of such variations. The assertion and acceptance are reciprocal and mutual. /n this way, different social groups 
can maintain their separateness on the one hand and cXpress their togetherness on the other. The face to face 
communication allows for more negotiation than any other context.®? (emphasis added). 


Thus, though the two different varieties are maintained, there is neither assimilation nor segregation but rather 
negotiation and functional interaction in the communication act. 


(7) Along with the stable bilingual situations found throughout India, there are also found some in which the 
bilingual speakers of a major regional language do give up that language over time. This relinquishment of the 
vernacular is signified by a shrinking of the domains in which the language is used. When, ultimately, the competing 
language is accepted for use in the domestic domain, the linguist can faithfully record a shift in the ‘‘mother-tongue”’. 
Pandit was not the scientist to neglect the study of such negative cases for his sociolinguistic theory. In another recent 
study, he examined one such example of a shift in the mother-tongue in Delhi.** 


This 1s the case of the Punjabi language, a major regional language with a considerable literary tradition, but 
which came to be identified, at any rate outside the present Punjab state, with Sikhism as a religion and the Sikhs as 
a denominational group. It seems to be correspondingly relinquished as the vernacular by Punjabi Hindus in Delhi. 
À pilot survey of PunJabi students of à university girls college suggested that while the Punjabi Sikhs have continued 
to maintain Punjabi, at least as the domestic language, the language of intimacy between friends and as the language 
of worship, the Punjabi Hindus are in the process of giving up Punjabi, even in domestic domains, and shifting either 
to English or to Hindi or to a combination of the two. It would b: interesting to compare this linguistic shift in 
Delhi with the recent mixed fortunes of the Punjabi language amongthe Pünjabi Muslims of Pakistan, where 
it now seems to be making something of a come-back. 


[V 


Implications for language planning 


À great deal of what passes for ‘‘language planning” or ‘‘lañguage policy”, i.e. the planned development of the 
vernaculars, turns out to be based on the implicit assumption that linguistic diversity is socially dysfunctional. 
According to this view, progress in communication requires the immediate standardization of the vernaculars through 
education, schooling, commissions of terminology, etc. According to the logic of Pandits argument (if we have 
represented it faithfully), on the other hand, it is this very policy of standardization and the attendant hot-house 
trends towards linguistic purism which are likely to prove socially dysfunctional and a brake on progress. Functional 
multilingualism had in the past been maintained through non-formal learning and so it remains in India today. While 
institutionalized language-promotion activities rapidly become sources of patronage and ‘‘facades for the promotion 
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of group interests”’,% the independent Hindi cinema, for example, continues to play a more significant role than the 
formal educational system in maintaining functional channels of all-India communication. 


We have already argued that functional multilingualism in India is domain-specific and distributed on the 
horizontal axis as well as the vertical axis of society or culture. The various languages at the speaker’s command 
complement one another, and no single one ofthe languages is expected to fulfil a/{ the functions of everyday 
communication.This aspect of complementarity is not generally acknowledged by language planners and educationists, 
who insist on assuming the competitive equivalence of all languages in all settings, no matter what the empirical 
Indian experience to the contrary.*% The different roles and functions of the two lingua francas, Hindi and English, 
may also be better understood and compared with reference to the concept of domains. For instance, English is used 
by a small minority but in many domains; Hindi is used by a very much larger number of speakers but in fewer 
domains. 


Standardization as such presupposes the existence of a well-defined and homogeneous standard, but this 
assumption has no validity in the actual language contact situation in multilingual communities. As Pandit 


himself pointed out : 


The language [continuum] of India/defies any discrete segmentation. The idealized and institutionalized standard 
varieties claim uniformity and discrete boundaries —they move away from the social realities of face to face 
communication. Consequently, the institutional standardization of modern Indian languages has largely 
fallen back on legitimizing classical literary tradition and turned away from the colloquial varieties….… 
Classical Sanskrit, classical Persian, [and] classical Tamil seem to provide the desired divorce from heterogeneity, 
the desired purity and the desired respectability; all these are very dubious virtues: they have no basis in real 
language situations.Ÿs 


In fact, Pandit’s work affirmed that languages truly grow and develop not by purity, isolation or offcially 
regulated standardization but by ongoing contact with other languages in a plural setting. Thus, over the past 
century or two, the English language has effectively served as a catalyst for the development of the Indian vernaculars 
to fulfil new purposes : 


Association of [the] mother-tongue with English is an important factor in the develpment of the mother-tongue. 
I would characterize the notion of ‘‘development of the mother-tongue”’ by two major criteria : modernization 
and vernacularization, Modernization means the use of language in diverse and newer contexts..…..… Wernacu- 
larization means the development of its lexicon and idiom-phrases; it could be achieved by borrowing, loan- 
translation or extending the use of current expressions. These should not be divorced from the colloquial base. 
This development of modern Indian languages has been taking place by its association with English.$? 
(emphasis added). 

There are greater possibilites of newer expressions in a language under the conditions of active bilingualism. 
Major Indian languages have acquired many a new expression during the past two centuries under the conditions 
of active bilingualism with English... This could happen because we have had genuine bilingual authors and 
speakers like Mahatma Gandhi, Tagore, Rajaji and almost all the 19th century members of our intelligentsia. 
… Development of Indian languages would mean an ever expanding use of Indian languages by functional 
bilinguals, [i.e.] by persons who know and use English and also use the mother-tongue not for home purposes 
alone but also for public consumption in all contexts.®$ 
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It would seem to follow that the planned pursuit of standardization as a goal of language development will 
very likely have the unfortunate, even if unintended, effect of ranking what were formerly domain-specific languages 
on a new vertical scale of prestige—High versus Low; Standard versus Dialectal; Literary versus Colloquial— 
thus effectively institutionalizing further the dichotomy of the educated and the uneducated, the urban and the 
rural, etc. Furthermore, the goal of promoting literacy, at least in the mother-tongue, is very likely to be sacrificed 
at the altar of standardization.* We may hasten to add that we do not pose this dilemma specially for India but 
would view it as a widespread feature of language planning in non-Western developing countries, e.g. China.‘° 


The adoption of the so-called Three Language Formula has further complicated this problem of policy. 
From the student’s point of view, to put it bluntly, the educational choice seems to be between learning 
three languages or going without any formal education at all. At the present time, therefore, a quite disproportio- 
nately large amount of the student's time, up to college level, is spent in the formalized learning of languages. 
Secondly, these languages are nowhere taught with a view to increasing their functional utility in any of the domains 
of their day-to-day use. English, for instance, is still taught in schools and colleges, as it was in the past, as an 
introduction to the English world of letters and the Western way of life, rather than as a functional ‘‘second 
language” or a lingua franca. Thirdly, the non-functional English syllabus and courses were taken as models for 
new courses of Hindi instruction also ——with unfortunate results. The mode of instruction of neither English nor 
Hindi is integrated with the environment of the student and it is difficult to say what function the skill imparted is 
intended to perform in his or her future thought, life and career.‘? 


It is advisable to show some respect for the sources of the Indian tradition, and to plan by utilizing the existing 
channels of communication and discourse, Multilingualism will then appear, not as a problem or as an obstacle, 
but as providing the key to further development : 

Multilingual countries have long traditions of communication across languages; problems of communication 

in multilingual countries are not solved by wishing away the multilingualism or imposing a dominant language. 

We should look for the existing channels of communication and put them to good use. An acceptance of [the] 

semi-standard local varieties in the sphere of education and standardization could be à step in that direction.*8 

In sum, the chief thing at present is that there should be neither (l) the attempt to displace English as a 
language or as a medium, nor (2) any delay, on the grounds of lack of terminology etc., in the Indian vernaculars 
entering the new domains of scientific and other discourse.# Active bilingualism is the best hope for language 
development in India, now as before, whether it be th: mother-tongue in partnership with classical Sanskrit, 
Persian or Tamil, or modern English or Russian. 


V 


The structure of cultural pluralism 
We should now like to summarize the general ideas and theses which we think informed all Pandit’s work, and 
the lesson which it hoids for the sciences of man. 


Firstly, we think that Pandit was not in agreement with the majority of sociolinguists who, in the service of 
some supposed ideal or normal condition of socio-cultural homogeneity, reduced the interpretation of all speech 
diversity and variation of whatever type to the expression of the single principle of social segregation, heterogeneity 
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or stratification. He rather felt that this amounted to support for the modern Western idea or configuration of 
cultural dominance in a human community. 


Secondly, Pandit argued, on the contrary, that human speech varieties should be understood as structured along 
two distinct axes which together comprise the communication system of a given community : (1) the axis of 
proximity versus distance (vertical); and (2) the axis of similarity versus difference (horizontal). It was illogical and 
illegitimate to a priori combine proximity with similarity, on the one hand, distance with difference, on the other 
hand, and view the system in terms of the single opposition of homogeneity versus segregation or uniformity 
versus diversity. 


Thirdly, in rather more specific terms, P.B. Pandits new contribution to sociolinguistic theory lies perhaps in 
his studies of what we have called the horizontal axis of speech variations. Pandit concluded that linguistic 
pluralism, as a characteristic human way of life, is constantly sustained and rendered socially functional by virtue 
of the simultaneous operation of two cultural principles : (1) the distribution of differenees into complementary 
domains; and (2) the convergence of underlying structures through the act of intercommunication. The first 
principle is a control on differentiation within a system and the second is a control on diversification between systems 
of communication. 


These three leading ideas seem to us to define the new theoretical framework, and they can explain the 
significance of Pandit’s series of empirical studies. 


For instance, his investigation of linguistic pluralism in India showed that the several languages are specialized 
by use in particular domains, distributed on a horizontal plane. With due overlapping, each form of speech 
complements the others in making up the total linguistic competence of the multilingual Indian speaker. The 
switch from one form of speech to another, like that from one domain of activity or social role to another, is done 
efficiently and smoothly for the simple reason that all is 1n the service of a higher unity. Even a child can do it 
without pause ——when the two or more different modes are not competing for dominance, but are in a relation 
of complementarity within a unified context of cultural pluralism. 


Similarly, the nature of Indian unity happily allows, 1f it does not compel, the expression of separate linguistic 
identities, but this identification is not at all the same thing as segreyation. We should say that Indian differences 
are always negotiable; and it is the dialectics of negotiation which explains the convergence of structures of speech 
and communication underlying the apparent diversities. Of course, changes may take place in the domain-wise use 
of a language over time (1.e. shrinkage, expansion, relinquishment, reallotment, etc.), along with the convergence of 
different linguistic structures, and the two processes generally go on concurrently. 


On the vertical axis of distance and proximity one sees the inverse of this dialectic at work. Where the speakers 
share the same system of language, variant expressions of social distance at the surface level are produced in spite 
of the real proximity of linguistic structures at the deeper level. Correspondingly, change on this axis may take 
the form of the innovation of differences by the elite reference group so as to reaffirm a measure of social distance 
in the face of a general movement towards identity. As Pandit showed in his paper on the linguistic expression of 
social distance, the flight of the elite, so to say, may produce what amounts to a linguistic fake antique so as to 
maintain distance through difference from the non-elite.45 


Events and structures on both the axes of classification combine to produce the unity and coherence of India as 
a sociolinguistic area in the sense explained. Viewed in such terms, the caste system, for example, appears as a biaxial 
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system of classification, ordering both separateness and difference, and not as a monolithic culture of purity versus 
pollution or as a special extreme form of social stratification. Furthermore, the formula of functional multiligualism 
and unity in variety was good, not only to understand the communication system of India, but also to planits 
further development. Pandit rejected the other view of language policy, which rested on the Western opposition of 
standardization and homogeneity versus heterogeneity and segregation, as inadequate and stultifying. 


For all his intellectual boldness. Pandit did not overstep the bounds of professional methodology in his time, 
and his empirical studies followed the priorities of modern linguisties, 1e. giving first attention to phonology and 
syntax, rather to the neglect of semantics, which was viewed as a poor relation or a dependent of the first two. 
But we regard his work as a standing invitation to other social scientists to start from the opposite end and study 
the shared cognitive and semantic system which ultimately expresses and realizes the structural unity of India as 
a civilization. After 1968 Pandit himself gave every encouragement to HS. Gill and his colleagues at Patiala to 
set up a Department of Anthropological Linguisties and co combine the study of language and culture under the 
heading of structural semanties or semiology, which is also the point of view from which we have written 
this memoir.$ 


If we were to point up in a word the lesson of his work, we should say that Pandits ideas of (1) the distri- 
bution of differences into complementary domains and (2) the convergence of underlying structures of communi- 
cation under the regime of cultural pluralism, can profitably stimulate and interest social scientists for many 
years to come. 
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PRABODH BECHARDAS PANDIT 


Udoya Narayan Singh 


I : LIFE 


Professor Prabodh Bechardas Pandit was born in Valabhi (Saurashtra) on June 23, 1923 and received his early 
education in Gujarat. He graduated from L.D. Arts College, Ahmedabad in 1944 with honours in Sanskrit and 
took his masters in comparative philology from Bombay University in 1946. In 1947, he went to the School of 
Oriental and African Studies and worked on .‘A study ofthe Gujarati language in the 14th century with selections 
from Sagävasyaka vrtti of Tarunaprabha critically edited’ for the doctoral degree. At that time, he also worked 
With the linguists like Sir Ralph Turner and Jules Bloch. He taught Veda and comparative philology in L. D. 
Arts college from 1950 to 1955. In 1956 he joined the Bhäsä Sähitya Bhavan of Gujarat University as a Reader 
in linguistics. During 1955-6, he worked at Yale University as a Senior Fellow. In 1956-7, he was a Visiting 
Professor at Deccan College and director of the Summer School at Dehradun. In 1964-5, he was a Professor and 
Director of the Advanced Centre of Applied linguistics at Deccan College, Poona and was invited by Dr. C. D. 
Deshmukh to join the University of Delhi as Professor and Head ofthe Department of Linguistics in 1966. 
Professor Pandit was awarded the Sahitya Academy award for his first Gujarati book ‘Gujaräti Bhäsanu Dhvanis- 
Varüpa ane Dhvaniparivrtana’ in the year 1967. In the same vear, he taught at the summer schoo! in linguistics at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan and was Visiting Professor at Cornell during 1969-70. Professor Pandit delivered a series of 
lectures at the Benares Hindu University in 1954, Gune Memorial lectures at the University of Poona in 1968, 
Kavi Narmad Memorial lectures at the South Gujarat University in 1971, and The Thakkar Vassenji Memorial 
lectures at the University of Bombay in 1973. He was supposed to have delivered the Devaraj Chanana Memorial 
lectures of 1975 at the University of Delhi. But unfortunately he died on the 28th November, 1975 at the age of 52, 
leaving this among many more important tasks unaccomplished. 


II : WORKS 


This bibliography, prepared within a very short period of time after the sad and untimely demise of Professor 
P. B. Pandit, includes almost all (96 in number) published or unpublished, complete or incomplete works done by 
Professor Pandit in three different languages—English, Gujarati and Hindi. These works have not been classified 
here on the basis of their medium of expression or the precise area of study. But whenever the translations of his 
Works were found, they were stated in the footnotes. For some of his unpublished manuscripts, the date of the 
work could not be traced. The bibliography has been divided into two main sections, each being subdivided into 
three subsections, that follow : 


I BOOKS (15) 
(a) Published (8) 
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(b) Unpublished (6) 
(c) Incomplete (1) 


II. ARTICLES, NOTES, REVIEWS, ETC (81) 
(a) Published (54) 
(b) Unpublished (20) 
(c) Incomplete (7) 
I wish to express my sincere thanks to Mrs. D. P. Pandit without whose help it would not have been possible 
for me to prepare this bibliography. 


Präkrt Bhäsä! (Sri Pärswanäth Vidyä$srama, Benares Hindu University, Benares). 

Hindi : À Spoken Approach? (Deccan College Postgraduate and Research Institute, Poona). 
Phonemic and Morphemic Frequencies of the Gujarati Language (Deecan College Postgraduate and 
and Research Institute, Poonàa). 

ed. Linguistics and English Language Teaching (Deccan College Post-graduate and Research 
Institute, Poona). 


Gujaräti Bhäsnu Dhvanisvarüpa ane Dhvaniparivartna® (Gujarat University, Ahmedabad). 
India as a Sociolinguistic Area (Gune Memorial Lectures, University of Poona, Poona). 
Bhäsä Vijñän nä arväcin abigamu< (University Grantha Nirmäna Board, Ahmedabad). 
Language in a plural society” (University of Delhi, Delhi). 


(b) Unpublished 


À study of she Gujarati Language in the 14th Century with selections from Sadävasyaka vrtti of 
Tarunaprabha critically edited°. (Ph. D. Dissertation, London University). 


À Grammatical Sketch of the Gujarati Languager (Office of the Registrar General: Language 
Division, Government of India). 


Field Work Book (Office of the Registrar General: Language Division, Government of India). 


Tamil-Saurashtri Bilingualism—A Case Study° (A report on the research project ‘A Linguistic 
Model to Describe the Speech Behaviour of the Bilingual Speakers). 


Vyäkarana — Artha Ane Akära (The Thakkar Vassenji Memorial Lectures, University of Bombay). 
Aspects of Sociolinguistics.t° 


(c) Incomplete 


I. BOOKS 
(a) Published 
1. (1954) 
2. (1965 a) 
3°(1965 D) 
Tu (196510) 
5. (1966) 
6. (1968) 
7 (1973) 
8. (1976) 
9. (1949) 
10, (1964 a) 
11. (1964 b) 
12 (1971) 
13. (1973) 
14, (1974) 
15. (1964-5) 


An Introduction to General Linguistics.?1 
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II. ARTICLES, NOTES, REVIEWS, ETC. 


(a) Published 


(1951) 
(1952 a) 


(1952 b) 
(1954 a) 
(1954 b) 
(1954 c) 
(1954 d) 
(1955 a) 
(1955 b) 
(1957 a) 
(1957 b) 
(1957 c) 
(1958 a) 


(1958 b) 
(1959) 

(1960 a) 
(1960 b) 


(1960 c) 


(1961 a) 
(1961 b) 


(1961 c) 
(1961 d) 
(1961 e) 


(1961 f) 


(1961 g) 
(1962 a) 
(1962 b) 
(1962 c) 


Bhäratiya Präcya Parisad, Sojamu adhivesana : lakhnau (Buddhiprakäsa; pp 324-7). 

Linguistic svrvey of the borderlands of Gujarat (Journal ofthe Gujarat Research Society, 4:4, 5: 4, 
GE ID EI 2): 

Swaädhyäy ane samiksä’? (Sanskrti; pp 432-40). 

Indo - Aryan Sibilants in Gujarati’* (Indian Linguistics, Vol. 14; pp 503-11 repr. ed.). 

Dirgha Vyanjano (Manisä; pp 11-14). 

Punaäthi patra:* (Sanskrti; pp 15-17). 

Carotari boli (Carotar Sarvasangraha, Nadiad). 

E and O in Gujarati (Indian Linguisties, Vol. 15; pp. 617-55, repr. ed.). 

The intrusive-r-in Indo-Aryan (Indian Linguisties, Vol. 16; pp 120-3). 

Nasalization, aspiration and murmur in Gujarati (Indian Linguistics, Vol. 17; pp 165-72). 

Old Gujarati pronunciation : À note on linguistic change (Vidya, Journal of the Gujarat University, 2:1). 
Sansodhanani talim:° (Sanskrti, Sept; pp 345-60). 

Duration, syllable, juncture in Gujarati (Indian Linguistics, Vol. 19; pp 212-8). 


Pracya vidyäparisadnu dilli adhivesana (Sanskrti; pp 78-9). 
Dhvani parivartana (Sanskrti, Oct-Dec.). 

Sadrsya parivartana (Sanskrti; pp 11-16). 

Bhäsänu Sabdabandora (Buddhiprakäsa; pp 287-300). 


Gujaräti bhäsa me jäti aur parimäna (Hindi Anusilana, Dhirendra Varma Visesanka, Vol. 13. 1-2; 
pp 1-7). 

An$ika rüpakhyäna väni bhäsaänä vyäkarani pra$no (Sanskrti; February). 

Historical phonology of Gujarati vowels (Language, 37 : 1; pp 54-66). 

Borrowing —A study of linguistic expression of social distance (Vidyä; pp 1-24). 

Gujarati language (Encyclopaedia of Islam; School of Oriental and Afrrican Studies, London). 


Linguistics and the teaching of English in India (Abstract printed in ‘‘An abstract of the proceedings”, 
The 3rd All India English Language Seminar, Dec. 7-9; Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh). 


The language and dialectst® (Souvenir of the 66th session of Indian National Congress). 


Bhäsa me sämäjika bhédO ki abhivyakti (Nägari Pracäarini Patrika, Vol. 66; No. 2-4; pp 153-74). 
Tradition and technology (Seminar, December; pp 16-21). 

Dhvanighataka (Phonim) (Sanskrti, Sept; pp 325-8, 349-56). 

Uccaräna (Buddhiprakäsa; pp 363-5). 
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Gujarätinÿ dhvanitantra (Sanskrti; Oct; pp 374-85: Nov; pp 420-91. 

Sanskrtic clusters and caste dialects (Indian Linguistics, Vol. 24; pp 70-86 . 

Sanjñä, artha ane Kavita : gher carca1? (Sanskrti ; pp 294-8). 

Indian readjustustments in the English consonantal system (Indian Linguistics, Vol. 25: pp 202-5). 
Indian Linguistics —1964 (Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Vol. 25; pp 1-10). 

‘‘Kacchi” vise (Vidyäpitha, July-Aug; pp 157-8). 

Role of linguistics and language teaching in schools'8 (Educational and Psychological Review, Vol. V, 
No. 2; pp 62-8). 

Parameters of variation in an Indian speech community! (Language and Society in India, Vol. 8; 
pp 27-29). 


Bhäsänä bhinna bhinna svarüpo?? (Ruci, Sept; pp 9-15). 


Gujaräti bhäsa—bolinä kramika vibhäjanana sandarbhamä (Sri Delhi Gujaräti Samäja Smrti Grantha, 
Hiraka Jayanti Mahotsava; pp 13-9). 


Sociolinguistics and Indian Languages (Studies in Hindi Linguistics, American Institute of Indian 
Studies, New Delhi; Preliminary draft; pp 78-84). 


Logistics of language development : English has a generative role21 (Economic and Political Weekly, 
March 23; pp 487-9). 


A grammar of Gujarati 
pp 133-41). 

Hemachandra and the Linguistic tradition (Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Golden Jubilee Volume, 
Part I; pp 210-2). 

Some pronominal forms in New Indo-Aryan (Bh. Krishnamurthy, ed. Studies in Indian Linguistics, 


Centres for Advanced Study in Linguistics, Deccan College, Poona and Annamalai University, 
Annamalaï: pp 247-9). 


Relationship in Indo-Aryan (Pàakha Sanjam, Vol. I: pp 29-33). 
Gujarati (in T.A. Sebeok, ed. Current Trends in Linguistics, Mouton & Co.; Vol. 5: pp 105-21). 


number names (Indian Linguistics, Katre felicitation volume, Vol. 29; 


Comments on J. J. Gumperz's paper, How can we describe and measure the behavior of bilingual 
groups ?’ (in C.G. Kelley, ed. Description and Measurement of Bilingualism, Toronto; pp 255-6). 


Profiles in multilingualism (Paper prepared in advance for participants in Burg Wartenstein Symposium 
No. 49 : ‘Toward the Description of the Languages of the World’, August 1-8, Wenner-Gren Foundation 
for Anthropological Research, New York). 


Review of F.R. Palmer (ed) Selected Paper of J.R. Firth, in Journal of Linguisties Vol VI No. 2. 
Review of Valter Tuli : Introduction to a theory of language planning (IRAL, Vol. IX, 1; pp 74-6). 
Change— analogical or morphological ? (Pakha Sanjam, Vol. VI, pp 63-70). 


Workshop on Social stratification and language behaviour : Presidential Address (Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, Simla). 
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(1973 c) Social stratifcation and language behaviour (Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla). 


(1974) 
(1975 a) 
(1975 b) 


Bilingual’s grammar : À case study of Tamil-Saurashtri number names (IJDL, Vol. 3 : 1; pp 181-98). 
Periodization in linguistic history and literary history (Nahar Felicitation Volume, Calcutta). 
Review of S. Vaidyanathan : Indo-Aryan Loanwords in Old Tamil (IDL, Vol. 4 : 1; pp 181-4). 


b. Unpublished 


(1963 a) 


(1963 b) 
(1963 c) 
(1963 d) 
(1964 a) 
(1964 b) 


(1967) 

(1970) 

(1972 a) 
(1972 b) 
(1973 a) 
(1973 b) 
(1974) 

(1975 a) 
(1975 b) 
(OS) 
(CNE RS 
(2) 
(6 79 
(C2) 


Directions for research in applied linguistics (Read at the conterence on Applied Linguistics, IT, 
Kanpur, December 4-6). 


Bäsä-Vaäani tantra (MS)22 

Bhäsa-Suddha ane asuddha uccärana (MS})° 

Bkäsä-desi ane pardesi (MS) * 

Hindi lessons (Read at the winter seminar of linguistics, Deccan College. Poona). 

Sanskrit lessons (MS). 

Oriental studies and modern linguistics (Based on opening comments at a symposium on ‘Modern 


Linguisties and Oriental Languages’ at the XXVIIth International Congress of Orientalists, held at the 
University of Michigan, An» Arbor : August, 1967). 


Linguistic diversity and linguistic problem in India (read at Duke University). 

Calling names— some observations on the folk categories of language labels (CIEFL, Hyderabad). 

The linguistic survey of India—perspectives on language use (Centre for Applied Linguistics, USA). 
Perspectives on Sociolinguistics in India (Chicago). 

Postscript to ‘Perspectives (MS). 

Linguistics and Sociology (To appear in ‘Linguistics and Neighbouring Sciences’; North Holland 
Publishing Co.). 

Language and Identity : The Punjabi Language in Delhi (To appear in the International Journal of 
Sociology of Language). 

A contribution to the schwa-deletion debate (MS). 

A note on linguistics (MS). 

linguistics and literacy (MS). 

The state of language teaching (MS). 

Variation in language (MS). 

À note on language teaching in Area Study Programmes (MS).25 


c. Incomplete 


Notes on transliteration. 

Tamil-Hindi : Comparison and contrast. 

Sinhalese numerals. 

Observation of two bilingual children : language development. 
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A comparative basic word-list of Bengali, Oriya, Magahi, Marathi, Hindi and Garhwali. 
Names of mango-trees. 
Early politico-linguistic history of the kanauji speech area. 
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NOTES 
It includes three lectures delivered at BHU. 


. It was a joint work, his co-author being Professor Gordon H. Fairbanks. 


This book was awarded the Sahitya Academy award for 1967 in Gujarati. 

It includes 1971-72 Kavi Narmad Memorial Lectures delivered at the South Gujarat University. 

It includes a series of lectures, called the Devraj Chanana Memorial Lectures 1975, read on his behalf by 
Prof. H.S. Gill and Prof. Rajni Kothari on March 2 and 3, 1976. 

In press. 

To be published by the office of the Registrar General, language division, Government of India. 
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National Institute of Education, had recently proposed to publish. 
Memeographed collection of essays. 


Professor Pandit and Professor Bh. Krishnamurti had planned to Prepare this text-book, which did not 
materialise. Allied Publishers had even made a contract to print it. 


This is a section for notes and reviews, where specialists in different fields express themselves at times. 
Read at the 17th sesssion of the AII India Oriental Conference, Ahmedabad. 

À note in the form of a letter to the editor, Sanskrti. 

À joint article, his co-author.being H.D. Sankalia. 


Translated and published in the Gujarati version of the Souvenir of the 66th Indian National Congress, 
pp 291-8 with a title : Bhäsa ane teni bolio. 


. À dialogue between Professor P.B. Pandit and Mr. Digish Mehta. 
18. 


Read at the Seminar on Teaching of Primary and Secondary Languages, Centre for Advanced Study in 
Education, The Maharaja Sayajirao University, Baroda, January, 28, 1995. 
Read at the Seminar on Language and Society in India, October 16-20, 1967. 


A lecture delivered at Arts College, Bilimora, South Gujarat University in 1962 and first published in the 
college journal in 1963. 


Translated into Gujarati and published in Paraba, Vol. 2; pp 17-26, with a title : Bhäsänà vikäsani 
vyüharacanä. 

A lecture, broadcasted by the AII India Radio, Ahmedabad. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

À joint note by Professor S.M. Katre and Professor P.B. Pandit. 
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TONAL UNITS AND TONAL CLASSIFICATION : 
PANJABI, TIBETAN, AND BURMESE! 


R. K. Sprigg 


‘Punjabi thus is in a unique position : geographically, it links the Aryan languages of India to all the 
Indo-European languages and, typologically, with its consonantal mutation, it resembles Tibeto-Burman, though in 
reality this development is in the purest Indo-European logic’ (Haudricourt, 1970, p. 6). It was with these words 
that Haudricourt concluded his paper ‘On tones in Punjabi’, his Presidential Address to the Seminar on Dialectology 
at Patiala in September, 1970. The discussion of such important phonological features as ‘tone’, ‘accent and 
‘intonation’ that he initiated in his paper, and the typological relationship of Panjabi to other prominent languages 
in the world of linguistics, Indo-European languages (especially Scandinavian), Tibeto-Burman languages (especially 
Tibetan and Burmese), Chinese, and Vietnamese, was continued in volume VI (1973) of Pékha Sanjam in articles 
by Joshi, Mazaudon, and Martinet, ‘Pitch and related phenomena in Punjabi (pp. 1-62), ‘Comparison Of six 
dialects in the Himalayan dialects of Tibeto-Burmese’ (pp. 78-91), and ‘Function and segmentation in prosody’ 
(pp. 202-8) respectively; and it remains the subject of my own contribution five years after Haudricourt's Address. 


There is, indeed, as Haudricourt pointed out, a noteworthy degree of similarity between Panjabi and one of the 
dialects of Tibetan. the Lhasa dialect, from the point of view of linguistic typology : rather similar linguistic 
features are present in both languages: and, in another respect, there is some similarity—typologically —between 
Panjabi and Burmese, a greater similarity, remarkably enough, than between Burmese and Tibetan. 


I, Tonal units 


My title begins with the phrase ‘tonal units and tonal classification’; so my introductory remarks should be on 
tonal units. There was a time, only one generation or so ago, when it seemed self-evident that the appropriate unit 
for describing all tone languages was the syllable. In 1948 Pike wrote : ‘a tone language may be defined as a 
language having lexically significant contrastive, but relative pitch on each syllable” (Pike, 1948, p. 3); he went on 
to consider the possibility of a large unit than the syllable as an appropriate unit for tonal statement in the words 
‘there may exist languages which one desires to call tonal because, although they do not have contrastive pitch on 
each syllable, they do have lexically significant contrastive pitch spread over entire Words or morphemes; in this 
book, however, the syllable type of toneme must be present for a language to be labelled tonal” (Pike, 1948, p. 5). 


Since these words, which prevented Swedish and Norwegian, notto mention Panjabi and Lhasa Tibetan, from 
being classified as tone languages, were written, more flexible definitions of ‘tone’ and ‘tone languages’ have been 
generally adopted. In 1954 I proposed the word asthe most suitable unit for stating tone in the Lhasa dialect of 
Tibetan, a unit containing anything from one to seven syllables (Sprigg, 1954,pp. 150-3); Gill and Gleason, in 
À reference grammar of Panjabi, write ‘there is one tone onset on every word’ (Gill and Gleason, 1963, p. 48); 
Joshi, in ‘Pitch and related phenomena in Panjabi, writes ‘itis important to note that it is the word, as a unit, 


including both stressed and unstressed syllables, that is taken to be affected by the pitch distinction (and hence 
tone)’ (Joshi, 1973, p. 10); and Kloster Jensen, in his book Tonemicity, has gone even further, and proposed, for 
those dialects of Norwegian which are tonal (for those which are not cf. pp. 56-7), that a unit larger than the 
word, ‘word groups’, or ‘measures’, should be the unit for tonal description (Jensen, 1961, pp. 24, 53). One of his 
examples is the phrase ‘gähjem’, ‘go home’, comprising the two words ‘gä’ and ‘hjem’, which behaves as à two-word 
tonal unit for tonal dialects of Norwegian. This Norwegian tonal unit of his, the ‘word group’ or ‘measure’, can of 
course, contain more than two words; but the really noteworthy thing about it is that it is the largest unit within 
the clause; and since the clause is the effective unit for intonation in Norwegian, this means that tone in Norwegian 
comes nearer to intonation than in any other language yet described: ‘word group’ tone within clause intonation. 
À Panjabi-speaking student of mine in London, E.B.A. Awan, whose thesis deals with the phonology of the verbal 
phrase in Hindko, spoken in Peshawar, finds he is able to follow Kloster Jensen in his form of statement. because 
the pitch features of an auxiliary-verb word in the verbal phrase are in accordance with the tone of the verbal 
phrase as a whole. Such a word has alternative pitch patterns, one of them appropriate to that word when it occurs 
in the tone-1 verbal phrase, and other for that selfsame auxiliary-verb word, when in occurs in the tone-2 
verbal phrase (Awan distinguishes only two tones in Hindko, one of which corresponds to the tone 1 of Joshi’s Doabi 
Panjabi, and the other to Joshrs tones 2 and 3; Awan, 1974, pp. 23-41; cf. also, for Doabi, section III. C below). 


So much for the sort of unit that descriptions of tone languages have been based on: I come now to the question 
of sub-categories of tone language (for a recent study of the suitability of syllable and word as units for stating tonal 
distinctions see also Mazaudon 1974). 


IT. Types of tone language 


When Pike gave the rather rigid definition of a tone language that I referred to in the previous section, in 1948, 
it Was generally assumed that tone languages could most usefully be considered as all of a single pattern or type, 
under influence ultimately, I suppose, of the Chinese script, in which each character symbolizes a tonal monosyllable. 
Since then it has become necessary to recognize different degrees of tonal function within a language in opposition 
to the function of intonation, to recognize a scale, or measurement, of tonality, as it were. whereby some languages 
can be described as highly tonal, others as fairly tonal and others again as slightly tonal. A pioneer in this was 
H.A. Gleason, who, in a review in Language only fourteen years ago, distinguished four categories, or classes. of 
tone language from this point of view, the relative importance of tone and intonation within the language, citing 
Panjabi as an example of the third class, and the Lhasa dialect of Tibetan as an example of the fourth class, in which 
tone has the lowest degree of importance in relation to intonation (Gleason, 1961, pp. 298-300). My colleague 
Professor Henderson tells me that the only language, in her opinion, that is completely tonal, and, therefore. entirely 
free from intonation, is Vietnamese: for Chinese. even the very highly tonal Cantonese dialect of Chinese. is not 
entirely free from a slight degree of pitch variation for a given tone that could be ascribed to intonation. Vitenamiese 
then, stands at one extreme of the tonal scale : in Vietnamese each lexical item. I understand, has a fixed régister 
and contour; so that Speaking Vietnamese must be rather like tapping out a tune on a xylophone, a xylophone 
with as many notes as there are tones in Vietnamese. 


Gleason, then, classified the Lhasa dialect of Tibetan as belonging to the fourth, and least tonal, of his four 
classes; but there 1s at least one other dialect of Tibetan, the Balti dialect. spoken in Baltistan, that is even less tonal 
than the Lhasa dialect, while the Golok dialect of Tibetan, spoken in the extreme north east ofthe Tibetan- 
speaking area, near Amne Machen and towards the Koko Nor, is non-tonal. In this respect Tibetan, through its 
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various dialects, seems to me to resemble the Scandinavian group of languages: the latter comprises, on the one hand 
Icelandic, Faroese, and Danish, which, like Golok Tibetan, are non-tonal, together with some of the dialects of 
Norwegian, and the Swedish spoken in Finland (Haugen, 1967, p. 185) and, on the other hand, the Swedish of 
Sweden and the Bergen, oslo and other tonal dialects of Norwegian, and possibly ‘Da [nish} dialects with remains 
of musical tone’ (Haugen and Maskey, 1972, p. 17; cf. also p. 31), which, like the Lhasa, Sherpa and Balti dialects 
of Tibetan, are tonal. Indeed, the ressemblance between the tonal languages and dialects of Tibetan and those of the 
Scandinavian group extends to their degree of tonality too; for the tonal dialects of Swedish and Norwegian 
resemble those three dialects of Tibetan in not being highly tonal in relation to intonation; and especially do they - 
resemble the Balti dialect of Tibetan in that the tonal distinction applies to polysyllabic words only. 


A. Balti 

In the Balti dialect of Tibetan, spoken in Baltistan, formerly the western most district of Kashmir, the tonal 
distinction is limited to nouns, i. e. to a single grammatical category, and further, within the noun category, it 1s 
limited to polysyllabic nouns (for the most part disyllabic). Most disyllabic nouns have the set of alternative pitch 
patterns that appears in table I below as ‘tone 2’, pitch patterns having in common a rise in pitch from a low 
beginning to a high pitch, after which they either (1) fall in pitch, or (ii) stay level in pitch, according to the context; 
only about ninety noun forms differ from them in having the set of patterns shown as ‘tone l’ in the table: a pitch 
pattern with a high beginning, with alternative ending according to context : (1) a fall in pitch, characterizing either 


the first or the second syllable, or (11) a level pitch. 


_ 


Balti Tibetan 


Disyllabic noun (-and-particle) word only. 


Tone-l word Tone-2 word 

() M ES 7 ENTER 
ae e dE ee) 

(11) mis Fer 
Tone-l-word (noun) lexical items : [?ata, ar] - 
Tone-2-word ( ., ) ., CR [’ata :, ?’ajo :, bawa, zizi] 
Tone-1/2-word (particle) lexical items :  [-la, and all particle 

(or tonally unclassifiable) [lexical items 


[’ata] ‘father’, [?”a99] ‘mother’: [’ato] ‘the father’: 

[’ato:] ‘father’ (honorific), [?ajo:] ‘mother’ (hon.), 

[bawa] ‘father’ (royal), [zizi] ‘mother’ (roy.); [-la] ‘to’. 
Table 1 


There are two points, arising out these examples, that I ought to explain before proceeding further. One is that 
I find it useful to treat nominal-phrase particles as belonging to the same word as the noun that they follow: thus, 
you will see a pitch mark enclosed in brackets in the pitch patterns for ‘tone L’ and ‘tone 2’ in table 1 to allow for the 
possibility of a particle in the word; in the first example from the tape-recording it is the particle [la] ‘to’ occurring 
in the word [?atala] ‘to father’ and in [?arñola] ‘to mother’. . 


The other point is that it is necessary in the case of tone 1 to recognize alternative pitch patterns according as 
the second syllable of the disyllabic noun is an open syllable ([-CV]) or a closed syllable ([-CVC]). In the falling-pitch 
alternative patterns for this tone, at (i), closed syllables carry the fall in pitch; but open syllables do not : they have 
the low pitch, with the fall in pitch characterizing the preceding syllable : 

Disyllabic noun Final closed syllable Final open syllable 

[CV(CO)CVC] Tic = [CV(C)CV] Se ts) 
It is not essential that there should be a fall in pitch : where the initial syllable of the word following the disyllabic 
noun word has a high pitch, the final syllable of the noun word is also high in pitch, and level, as in the 
alternative pitch patterns shown in table 1 at (11). 

Where a pitch-based lexical distinction is on so small a scale as to concern a minority pattern of only ninety 
or so examples, one might well ask whether the dialect in which it occurs really deserves the title ‘tone language. 
One can, of course, distinguish the tone-1 words by putting a grave-accent symbol on them; but, when there are only 
ninety such forms to memorize, | very much doubt whether the Balti-speakers would bother to use a tone mark, 
especially since the distinction seems to be confined to well-defined lexical classes of words such as family-relationship 
words and place-name words. At the moment the problem hardly arises, because Balti Tibetan is not written apart 
from the scripts of the handful of radio announcers who broadcast to Baltistan from Rawalpindi. 

I have discussed the question of whether Balti really deserves the title of ‘tone language’, in detail, in an article 
in Asia Major (Sprigg, 1967); and there I came to the conclusion that itis perhaps best described as a slightly tonal 
language (or even as a very slightly tonal language; p. 200). 





Before going on to the higher degree of complexity to be found in the Lhasa dialect, I ought first to give a 
reminder that my tonal unit for Balti 1s not the syllable or the lexical item but the word. À word such as [?atala] 
‘to father” comprises, grammatically, a noun and a particle:lexically, it comprises the two lexical items [?ata] ‘father’ 
and [la] ‘to’. Now, as regards tonal classification, the form [la] occurs in tone-l word and tone-2 words alike. in the 
tone-l word [’atala], for example, as well as in the tone-2 word [’ato:la], to father’ (honor.) ‘to your father’: so, if 
classified according to the tone of the words in which it can occur, either it would have to be classified as a tone-1/2 
word (particle) lexical item, because it can occur in words of either tone equally, or———and, probably, better —— 
it would have to be treated, together with all other particle lexical items, as tonally unclassifiable. 


The noun lexical items [?’ata] and [’aw],on the other hand, are, of course. easily classified via the tone class of the 
word in which they occur, because they occur only in tone-l words, never in tone-2 words. These two lexical items. 
then, and others that, like them, are confined to tone-1 words, can be classified, in relation to word tone. as tone-l 
word lexical items, or, for short, tone-l lexical items, always provided that it is remembered that they take their 
classification from the tone class of the word in which they occur, the tone-l word class. and that the tone is not 
something inherent in them as lexical items. Correspondingly, [’ato:] and [?ajo:] can be classified. via the tone-2 
word, as tone-2 word lexical items, or, with the same caveat as before. as tone-2 lexical items. 


B. Lhasa 

In the Lhasa dialect of Tibetan, to which 1 now turn, tone is more complex. For one thing, it applies to the 
verbal phrase and to the adjectival phrase too, not merely, as in Balti, to the nominal phrase; for another, it applies 
to monosyllablic words as well as to polysyllabic words; and, for yet another, the vast majority of the (many) 
polysyllabic nouns and the (very few) polysyllabic verbs of Lhasa Tibetan can easily be divided into two (and, 
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sometimes, three) lexical items, much as, in English, cowherd and baby-sit can be divided into the component 
lexical items cow, herd, baby, and sit (until very recently I had intended to give, as a Panjabi example, the word 
pañjab itself, assuming that it was pronounced in Panjabi as [poñ: dza:b], and therefore easily analysable into the 
two lexical items pañj ‘five and &b ‘water’; but the pronunciation [poñdza:b] that I have since heard suggests to me 
that, in spite of its etymology, it should be treated, in current Panjabi, as a single lexical item). 

The simplest pitch patterns shown in table 2 below, at (1), are those for monosyllabic noun words, containing 
a single lexical item; for this type of word a higher pitch range (or register) is distinguished from a lower pitch 
range, the higher pitch range for the tone-l word, the lower for the tone-2 word, either of which may have a level or 
a falling contour, and the tone-2 may also rise in pitch, according to context. 

If, however, you go on to examine the words containing a disyllabic noun, in (11), both noun words and noun- 
and particle words, you will at once see that, apart from the tone-l [CVCV] pattern, the second syllable of the 
noun invariably has the higher of the two pitch ranges, with either a level or a falling contour according to context: 
and since there is no pitch c@ntrast, between the upper and the lower registers at this point, the second syllable of 
the noun, Lhasa Tibetan woüld be disqualified from being a tone language under Pike’s definition (quoted at the 


beginning of section ÎI). 
Lhasa Tibetan 
Tone-1l word Tone-2 word 


(1) monosyllabic noun/verb (-and-particle) word 


mi (22) RE 
| Re AU NC) 
(1) disyllabic noun/adjective (-and-particle) word 
[CVCV] 
A UN FER TERRE 
ue = __;=- 0 


(1) following an emphatic word 


Re VA Sn sin ee PC om 


EC here (res) 


Table 2 
e.g. (the examples are not in a romanization or in a phonemic transcription but in a morpho-phonemic type of 
transcription) 
(1) the tone-2-word lexical item me, ‘fire’ in the words of the following tone classes : 

tone-2 word : me, me—’da, me-shing, zhug-me 

tone-1l word : mchoo-me 

me yag-po ‘bar-gi- ‘dug-baa. Is the fre burning well ? 

me-’ da gyab shen-gi-yoo-baa. Do you know how to fire «a gun ? 


me-shing ‘go-’ a yoo. I need firewoodl. 
zhug-me. Fire {honor.). 
mchoo-me ze-na, ga-re ree (-ba). What is ‘mchoo-rie’ ? 

(ii) the tone-2-word lexical item ‘deb ‘book’ in words of the following tone classes : 
tone-2 word : deb, ‘deb-chung 


tone-1 word : cha-"deb 


pha-gi-gyi deb su-gyi yin-na. Whose is that book, I wonder ? 
‘deb-chung ‘di nga-ra-gyi ree. This booklet is my own. 
cha-‘deb ‘ja-‘log ‘nang. Read books. 


(iii) the tone-l-word lexical item {a ‘horse’ in words of the following tone classes : 
tone-l word : fa, ta-pa, ta- gyug, khaa-ta 
tone-2 word : zhon-ta 


ta ‘go-gi-maa-'a ‘dra. It does not look as though I shall need a horse. 
ta-pa ga-tshoo ‘mig thong-jung (-ba). How many horsemen did you see ? 

‘do-‘je ‘ling-la ta- gyug Zig-nyong-baa. Have you ever seen horse racing at Darjeeling ? 
khaa-ta ga-tshaa ‘go-’a yoo. How many pack-horses do you need ? 

zhon-ta. Riding-horse. 


In the first example the lexical item me ‘fire’ has the lower of the two distinctive ranges of pitch level appropriate 
to it as a component (the only component, in fact) of a tone-2 monosyllabic word: but in the fifth example that 
same lexical item has, in mchoo-me, the higher of the two distinctive pitch levels appropriate to it, and to all other 
lexical items. as second syllable of a disyllabic noun word (for tone-l and tone-2 words alike; cf. table 2). It would 
be possible to account for this difference in the pitch of m»£, lower in one case but higher in the other, through the 
concept of the tone sandhi, whereby a form is said to have a basic tone and to change that basic tone for some 
other tone under statable conditions; in which case me would have to be said to have changed from a basic tone 2 to 
tone 1 in the second syllable of mchoo-me. Against this solution to the problem there is the fact that the higher pitch 
of the second-syllable place is an automatic higher pitch, and not, like the first-syllable place, concerned in a contrast 
of distinctive higher and lower pitches. Being a non-contrastive higher pitch it should not, in my opinion, be identified 
with the contrastive higher pitch of the first-syllable place : the higher pitch of the first-syllable place is not simply 
higher but non-lower:; the higher pitch of the second-syllable place is not non-lower. 


Another solution, which has the merit of taking the non-contrastive status of the second-syllable place’s higher 
pitch level into account, would be to treat the obligatory higher pitch level of the second syllable place as an example 
of neutralization, the neutralization of the distinction between the higher pitch level and the lower; but, against this 
solution, there 1s the argument that it is unreasonable to make what happens in the first-syllable place the arbiter 
of classfication for the second-syllable place : the second-syllable place is independent of the first-syllable place: and 
the higher pitch that characterizes the second syllable should not be judged in terms of the altogether different 
conditions that apply to pitch in the first-syllable place, the (unwarranted) assumption, that is, that a distinction 
recognized in one context can be assumed to apply to all contexts (‘once a distinction, always a distinction’, to adapt 
an aphorism attributed to Blach). | 


My solution 1s, as you will have already observed, to treat the tone-l and the tone-2 pitch patterns (or sets of 
alternative patterns) en bloc, as units, each pattern (or set of alternative patterns) being applicable to the word unit 
as a whole, with the result that any lexical item that occurs in the second-syllable place will necessarily have the 
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higher pitch appropriate to that place in the tone-l word and the tone-2 word alike. The higher pitch that it enjoys 
in the second-syllable place is the lexical item's share in the total pitch pattern of the tone of the word in which 
it occurs, whether that tone is tone | or tone 2. 

You may then reasonably ask: if tone is stated for the word unit as whole, a word unit comprising anythig from 
one to seven syllables (and from one to several lexical items), so that whole words are classified as tone-l or as tone-2 
can a (monosyllabic) lexical item be given a tonal classification at all: and, further, if it cannot be given a tonal 
classification, have I not deceived myself by writing a grave accent in front of some of the lexical items, in front of 
‘deb, for example, the second lexical item in cha- deb ‘book’ (honor). or gyug the second lexical item of ta= gyug 
‘horse-racing’ ? The answer is that the vast majority of lexical items can indeed be given a tonal classification; but 
that classification comes to each of them via the tone of the word containing them, not to the lexical item in its own 
right. Thus, to classify the lexical item me ‘fire’ as a tone-2-word lexical item means (i) that it can occur as the 
only lexical item of a monosyllabic (noun) tone-2 word, as, indeed, in the first of the examples following table 2 
above, me yag-po ‘har-gi-’ dug-baa, ‘is the fire burning well”, (ii) that it can occur in the first-syllable place of a 
disyllabic-noun tone-2 word, as it does in the disyllabic-noun tone-2 word »1.-’da ‘gun’ (lit. ‘fire-arrow') in the second 
of those examples (and in the third example me-shing ‘firewood’), and (iii) that it can occur in the second-syllable 
place of either a tone-2 word or a tone-l word equally, as it does in the fourth example, the disyllabic-noun tone-2 
word zhug-me ‘fire’ (honor.) equally with the disyllabic-noun tone-l word mchoo-me ‘butter-lamp” (lit. ‘offering-fire’) 
in the fifth example. | 

À corresponding statement, with appropriate differences in syllable place, can be made for a tone-[-word 
lexical item. for ta ‘horse’, as you will see from the summary ofthe places that are open to lexical items of either 
tonal classification. tone-l-word or tone-2-word, in table 3 below. In fact, the grave accent. in the orthographic 
initials ‘d-, ‘g-, and ‘j- above summarizes the various syllable places that are open tothe lexical items spelt with 
these symbols in tone-2 words and tone-1 words alike, excluding them, by implication, from occupying the sole 
syllable place of a monosyllabic-noun tone-1 word orthe first-syllable place of a disyllabic-noun tone-l word. In 
other words. the grave-accent symbol, and the various other tonal letters m-(tone-2-word), 1-(tone-l-word), etc., 
indicate the distribution of the lexical items spelt with those letters and symbols in relation to the syllable places of 


words of either tone. 
Tonal classification of lexical item, and occurrence in the word 


Classification of lexicul item Type of word 
Monosyllabic-verb/noun Disyllabic-noun/adjective , 
1st syllable 2nd syllable 
‘Tone-l-word' : Tone-! Tone-] Tone-1/2 
‘Tone-2-word’ : Tone-2 Tone-2 
Table 3 


ce 
tone-1-word lexical item : shing, mchoo, cha, chung, ta, khaa 


tone-2-word lexical item : ne, ‘da, zhug, deb, gyug, zhon 


word lexical item 
tone class tonal classification examples (table 2) 
l ‘tone-l-word’ + ‘tone-1l-word? khaa-ta 
; + ‘tone-2-word’ mchoo-me, cha-‘deb, ta— gyug 


2 ‘tone-2-word’ + ‘tone-1-word’ me-shing, ‘deb-chung 
PR + ‘tone-2-word’ me—’da, zhug-me 

It is, incidentally, also pissible for both tone-1 and tone-2 word to have an identical pitch pattern, a pattern 
with a low and level pitch throughout, the pitch pattern shown in section (iii) or table 2, ‘following an emphatic 
word’. Such a pitch pattern is appropriate to these types of word in emphatic clauses in which the emphasized word 
has preceded them, much as in the emphatic English sentence ‘of course I will tell him’ all the words following 
‘course’ have low pitch. In this way, the tone-2 verb-and-particle word zhu-gi-yin ‘I will tell” can have a low-low- 
low register pattern and a level-level-level contour pattern, as opposed to low-high-high (-fall), equally with the 
tone-1 verb-and-particle word car-gi-yin ‘I will call on’, as opposed to high-high-high (-fall), in emphatic clauses 
(Sprigg, 1954, pp. 143-6). This is, perhaps, one of the reasons why Gleason put Lhasa Tibetan in his fourth tonal 
category, the category in which intonation-is most prominent in relation to tone. 

In such cases———and they are by no means rare in conversational Lhasa Tibetan————the pitch of the verbal 
phrase word, low and level throughout, gives ,no means of identifying the tone of the word. There is no phonetic 
criterion, that is to say, for distinguishing one tone from the other, at least as far as pitch is concerned. Fortunately 
there are clues to the tonal identity of a word in addition to pitch : the word-initial features appropriate to tone-l 
words are in some respects different from those of tone 2; so that, even when a word has only the low-and-level 
pitch described, for words of either tone, in the previous paragraph (in the emphatic clause), there may well be 
criteria after all. These criteria do not include (i) aspiration (combined with plosion and affrication), and (ti), 
nasality, and lateral stricture : a glance at table 4 will be enough to show that these two word-initial features are 
common to both tones, as indeed 1s also friction combined with voicelessness (except for [1-], voiceless apico- 
alveolar fricative, which is in any case very rare in the Lhasa dialect). In this respect, the relations between word- 
initial features and tone, Lhasa Tibetan is typologically completely different not only from Burmese, the other of the 
two most prominent languages of the Tibeto-Burman group, but even from the Balti dialect of the same language: 
and, curiously enough, it is close to Panjabi : 

Word-initial features, Lhasa Tibetan 
(In order to save space the various plosive and affricate initial consonants, aspirated and non-aspirated ([ph th kh 
t{htsh; p t k tf ts]),are represented by [ph] and by [p] respectively, the voiced plosive and affricate initial 
consonants ([b d g dz]) by [b], the (voiced) nasal initial consonants ([m n nn ñ])by [m]. and initial vowel 
sounds by [V]) 
Tone-1 word: [ph p OUT WIR SEL Le ET NI 
Tone-2 word: [ph b OT ANNE Se ZUOVI 


Table 4 
IT. Panjabi (Doabi dialect) 


A. Word-initial features 
For the reason given in the preceding paragraph I would now ask you to compare with table 4 above the table 
of word-initial features for Doabi Panjabi in table 5 (asin the case of table 4 [ph] and {[p] represent not only 
bilabial voiceless initial consonants, aspirated and non-aspirated respectively, but all such consonants ([ph th th 
kh &h; p t t kKE&]), [b] represents the voiced initial plosive and affricate consonants ([b d dg dz],[ml]the 
(voiced) initial nasal consonants ([m n]), and [V] appropriate initial vowel sounds) : 


Word-initial features, Doabi Panjabi 
Tone-1 word : [p] m] 


Tone-2 word: [ph Fe SO) UNSS PR TT tlE 
Tone-3 word : [ph STE 


Table 5 


D 
o 
5 
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I owe the details of this table to Joshi 1973 (pp. 56-9), these features being some of the related phenomena; my 
only contribution is to symbolize the features in a form comparable with that which I have used for Lhasa 
Tibetan in table 4. Tone-2 and tone-3 word have an all but identical set of features initially; tone-1 word are 
remarkably restricted, in comparison, to (i) voicelessness and non-aspiration (in combination with plosion and 
affrication) and (ii) nasality, and the latter feature is not well supported in numbers of lexical items. 


In syllable-initial features, then, Tibetan and Panjabi show a noteworthy typological similarity, to which 
Haudricourt drew attention in his article in 1970 (p. 2) : ‘Punjabi, however, is the only Indo-European language 
Where the tones have developed from the consonantal mutation i.e., from the loss of a series of initial consonants 
which merged with another series. This, in fact, is a modification of the laryngal articulation of the occlusives. It 
Should be interesting to note that the same mutation with the same result occurred in Tibetan and in the majority 
of the languages of Oriental Asia. 


[ should myself put this rather differently from Haudricourt; for Panjabi does not appear to me to have lost 
‘a series of initial consonants’. On the contrary table 5 makes it clear that, so far from sustaining a loss, tone-1 
words have a perfectly satisfactory set of initial consonants: voiceless non-aspirated plosives and affricates (and, 
though rarely, voiced nasals). If anything could be said to have been lost, it would not be ‘a series of initial 
consonants’ but, it would appear, one feature, of those initial consonants only, the voice feature; and, since the 
words containing them seem to have gained the range of distinctive pitch features that Joshi terms ‘tone-1° (1973, 
pp. 36-40), together with glottal trill (the ‘creak’ of Catford, 1964, p. 32). not to mention initial voicelessness (or 
‘breath’), one might be excused for thinking that this type of word had received ample compensation. Indeed, 
rather than draw on loss and gain for my imagery I should prefer to draw on the notion of development, a develop- 
ment from an assumed combination of voice with the ‘whispery’ type of phonation (Catford, 1964, pp. 31, 36; the 
‘murmur’ of Ladefoged, 1971, pp. 8, 13) of such Sanskrit syllable initials as [ph] and [gh{ to the typically Panjabi 
combination of ‘breath’ (or voicelessness) with initial plosion and affrication, and of ‘whispery’ phonation and glottal 
trill with the following vowel (the ‘whispery voiced creak’ of Catford, 1964, p. 32) and, further, of the range of 
pitch features attributed to ‘tone-1’ words, as exemplified in the first word of the title of this journal (‘Päkha’). 


B. Pitch features 


From my mention of Panjabi tones 1, 2, and 3 it is clear that Panjabi (except Hindko, with its two-term tone 
system; of. section (I) above) is more complex, as a tone language, than Lhasa Tibetan. Both languages are, 
however, pretty intonational, as can readily be seen from alternative pitch patterns given as exponents of each tone 
in table 2, for Lhasa Tibetan, and table 6 below, for Doabi Panjabi; these alternatives are intonational alternatives, 
appropriate to different grammatical and emotional (or stylistic) conditions. 


Doabi Punjabi : word tone and pitch patterns 
Monos yll Polysyll Examples 
Tone-1 word : V Æ 7 VIE \ /3 etc. bhaa, ghoraa 


, ; N 











? —_—————— { f 


Tone-2 word : _ __— Ne PEUR etc. taar, koraa 
Tone-3 word : 7 _ Fu HE etc. uh, korhaa 


, at 








_— banhaa 
Tone-3 word (caus.) = N, khulhaa 


Table 6 


In fact the function of intonation in Panjabi is more complex than it appears in table 6, because I have made 
a selection from the pitch exponents stated in Joshis article (Joshi, 1973). For a comprehensive list it is necessary 
to consult the article. itself, where the various exponents are to be found in all their complexity, providing all the 
nice distinctions for the vigorous social life that the Panjabi language is required to serve. 

The alternative pitch features stated for tone 3 in table 61in respect ofthe causative form of verbs are 
especially worthy of notice. While both causative and non-causative forms of these tone-3-word verbs have the same 
set of word-initial features (table 5), the pitch features of the causative forms are identical to those of tone-1-word 
causative forms: and the characteristic constricted phonation feature (the ‘whispery voiced creak’ of Catford, 1964, 
p. 32) of these tone-3-word verb forms is also identical to that of tone 1 (for the classification of these causative- 
verb forms as tone-3 rather than tone-l, two major criteria being in conflict, see Joshi, 1973, pp. 45, 48-51). 


C. Phonation features 


Doabi Panjabi : phonation (voice quality) 


Tone-1 word : constricted 
Tone-2 word : clear 
Tone-3 word, other than causative : clear 
 —, CaUsative: | constricted 
Table 7 


This Panjabi distinction in phonation (or voice quality) 1s a feature that it does not share with Lhasa Tibetan: 
but it does, of course, share it with Sanskrit and with Urdu-Hindi, though in different phonetic form. In these latter 
_ languages the distinction is between a ‘whispery voice’ type of phonation (Catford, 1964, pp. 32, 36) characteriz- 
ing the initial consonant and the early part ofthe vowel, as in bhaat ([baat] OT [bhat]) ‘paddy”, and a ‘voice’ type 


(Catford, 1964, p. 31) combined with either ‘glottal’ or ‘ligamental’ location (Catford, 1964, p. 32) as in baat 
([ba : t]) ‘affair”, a distinction that applies to the syllable initial only (Catford, 1964, p. 36; of. also Ladefoged, 1971, 
pp. 12-13, 19). What Joshi calls ‘constricted’ phonation (corresponding to Catford’s ‘whispery voiced creak’. as far 
as I can judge from his recording ‘cardinal phonation types’) applies to the word as a whole. To some extent. in its 
‘whispery voiced” character, it resembles Urdu-Hindi; but in Urdu-Hindi this combination of features extends to 
the initial (plosive or affricate) consonant, e. g. [de], as in the example bhaat given at the beginning of this section: 
and in Panjabi it combines with à glottal-trill element (Catford’s ‘creak’; 1964, p. 32). It is, perhaps, because of this 
glottal-trill element that Henderson has termed this type of phonation ‘sepulchral’ (1952, p. 151). 

The Panjabi phonation distinction gives me the opportunity of building another typological bridge, this time 
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between Panjabi and Burmese; for Burmese, too, has a phonation distinction, where Tibetan has not; so in this way, 
Panjabi again, as it were, divides the two principal members of the Tibeto-Burman group one from another. Unlike 
Panjabi, though, Burmese has this distinction as a syllable feature, not as a word feature; and, further, the so-called 
‘constricted’, or ‘creaky’, phonation of Burmese (for ‘creaky’ in this sense see Armstrong and Tin, 1925, p. 21; and 
for this type of phonation as a syllable feature Sprigg, 1964, p. 432) is quite different phonetically from the ‘constric- 
ted”’ phonation of Panjabi : it is the ‘tight’ phonation of Abercrombie, 1967, p. 100, the ‘ligamental’ phonation of 
Catford, 1963, pp. 32-3, commonly combined with glottal trill (which he terms ‘creak’, p. 32. whence ‘ligamental 
voiced creak’, pp. 32-4), and contrasts with ‘normal’ voice. The relations of the phonation distinction with the three 
types of syllable final in Burmese stressed syllables is shown in table 8; in the examples the constricted phonation is 
symbolized by a subscript filde, following Ladefoged, 1971, p. 8 : 
Type of syllable final 
vowel-final nasal-final ‘stope’-final 
“normal” phonation : [t/a: (ds) mji:n (de:) jait (te)] 
‘constricted’ phonation : [tfa: (ds) m j à : n (de)] 


‘it hears’; ‘it sees’; ‘it hits’; ‘it falls’; ‘it 1s high) 
Table 8 


For the relationship of phonation in Panjabi not with the syllable final but with word tone, and, especially 
the relationship of ‘constricted’ phonation with tones 1 and 3 one must compare table 8 with table 6; the relation- 
ship of phonation with tone in Burmese is a much more complicated affair, mainly, no doubt, because of the 
complexities of tone in Burmese:; but before going onto consider this relationship briefly, it will be useful to say a 
few words about word-final features in relation to tone in Panjabi, and syllable-final features in relation to tone in 
Burmese. 


D. Word-final features 


As I pointed out in section (III.A), it is strange that, in the relationship of word-initial features with the tonal 
system, the Lhasa dialect of Tibetan should have more in common with Panjabi, a member of an alien language 
family, than with the other prominent member of its own language family, and even with another dialect of the 
same language: neither the Burmese language nor the Balti dialect of Tibetan shows any trace of a relationship 
of word-initial features with tone. Word-final features, though, are another matter; and here it is Tibetan that shows 
no sign of a relationship, while Panjabi has such a relationship, on a small scale, and, what is more, shares it 
with Burmese. 

This limited relationship in Panjabi is Shown in table 9 (I have continued the convention used in table 5, 
whereby [ph] represent [ph], [th], etc., [p] represents [p], [t], ect., and [b] represents [b], [d], etc.; in this table [ml] 
represents [m}, {[n], and [n]. and [V] represent an appropriate long vowel, oral or nasalized: 


Word-final features, Doabi Panjabi 


Tone-1 word : (DARD DEMI IR TES Z V] 
Tone-2 word : PS DROITE ES EURE ZT CV 
Tone-3 word : HD LOT V] 
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Table 9 makes it clear that it is mainly through features accompanying word-final plosion and affrication that Doabi 
reinforces the pitch-based tonal distinction, but only to a limited extent : aspiration distinguishes the tone-1 and the 
tone-2 word from the tone-3: and so does friction, more especially for tone-2 words (cf. Joshi, 1973, pp. 59-60). 

À somewhat similar relationship, on a small scale, is also characteristic of Burmese. The three types of syllable 
final that are distinguished in strong-stress syllables (as opposed to those of a weak-stress, or [Ca-J/[e-], type, in which 
[C] symbolizes any appropriate consonant sound) have already been given in table 8, illustrating their relationship 
With the two-term phonation system (‘normal versus ‘constricted’) : vowel-final, nasal-final, ‘stop’-final (though a 
final stop is indeed one of the possible syllable-final sounds of the ‘stop’-final type, friction, nasality, and even a 
vowel sound are among its exponential features, the details of which are stated in Sprigg, 1963, pp. 91-3). The 
relationship of these three types of final to the tonal system of Burmese can be seen at its simplest in the two-term 
tonal system; this system applies to words containing a monosyllabic noun or a monosyllabic verb, either of which 
may be combined with one or more members of the particle category, nominal particles in the case of the former, 
and verbal particles in the case of the latter. The words chosen as examples in table 10 are disyllabic, and can be 
analysed grammatically into verb and particle, the particle being [-des], alternating in phonetic form, according to 
context, with [-te] and [-des:]. 


Syllable-final features (verb), Burmese 


Tone Type of syllable final 
vowel-final nasal-final ‘stop’ -final 
Tone-1 word : [t/a: (de) M1 1 (de) jait (te)] 
Tone-2 word : [t/a: (de.) m ji:n (de:)] 


(it hears’; ‘it is high’; ‘it hits’; ‘it is long’; ‘it sees’) 
Table 10 


While, for the sake of grammatical comparability, all the above examples are verbal-phrase examples (verb-and- 
particle). noun phrase examples (noun word, noun-and-particle), would do just as well. 


There are two points to note particularly about the examples in table 10 : ‘stop’-final examples, in which the 
verb syllable has the syllable-final features appropriate to ‘stop’-final junction, are related exclusively to the tone-1l 
type of word, and therefore provide a criterion for tone 1. automatically identifying any such example as being 
tone-1; the same relationship applies between ‘constricted’ phonation as a feature of the verb syllable and the tone-] 
word, also providing a tone-1 criterion (not only for the nasal-final type of syllable, as shown in table 10, but equally 
for the vowel-final type, as in table 8). This means that any verb lexical item that is classified as ‘stop’-final from its 


behavior in junction, or as ‘constricted’ from its syllable features, can also be classified in relation to the tone of the 
word as ‘tone-1-word’; e.g. [ m j i : n-], [jait-]. 


AI other types of (verb) lexical item, those which are both vowel-final or nasal-final and with ‘normal’ 
phonation, can be identified with one or other of the two word tones (and classified as tone-l-word or tone-2-word 
only from the pitch features of the word in which they occur. Each of the two tones has at least three variant pitch 
patterns, here termed ‘declarative’, ‘continuative’ and ‘emphatic’, in allusion to their grammatical and stylistic 
functions (for a detailed account see Sprigg, 1964, p. 421). Dan 
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Tone Intonation 








‘declarative’ ‘continuative” ‘emphatic’ 
Tone 1! : — 
= NA à 
Tone 2 : $ — 
— — — — A 


ne 
Se 





(for examples see Table 10; cf. also Sprigg, 1957, p. 126) 
Table 11 


On this basis, the various pitch register and pitch Contour features open to it as a component of the tone-1 word 
the verb lexical item [t/a:| ‘hears’ of table 10 can bs classified as a tone-l-word lexical item, its share of the three 
intonation patterns appropriate to the tone-l word being a high and falling pitch or a high and more or less level 
pitch, while the verb lexical item [t/a :] ‘is long’, in contrast, can be classified as a tone-2-word lexical item, having, 
as its share, either a low and level pitch or a low and rising pitch according to intonation (as a feature of the 
clause in which the verbal phrase occurs). 

Corresponding tone-1l and tone-2 statements can be made for words containing a monosyllabic noun lexical item 
either alone or combined with a particle, and that nouns lexical item classified, similarly, as tone-1-word or as tone-2- 
word according to the range of pitch patterns of the type of word in which it can occur, with assistance, in some 
cases, from its syllable phonation feature (‘constricted’) or its syllable-final junction feature (‘stop’-final) (cf. also 
Sprigg, 1964, p. 428). 

For words containing monosyllabic nouns and monosyllabic verbs the two-term tone system illustrated, for 
verb-and-particle words, in table 11 is Sufficient; but for words containing a disyllabic verb (or disyllabic verb and 
particle or particles) a more complex tonal statement is needed. For this type of word, and for noun words and 
noun-and-particle words in which the noun is disyllabic, a four-term tonal system is needed, each term having, in 
the case of the verb (-and-particle) word, three intonational variant pitch patterns like those stated for monosyllabic- 
verb words in table 11 (for intonational variants in Panjabi cf. table 6). Since I have :illustrated this four-term 
system from verb-and-particle words elsewhere (Sprigg, 1957, p. 128), I will take my examples here from noun-and- 
particle words, in all of which, for the sake of comparability, the particle syllable has the ‘constricted’ phonation 
described in section (C) above. Table 12 contains (1) the pitch patterns appropriate to disyllabic-noun-and-particle 
words of each of the four terms of the system, together with (ïi) an example word in impressionistic transcription. 
and (iii) a set of code letters and figures to relate each of the two syllable places of the disyllabic noun, the first- 
syllable place and the second-syllable place, to the classes of lexical item that can occupy that place, in accordance 
with the classification of lexical items shown in tables 8, 10 and 11 for types of syllable final, (vowel-final, nasal-final, 
‘stop’-final) types of (syllable) phonation (‘normal’, ‘constricted’), and word tone (‘tone-1l”, ‘tone-2’). The four code 
letters and figures can be made to discharge several of these functions each; they, and their significations, are : 


s—"stop’-final lexical item (implying ‘tone-l”, and ‘normal') 


c—"constricted’ A re LÉ “ FU vowel-final) 
nasal-final) 


]—"tone-l’ Pas de D (À 5 ‘normal’, vowel-final) 
nasal-final) 
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D —‘tone-2? .. ur . it vowel-final) P. 13 
nasal-final) ; 


(although the particle lexical item in all sixteen examples is indeed a ‘constricted’-phonation syllable, the code letter 
‘©’ does not apply to the particle lexical items : they can occur in words of all four tone classes, and cannot, 
therefore, be given a tonal classification in relation to word tone, except, of course, for the unhelpful classification 
‘tone-1/2/3/4-word') 


Noun-and-particle word containing disyllabic noun and ‘constricted’-phonation particle 


Tone Pitch pattern Example Type of lexical item 
Noun Particle 
l Non ia d'u; ne] DZ ‘constricted” 
2 nue tfauU:nda:ga:l Lui 
[pwe:ga:do: 1056 
mi:gwakga:l LS 
l'a gaYa:] C,1C 
[mjessi ga:l S, C 
[m U o ñdzUkga:] CS 
lessUkga:] ss 
3 ne [pa:mb:r:nne:l KL 
Pe:dé:n6e ;:] C2 
Imje:(n)na:do:] SA 
4 A ann n e:ga:ga:l S 
(sh3:zi:ga:] 2, C 
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[s a: oUtdo:l 2,5 


le ed inierar: CG. 


2 1 


Perkkha:nga:] S, | 


(‘with a villager’; ‘the student’, as for the [broker’s] commission’, ‘the oil-lamp” ‘the salary’, ‘the eye’, ‘the wafer’, 
‘the ring’; ‘from a plant’, ‘with the guest’, ‘as for (his) face’; ‘the stairs’, ‘the rice grain’, ‘as for the book’, ‘the guest- 
room’, ‘the bedroom’). 


Table 12 


It is important to note thatthe pitch behaviour of the particle syllable varies with the tone word containing 
it : 

high, falling : tone-| 

low, level : tone-2, tone-3, tone-4;: 
thus the pitch register and contour of a ‘constricted’-syllable particle may be either high or low, and falling or level 
and is predictable from the tone of the word. The pitch register of a ‘constricted’-phonation or a ‘stop’-final noun 
lexical item or verb lexical item is generally high, as in the tone-2 and tone-3 examples in table 12; but it can also 
be low, as it is in the last two examples of tone-4 words, in which the ‘constricted’-syllable lexical item [’e:l and 


the ‘stop’-final lexical item [?eik] have low pitch, but only when occurring in the first-syllable place; the lexical 
items [z i:] and [oUt] have the (more usual) high pitch in the second-syllable place in words of that tone. 


The pitch contour of lexical items in the tone-2-word noun, classified in terms of the code as ‘l”, ‘ec’, and ‘s”, is 
a function of syllable place: 


(high and) level: first syllable place 
> ., ) falling: second syllable place. 


The relationship of syllable phonation (‘normal versus ‘constricted”’) in the noun component of the noun-and- 
particle words given as examples in table 12 is as follows: 


Noun-component phonation and word tone 


‘normal’ only: tone 1, tone 2, tone 3, tone 4, 
‘constricted’ only: tone 2, 
mixed:: ‘normal’, ‘constricted’: tone 2, tone 4, 
‘constricted”, “normal”: tone 2, tone 3. tone 4, 
Table 13 


The tone-1 word noun component, then, cannot be other than ‘normal’ throughout. The noun component of 
words of the remaining three tones can be either ‘normal’ throughout or mixed, though the tone-3-word component: 
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if mixed, can be mixed only in the order ‘constricted” syllable followed by ‘normal’ syllable. It is only in the tone-2 
word that the noun component can be ‘constricted’ throughout. 

‘Stop’-final lexical items inthe noun orthe verb component ofthe word have exactly the same relationship 
with the tone of the word as has been shown for ‘constricted’ syllable lexical items in table 13; and their pitch 
behaviour is identical with them too. 

The disyllabic nouns in the examples in table 12 have been carefully chosen to make sure that each could be 
analysed into two (monosyllabic) lexical items. This was done in order to show how it is possible to reconcile 
giving a tonal classification to each lexical item with the principle of basing the tonal analysis on the word unit 
rather than the syllable: but there are also disyllabic nouns in Burmese, especial|y loans from Pali, that cannot be 
analysed into two monosyllabic lexical items, and were not, therefore, included in table 12. This does not, however, 
mean that it is not possible for these disyllabic lexical itemsto be given a tonal classification too, and by the same 
principle as for the monosyllabic lexical items: in words containing a disyllabic noun, like those in table 12, there 
are examples such as: 


tone 1 : TE [tar] ‘hour’ (Poli näri) 
tone 2 : == [9 1 : mb» :| “ship” 
tone 3 : SET Feifñdzi:d:] ‘as for the jacket’; 





from whic [na:j1:], [@1: mbo:], and [’er: Adzi:] can be classified, respectively, as tone-l-word, tone-2 word, and tone- 
3-word (disyllabic) lexical items, because, in words of this type (for trisyilabic-noun words see table 14), they occur 
exclusively in words of the tone-1, the tone-2, or the tone-3 class.4 


No doubt table 12 seems complicated enough, with its four tones and a total of sixteen different type of disyllabic 
noun component, 1f that 1s, one distinguishes ‘normal’ from ‘constricted’ lexical items. and the ‘stop’-final type of 
lexical item from the vowel-final and nasal-final; but a similar, and twice as complex. tonal statement can be made 
for noun words and noun--and-particle words in which the noun component of the word is trisyllabic. For this type of 
Burmese word an eight-term tonal system is required, much more complex than for corresponding forms in Lhasa 
Tibetan (table 2) or Panjabi (table 6); and since I have not published the details of this somewhat extreme tonal 
system elsewhere, I welcome the opportunity of adding it at this point for comparison with the Lhasa Tibetan and 
the Panjabi systems, and using it to illustrate the relations between the for classes of lexical item distinguished, by 
code (°s’, ‘©’, 1”, 2”), and the three syllable places in each of the eight tonal classes of words containing a trisyllabic 
noun (table 14; some of the examples in this table are noun words while others are noun-and-particle words, the 
particle syllable being enclosed in brackets): 











Tonc Pitch pattern Examples Lexical items Translation 
1 Se [rez:n'da Un d € :| 22242 ‘a married person’ 
2 AS Pa :Zz1:d7z0 :] Lt [red hair ribbon] 
<a EI RC) U:oUtt HAT 16:81 ‘the headmaster’ 
Dpt id:u:gwe? LAS [kind of snake] 
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(ÉSEn 07 a | (NT? ‘telegram’ 








3 AE 
4 NL [phoU:ndo:dzi:] 1 21 ‘a monk’ 
e [la:da:g a :] C2 ‘the verandah” 
5 DE Te) Mie d/z0 pa mI(mA)I 2 T1 ‘in the bathroom’ 
6 Lt [AQu:do:gaU:] 2258 ‘an upright person’ 
; t/emmale:] se cul ‘little hen’ 
ENS Imje:gwettji:(ma:)] 2,s,]1 ‘in the [large earthen cup] 
7 an me:dzi:mb]; a :] cu? ‘returning the same day’ 
. [je Kkäa:zf:] SIP? ‘loom’ 
u [sa:ouUss}:] 25,2 ‘bookshelf” 
8 NUE Imibo:dzaU:] 12 ‘the kitchen’ 
cs [leppa:mbi:] 22 ‘the cotton tree’ 
Table 14 


Table 14 contains only a selection from the possible combinations different types of lexical items; the sixteen 
examples given above are drawn from a total possible range of sixty-four types. Without going into too much detail. 
I would point out the following relationships between the tone of the word and the four classes of monosyllabic 
lexical item that were distinguished above (table 12) for the noun component of the word, most of which are attested 


though a few, admittedly, rest on analogy : 


Tone Noun components : combinations of types of lexical item 
1 2,22 

2 ele 1 CIC CCC SES S 
nc 1, C1 IMCNYS CNC:S SSI C 
LOUIS "S 151 lNSAC CAS O SACS 
LISA S, C;'C CSSS 
3 LEZ GC, C2 S1192 2 
1: C; 2 SNCIZ 

LAS CNSE2 
À 2m] GC, 25 sal 
15220 GC, 20 2, € 
LN2rs C2 SZ IS 


+ 
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5 DSL 210 22 AS CAS Al S 15 
ACC 21 CS CT Sie 
248 € D SES C.- LS SOLS 
6 PES ANS 
22 NC DC GC, 1 SC 
LIRE S DS, "1 CS S,S, | 
7 2 CL 2 CA? SALE? 
DCE 
| LS SZ 
8 492 cLo2 Sa 
Table 15 


It is possible to make a number of generalizations about the relations of word tone and the types of monosyllabic 
lexical item in the noun component of the word : (i) in the tone-l word that component must be purely type-2; 
(ii) in the tone-2 word that component can be purely type-l, type-c. or type-s; it can also be mixed, but excluding 
type-2 lexical items; (iii) the pitch contour of type-1, type-c and type-s lexical items (level versus falling) depends on 
the tone of the word and (in tone-2, tone-3, and tone-5 words) on its syllable place within the word; (iv) type-1 
lexical items in the noun component invariability have he high pitch register, and type-2 lexical items invariability 
the low; type-c and type-s lexical items can have either register, depending on the tone of the word and. to some 
extent, on the syllable place that these two types of lexical item can occupy within it : the high register in words of 
tones 2, 3, 4, 5, and 8 (but see note 5 for the alternative low pitch in tone-2 words for slow-tempo utterances), but 
either the high or low in words of tone 6 and 7, the high in the third-syllable place of tone-6 words and the 
second-syllable place of tone-7 words, but the low register in the first-syllable place of both tone-6 and tone-7 words, 
and the second-syllable place of tone-6 words. 

In table 14 I have again restricted my examples (cf. table 12); and this time they are restricted to those in Which 
each trisyllabic noun can be analysed into three (monosyllabic) lexical items; but, just as, in commenting on table 12 
J pointed out that disyllabic lexical items too can occur in the types of word given in that table, e.g. the disyllabic 
lexical item [ei : fidzi :| contained in the noun-and-particle word [?e1 dzi : do :] ‘as for the jacket’. so. too, these 


disyllabic lexical items can, of course, occur as part of the trisyllabic nouns in the words in table 14, for which 
the eight-term tone system is stated, e.g. the disyllabic lexical items at the beginning of the following words : 





tone l| : PRET ra: [bu : da : joU : m (ma :)] ‘at the station’ 
tone 2 : EU [Q : : mbo : zezk(ka:)] ‘from the harbour” 
tone 3 : EST [na : Ji : ws?] “half an hour’, 


remet 


The disyllabic lexical item [bu : da :], for example, a loan of uncertain origin, like ihe example [na : ji :] considered 
above under table 12,1s confined to tone 1 when it occurs in words in which the noun component is disyllabic 
(table 12), and can therefore be classified as a tone-1-word disyllabic lexical item: and [@1 : mbo :] has already been 
classified, by the same method, as a tone-2-word disyllabic lexical item (following table 12). Tone-1 disyllabic lexical 
items can occur in words of tones 1, 6, and 8 ofthe eight-term tone system, in the initial place in tone-l and tone-6 
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words, as in the first and third examples above, and in the final place of tone-8 words; tone-2 disyllabic lexical item 
can occur in words of tones 2, 3, and 5, in the initial place of tone-2 words, (as in the second of the above examples) 
and tone-3 words, and in the final place of tone-2 and tone-5 words (cf. note 4). 


Burmese, then, has not simply one tonal system, like the tonal dialects of Tibetan and like Panjabi, but three : 


Tone system Noun or verb component 
2-term monosyllabic 
4-term disyllabic 
8-term trisyllabic 6 
Table 16 


Just as the Lhasa and the other tonal Tibetan dialects, and Hindko Panjabi, can be classified as two-term tone 
languages, and Doabi Panjabi as a three-term tone language, so Burmese has to be classified as a 2/4/8-term tone 
language. 

From my typological comparison of Panjabi with Tibetan and Burmese those of you who are familiar with the 
text of Haudri courts paper of 1970, entitled ‘On tones in Panjabi’, will have realized that I cannot go all the way ” 
with him in his statement that ‘the same mutation with the same result occurred in Tibetan and in the majority of 
the languages of Oriental Asia’. If it had, {the various Tibetan dialects, Golok, Balti, Lhasa, etc., would have been 
much more similar, typologically, to Panjabi than I have shown them to be; indeed there are respects in which it 
is Burmese that Panjabi more closely resembles, typologically, than Tibetan. 


‘Tonal units’ : notes 

‘An expanded version of a paper with a similar title read at the Panjabi University, Patiala, in March, 1974, 
and illustrated with tape-recordings of the Balti and Lhasa dialects of Tibetan (tables 1-4) and the Doabi dialect of 
Panjabi (tables 5-7, 9), and with tables 8, 10-12, and 14 for Burmese. 

?The Majhi dialect differs little in this respect from the Doabi dialect shown here; for table 5 to be representative 
Of Majhi too a labio-dental approximant ([v]) needs to be added to the ‘tone-2-word’ and ‘tone-3-word” lines, and 
[1] to the ‘tone-3-word’ line. I own the Majhi features to Shackle 1972, the Panjabi-English vocabulary of which 
(pp. 184-211) was a most useful source of examples. 

In one-word utterances and in clauses in which all preceding words have low and level pitch, an alternative 
pitch pattern, with a slight fall in pitch during the final syllable, is usual; cf. Sprigg, 1957, p. 126, and Sprigg 
1964, p. 421. 


4 [ have my colleague J. N. Okell, Lecturer in Burmese, to thank for drawing my attention to disyllabic lexical 
items. and the classification of them, which I should otherwise have overlooked. 


$[ have observed the alternative pitch pattern N _ for this example from the same speaker. I suspect that this 


alternative pitch pattern, in which the [oUt] lexical item has low pitch, is appropriate to a slow-tempo style of 
utterance; and I believe, further, that the alternative pitch patterns are appropriate to ‘ls, 1,’ and ‘I, c, l, examples 
of tone-2 words but not to ‘I, 1, |’ examples, in which case alternative pitch patterns need to be recognized for tone 2 
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(of the eight-term system ) as follows: | 


1, 1, 1: high register throughout 
tone 2 


LS 1 {iieh 10w, high (slow tempo) 

This slow-tempo alternative is identical in pitch pattern with the pitch pattern of tone 4 (high, low, high); to 
this extent the phonetic exponent of tone 2 overlaps the phonetic exponent of tone 4. 

It might even be necessary to establish a sixteen-term system in addition to these three system, in order to 
account for the pitch features of noun words and noun-and-particle words in which the noun component contains 
four syllables. In that case Burmese would have to be classed as a 2/4/8/16-term tone language. 
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PHONIC SUBSTANCE AND DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


André Martinet 


Syntagmatic and Paradigmatic Definitions 
We know that every distinctive unit can be defined in two different ways. On the one hand, with reference to the 


contexts where it occurs : for example, /s/of old Greek can be defined as a non-syllabic phoneme which occurs 
initially before another non-syllabic phoneme and also finally: this is its syntagmatic definition. On the other hand, 
we may note the features of phonic or semantic substance that distinguish this unit from all others of the same 
plane : French /b/ is voiced with rapport to /p/. oral with rapport to /m/, bilabial with rapport to /v/, and so forth: 
this 1s its paradigmatic definition which emphasizes what might oppose this unit that could occur in the same 


contexts. 
The fact that we decided to illustrate the two methods with the help of different examples shows very well that 


depending on the case—only one or the other method is more suitable to analyse and formulate the situation in the 
simplest possible manner. In fact, these two methods are complementary. In a number of languages,/p/,/t/ and /k/ 
occur exactly in the same contexts and are consequently defined by the same syntagmatic definition. This is why it is 
necesssary to complete the description with a definition based on distinctive features. On the other hand, when it is 
a matter of consonants and vowels, the ones syllabic and thus necessarily present and central, the others non-syllabic 
and thus facultative and marginal, itis the rapports in the spoken chain which are significant. When we have 
contexts where both consonants and vowels can appear as in /kap/ ‘‘cap® and /kao/‘‘cahot, chaos”. it is simpler and 
more useful to oppose en bloc a category ofSyllabics to a category of non-syllabics, the ones susceptible of being 
used alone, the others only with the former. 


Generally speaking, 1f we call‘‘class” the ensemble of the units which are susceptible of appearing in à certain 
context, these are the classes where syntagmatic definition is more useful. There are other units however which could 
be defined individually that belong to different classes : the Greek/s/ is the only phoneme of the non-syllabic class 
which belong to the class of the initials before non-syllabics and also to the class of the finals. But the definition of 
the units of each class would normally involve the enumeration of features that distinguish each of them from other 
units of the same class. In French./b/, /p/. /m/, /v/ etc., belong to the same class of “non-syllabics”, of ‘‘initials 
before syllabics”, of ‘‘inter-syllabics”, etc. This way these phonemes could be defined only with the help of the 
distinctive features of each of them in opposition to allthe others. It istrue that a preliminary examination of the 
combinable latitudes would allow us to keep /m/separate because the initial cluster /mr-/does not occur whereas 
Ipr-/, Jbr-/, vr-/ do. This shows that /m/ does not belong to a class of ‘‘non-syllabic initials before It" This 
specific ‘‘distributional” comportment of /m/ evidently needs to be mentioned ina complete description but a 
linguist still cannot dipense with a paradigmatic identification. 


Even though they have not openlÿ questioned the legitimacy and the utility of this analysis and the definition 
of phonic units in terms ofdistinctive or pertinent features, certain structuralists manifest repugnance for this 
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operation. They extend as far as possible the syntagmatic definition of units for the phonic domain (or that of 
expression), they are, in practice, satisfied with just the enumeration of phonemes in an arbitrary order. This 
comportment 1s dictated by the idea, which is not without a basis, that the analysis would lose its rigour to the 
extent it is affected by Substance, phonic or semantic, for the linguist finds himself in contact with continuous 
realities, 1.e. outside his domain which is that of discontinuous units or asit is said following the mathematicians, 
“discrete” units where a unit is never a little more than x or a little more than y but always x or y. 


This statement could be objected on the basis that nobody should ever do without substance, It must not be 
forgotten however that language is a means of communication with the help of something that is manifest 1.e. it is 
something other than what is not manifest. This something thatis manifest is made of phonic substance and 
whatever he does, the linguist must face this substance and must get used to recognising usage that the individual 
languages make of its modalities. This is what is recommended and taught by phonology. In a broader sense of 
this term, phonology is functional and structural phoneties which for each state of language establishes an hierarchy 
of phonic facts based on their role in the process of communication. The problem though not unique but central 
to synchronic phonology is the extraction of the distinctive units and their identification notably in terms of 
distinctive features. This phonologic activity requires from whoever wants to exercise it a good practice of phonetic 
facts without which there cannot be a good linguist. But it does not in any case suppose the pursuit of original 
instrumental research. 1 is expected of a descriptor that he should be able to identify a given phonic reality in 
{wo combinations or in two different contexts but he is not all eXpected to be able to give an exhaustive description of 
this reality. This is the task of the specialists, that of the instrumental phoneticians and others. 


Parallel Variations 


It is obvious that until now it has not been precised with desirable clarity what a descriptor should retain of the 
phonic substance when it is a matter of extracting pertinent features from a phonologic unit. Trubetskoy died 
before having formulated a theory of distinctive features which was latent in his work. Those who, during the 
second world war and the decade following it, proposed to identify phoneme with the sum of its pertinent features 
never did so without some second thoughts : their attempts were marked either by an intention to apply structural 
points of view to the study of linguistic evolution® or by an apriorism which aims at precising the pertinent features 
not from an inspiration from the language being studied but with reference to a pre-established schema whose 


universal value had been postulated.f 


As a result, the descriptor who has decided to reject the ready-made solutions of the apriorists does not know, 
in a number of cases, how to act to render justice to the system under study. Without going very far, let us consider 
/t/- /d/ in French. One knows that in better known usages, the two phonemes /t/ and /d/ are not confounded in 
any position : the /d/ of médecin is never pronounced exactly like the /t/ of jefte ca. In general, it is taught following 
Grammont$ that the [d] af médecin is pronounced without vibrations of the glottis and that it is different from the 
[t] of jette ça because ofa ‘‘softer” articulation. As this ‘‘soft” articulation characterises also the [d] of don in 
opposition to the strong articulation of [t] of tonit is argued that the pertinent features here are the articulatory 
weakness of /d/ and the articulatory force of /t/ because these two features are constantly present in all the 
realisations of these two phonemes. The apriorists who have decided once for all to express themselves in dynamic 
terms when two occlusives oppose each other would not hesitate for a moment to note here ‘‘weak. strong”, 
unless their need for economy make them’prefer ‘‘relaxed - tense’”’ that one could use in other circumstancesf also. 
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But those who care for exactitude would hesitate much before totally excluding voicing from the list of the pertinent 
features of French. They would insist that it is really the voice that is the deciding and important feature everywhere 
where it maintains itself: that the concomitant dynamic elements acquire distinctive value only by raccroc; that 
wherever it happens it assures its function in not very satisfactory manner because the children are susceptible of 
not perceiving it until at quite an advanced age.7 They would perhaps doubt that the [d] of médecin be as much 
deprived of the glottal vibrations as the [t] of jefte ca ! and would suggest that if the subject arrives at distinguishing 
the [-ds-] of the former from the [-ts-] ofthe latter, it is because for them médecin is identified with the form 
[medasë] that they have heard from some of their contemporaries or they themselves have used it in certain styles. 
If the hunter who speaks of his gibecière does not pronounce /-bs-/ as he would pronounce /-ps-/ in gypsophile, it 
is perhaps because he is influenced by the pronunciation [Zibosjer] that he must have practiced when he recited at 
school! the verse of the well-known fable : Merton-le en notre gibecière. 

In reality, the agreement is neither on the comparative importance in French of the two phonic features other 
than force and voicing to which some would liketo attach even more importancef At the present state of 
research, the descriptor does not have to give his opinion aboutthe exact articulatory or acoustic nature of the 
multiple and complex features which distinguish /t/ from /d/ in French; to do so, it would be necessary to collect a 
documentation and follow instrumental research which would take far away from our cadre of description without 
ever really arriving at valuable conclusions. What interests us here is that not only there are in this language a pair 
of distinct phonemes which are noted by means of the letters /d/ and /t/ but also the fact that the complex of 
articulatory or acoustic differences which exist between /d/ and /t/, whatever exactly these differences may be, vary 
according to the speaker, the situation or the context in the same way that these differences vary for /b/- /p/, /v/- 
/f/ etc. What is important is not what remains in the vibrations of glottis in the articulation of the /d/ of médecin in 
such and such circumstance and with such and such person but the parallel weakening of the voice that is noted in the 
case of the /b/ of gibecière or of the /v/ of clavecin. It is on these bases that one is justified to present the proportions 


which form what is traditionally called a correlation. If we find cases where the parallelism of the vibrations 
ceases, we should, before renouncing to bring together the different pairs, verify if the divergent comportments are 
not explained by the particular conditions imposed by the local articulation : labial, labiodental, apicaletc. In 
short, what counts in the matters of paradigmatic classification is the parallel variations of the units of certain groups. 


Correlative Rapports 


This conception of rapports between the units of the system could end in graphic representations which are not 
very different from the traditional schemas. One may continue to call ‘‘correlation”’ the ensemble of two series of 
units where each series groups phonem2s which present a certain parallelism. The French facts with which we 
operated above continue thus to be graphically summarised as follows : 

p f t 


etc. 
b V d 


But it is indispensible not to lose sight of the deeper differences which exist between the old correlation and the 
network of proportions whose preceding schema could be the graphic expression. 
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In phonologic practice, the correlation is understood as the ‘‘ensemble of all the correlative pairs which are 
characterised by the same mark of correlation’? i.e., in fact, a grouping of the phonemes even though the phonemes 
here figure only as members of a pair. But with reference to the former sense of the term ‘‘correlation ,”’ one perceives 
that this linguistic usage results from an easily explanable extension which has obscured the theoretical problems posed 
by the classification of phonologic oppositions. The adjective ‘‘correlative’” is used for those things which amongst 
them have such a relation that the existence of one necessarily requires the existence of the other; the words father and 
son are correlative because a father requires the existence of a son (or a daughter ! ) and vice versa. A correlation is 
naturally the rapport of correlative terms. In phonology, a correlation should be a rapport amongst such terms 
that the existence of the one should necessarily require the existence of the other : the existence of the phonemes 
where voicing is pertinent (/b/, /d/, etc.) necessarily requires the unvoiced phonemes where there is distinctive absence 
of voicing (/p/, /t/, etc.). On the contrary, there are non-correlative phonemes such as an apical /t/ and a velar /k/ 
in French because an apical /t/ does not necessarily require the presence of a velar /k/ in the system or vice versa 
the velar does not necessarily require the presence of the apical. This amounts to saying that the definition of /b/ 
as voiced 1is due to the opposition of the unvoiced /p/ while the definition of /t/ as an apical is positively 
without any opposition with another determined feature. But this suggests that the difference between correlative 
units and non-correlative units is perhaps less due to the distinctive features themselves than due to the terms which 
are used by the linguist to define the units. If there is a language like Iroquoi where apical and velar consonants 
have been attested but where there 1s no labial consonantl®, one would define /t/ as an apical and /k/ as a velar 
but what is there to stop us from saying that the /t/ is apical and /k/ is non-apical which would amount to be saying 
that there is only one correlation of apicality in this language. On the other hand, if we consider a language, as 
we find more or less everywhere,!l where we have three types of glottal action with distinctive value : the total 
closure (glottalised articulation), the position of voice (voiced articulation) and the open position (aspirated 
articulation), we would be able to legitimately and positively characterise some consonants as ‘‘glottalised””, others as 
‘‘voiced” and the rest as ‘‘aspirated” Without implying any correlation between these types. In other words, the 
articulations at the level of glottis are not basically different from the articulations in the mouth : in both cases, it 
is a question of different actions of a specific organ, the vocal chords in one case and the tongue in the other. As 
these organs are physically quite different, their mode of function is also dissimilar : the glottis having relatively 
less amplitude, it is the ensemble of the organ that very often comports itself in a certain manner; tongue 
being a big muscle loged in a receptacle of a considerable and variable volume can be used for a given defined 
action in a given region of the mouth. But we know that the front and the back of the glottis are not necessarily 


unified. 

Generally speaking, there are zones of the phonic apparatus of man where there is much latitude and where 
each articulation seems to be more independent of the neighbouring articulations; that is why one tends to define /t/ 
and /k/ without reference to each other. But sometimes it happens that even in these zones, the density of the 
distinctive articulations is such that it is better to conceive the phonologic nature of the two neighbours in the 
framework of mutual dependance : the term ‘‘sibilants’”’ covers an articulatory genre which in Castillan and Danish 
can have only one unit but can also have two as in French, English or German; in such a case, one distinguishes, in 
the French usage, the ‘‘sibilants” properly called and the ‘‘chuintants” while the American usage opposes the 
‘‘“hissing sibilants” to the ‘‘hushing sibilants” or ‘‘sibilants” to ‘‘shibilants”, thus marking the mutual 
dependance of the two types. In the phonologic literature, however, one has always refused to talk here of a 
correlation because this would come in the way of certain fundamental apriorisms. 
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Binarism as a Procedure of Analysis 

In reality, there is no solution of continuity between an opposition of thetype of Latin /ä/- /ä/ where the 
correlative character seems to be important and an opposition of the type /t/- /k/ where each unit seems to play a 
totally autonomous role with rapport to the other. The linguist must be careful in basing his judgements in matters 
of terms which are suggested by tradition or the chance of his experience. He must also be careful about the way, 
in his research, he becomes conscious of reality and influences his description by the reality itself : to recognise the 
linguistic character or a fact, one proceeds with the operation that is now called ‘‘commutation”’ and which consists 
of replacing one fact by another of the same type to see if this replacing has a repurcussion on the significance (if 
the fact is phonic), on the phone (if the fact is semantic). As commutation is always a matter of only two units at 
a time, the binary rapport plays a primordial role in the mental operations of the researcher. A binary rapport is 
a rapport that is apprehended directly while a ternary rapport is difficult to think of en bloc and tends to be 
decomposed by analysis in a succession of two or three binary rapports : the complex of the three types of glottal 
action, glottalised, voiced and aspirated conceived as corresponding to different degrees of the opening of the glottis 
would be analysed as glottalised — voiced and voiced-aspirated; the triad apical of Castillan It d 8/ would be 
conceived as /t-d/, /d-8/, /8-t/ because to establish the phonologic status of each unit one would operate with 
three pairs as nata- nada, modo- moz0o, maza- mata which are easily thought of by every hispanist instead of 
looking for a triad like rata  rada © raza. Only one commutation is sufficient to establish two phonemes but to 
distinguish three one needs three commutations. 

If we chose Iropuoi, a language without labials, to illustrate the possibility of establishing a correlation between 
It/ and /k/, it is because from a language with /p/, /t/ and /k/, the expose had to be complicated at two stages : 
establishment of a first correlation : ‘‘lingual” (/t/ and /k/) ‘‘non-lingual” (/p/), and a second correlation : ‘‘apical”? 
(/t/) ‘‘non-apical” (/k/). If we go to languages with three distinctive glottal articulations, it is because if we had 
considered only two, voicing and unvoicing for example, one could always argue that the rapport was correlative. for 
an articulation had distinctive value only if there was another that coexisted in the language but naturally that 
would be true also of /t/ and /k/ in Iroquoi, for /t/ can be defined as apical only if it has a non-apical partner in 
whatever manner, positive or negative, one defines this partner /k/: but if one recognised that the adjunction, in 
Iroquoi, of the third partner /p/ would not change at all the status of /t/, it will have to be admitted that the 
adjunction of ‘‘voicing”” and ‘‘unvoicing”’ of the third partner ‘‘glottality” does not change the status of ‘‘voicing”. 


Under these conditions, one understands easily why one is tempted to see in the natural binary rapports a 
reality basically different from the one on which more complex rapports are based when it Corresponds to nothing in 
the facts : let us suppose a series a-b-c-d which, after a few centuries. is reduced to the binary opposition a-b, the 
opposition a+ b would not change the status of this fact; a-b is only a reduction beyond which one can go without 
eliminating the series as such, for a unit does not make a series. This differenence between one and a little more 
than one is fundamental in à structure where the units have values only due to opposition. Thisis why one would 
be able to talk properly of series a-b-c-d only if there exists another series 4-b-c-d parallel to the former. But even 
here there is no basic difference between a system of two series and a System of more than two. 


There is thus hardly any justification to retain the notion of correlative rapport in the phonological theory, for 
its use or not, in a given case, would most oftenly be determined by subjective factors that one has no interest to 
bring in. 

It is however this type of rapport that was retained by primitive phonolgy as the only one worth consideration. 
The ‘‘Project of standarised phonological terminology”"  recognises as possible rapports between the different 
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phonemes of the same language only the correlation and disjunction, i.e. it sets apart the pairs conceived as binary 
as it opposes them indistinctly to all the others : /p/ -/b/ thus occupies an important place while /p/. /t/ and /p/= 
/k/ are rejected with the oppositions such as /p/- /1/ or /k/- /u/ whose existence is hardly noticed. This first 
manifestation of binarist apriorism was one of the most critcised features of the Project. It is quite possible that 
Trubetskoy accepted this principle only provisionally with the intention of coming back to it as in fact he did five 
years later in his Essai d'une theorie des oppositions phonologiques. But he gave a privileged position, even in his 
posthumous book, to the binary oppositions that he called ‘‘bilateral”. It is this conviction that stood in his way to 
see that neutralisation is not necessarily limited to bilateral oppositions but can occur every time the pertinence of 
the features is lost with which the phonemes of identical base, whatever there number may be, are distinguished from 
each other : in Spanish, of example, the series /m/ — /n/ - /ñ/ presents oppositions which are neutralised in the 
implosive position. 

In a laudable effort to amend the terms ofthe ‘Project in matters of the classification of the oppositions 
Trubetskoy moved further the progress of research; the detailed analysis that he presented merits to be carried on: 
he very well saw and noted the importance of the proportional oppositions : /p/. /t/ finally gets phonological status. 
But he did not reconsider the problem of binary opposition. He declares that the distinction between bilateral 
and multilateral oppositions is extremely important (‘‘ausserordentlich wichtig”’)5; but he has hardly any argument 
to support his affirmation and one legitimately wonders if he is personally convinced. J. Cantineau who took up 
much later the problem of the classification of oppositions has insisted on the importance of the proportional 
oppositions!$ as opposed to the Trubetskoyan bilaterality, the notion of the homogenous oppositions in the chain. 
But he has not presented a coherent critique of the notion of the bilateral opposition. 

The present binarism is explained very well as a systematic extension of the correlative rapport. It continues 
directly the primitive apriorism without any trace whatever of the effort of Trubetskoy to re-analyse the facts. 
To those who were against the assimilation of /p/- /t/ and /p/- /a/, Trubetskoy had replied by pointing out to 
the proportional character of /p/- /t/. The binarist reaction consisted of giving to /p/- /t/,/t/- /k/,/s/- /3/ 
the same binary status as that of /p/- /b/. It was easy to do so to the extent that one took it to be his right to 
retain at his will certain aspects of phonic complex which assure the distinction between two neighbouring phonemes 
in the system and leave all the others as superfluous or as it is said, ‘‘ redundant”. We saw above how one could, 
in articulatory terms, arbitrarily reduce a series /p/-— /t/ - /k/ to binary rapports where only the features of 
‘“‘Hnguality” and ‘‘apicality” were retained as pertinent and where the bilabial and velar realities were not given 
structural status. The binarists prefer an acoustic terminology but operate otherwise. 


The Pertinent Feature : Ensemble of Phonic Characteristics 


There is in fact only ore way to protect language from the arbitrariness of the linguist and it 1s to forbid him 
to make his choice from the phonic characteristics that contribute to the distinction of the phonemes. This amounts 
to saying that a pertinent feature is an ensemble of the distinctive phonic characteristics which are not distinctive 
anywhere in the system : the ensemble of the characteristics which distinguish /b/ from /t/ in French cannot be 
considered as a pertinent feature, for the existence of /d/ indicates that the bilabial articulation does not automatically 
involve what is called ‘‘voicing””, and that the apical articulation does not necessarily require ‘‘Voicelessness”. It 
would therefore be necessary to give the credit of two pertinent features to /b/ : the ‘‘bilabiality” and ‘‘voicing”. 
‘“Bilabiality”” requires not only a stop realised by means of two lips but a whole play of the ensemble of buccal and 
pharyngal organs; ‘‘voicing’”’, we have seen, involves not only the glottal vibrations but a certain degree of 
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articulatory vizour and probably other characteristics that could be decisive at least in certain contexts. These two 
terms should therefore be not taken literally; ‘‘bilabiality”” designates what is common to the comportments of /p/; 
/b/ and /m/ in the different contexts where they occur and which distinguish them from the non-bilabials; ‘‘voicing”” 
designates what is common to the comportments of /b/, /v/, /d, etc., and what distinguishes them from the 
corresponding unvoiced and does not necessarily imply, in all the realisations. the vibrations of the glottis. The term 
that designates a distinctive feature must always be understood as conventional and not descriptive. This would 
generally be a traditional term as ‘‘voicing” which has the advantage of allowing all the linguists to identify 
immediately what is in question. It must always be conceived as employed within inverted commas even where 
precaution is dispensed with. 

Itis obvious that this conception of pertinent feature implies a system of proportional oppositions. This 
leads to believe that an isolated phoneme or the phonemes of a pair that does not enter into such a system are 
unanalysable in pertinent features. It is immediately clear for an isolated phoneme like /1/in French : /1/ as 
unique lateral is opposed to all the other phonemes of the system: one can naturally, if one likes to, declare that /1/ 
is characterised by the pertinent feature of ‘‘laterality” but as /1/ is linguistically nothing but ‘“laterality”’ and this 
term is purely conventional, one could easily say that /1/ is “1”. 

In principle, a pair of isolated phonemes does not exist because if x and y are distinct from each other ina 
way that has no parallel in the system, x will be defined simply as ‘‘x” and y as “y”. This is what one would say 
about /r/ and /1/in Italian, a language where one could be tempted to describe these two phonemes under the 
traditional label of ‘“‘liquids”. In fact, /r/ would be “vibrations” or just ‘r”’, and /1/ ‘‘laterality” or just ‘‘L”: 
However, when the common base of the two phonemes is quite specific and the differentiative features relatively 
abstract, one would hesitate a bit to ignore this common base : in Spanish, the rapport between r of cero and the rr 
of cerro is not found elsewhere in the language; one could describe it as a rapport of short with long or weak with 
strong; there are certainly no phonemes other than /r/ where one would think of saying thatitis short and none 
other than /f/ about which one would say that it is ‘‘long’’; but even with these commas which indicate their 
coventional character, to define /r/ as ‘‘r’””’ and /f/ as ‘‘F”” is to imply the real common base with the choice of the 
letter r, i.e., to deny the disjoining character of the opposition that one affirms elsewhere by refusing to accept an 
analytical definition in pertinent features. Itistrue thatitis suficient to change the language of study and the 
system of transcription to reaffirm this disjoining character : in English, one could define r of cero as ‘a flap”” noted 
as /r/, the rr of cerro as ‘‘a trill”” noted as /f/. In fact, this sort of problem expects, to be resolved, that one examines 
the case anew from the point of view of what 1s called the extension of the distinctive power of the opposition : it 
so happens that ‘‘flap”” and ‘‘trill”” in Spanish are opposed only in a well defined position and are in complementation 
elsewhere in the contents where we have either ‘‘flap”” or ‘‘trill or sometimes intermediary productions: it is the 
existence of the neutralisations of this opposition that authorises us to mark the common base as one would in fact 
do by defining the two phonemes as ‘‘r’’ and “‘F” 
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me 
12. 
13° 


14. 


15! 


16. 
17. 


NOTES 


. There is however no interest in establishing this dichotomy anterior to the operation that is presented by the 


phonemes : there is nothing to oppose that [il and [j] in German, syllabic [1] and non-syllabic [e] in Czech be 
considered as the variants of the same phoneme. In French, one could rightly declare that every phoneme could 
be syllabic and that the phoneme /d/, for example, is realised as,[d] in dur /dür/ but often as [d2] as in 
dessous /d£u/. 


. Except, of course, if one sticks to the interpretation of meringue, phonetically [marËëg|; cf. the preceding note. 
. Cf. A. Martinet, Economie des changements phonétiques, Berne, 1955, chapter 3 and in particular n. 8. 


See, for example, R. Jakobson, G. Fant and M. Halle, Preliminaries to Speech Analysis, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1952. 
La paononciation Française, Paris, 1930, p. 96-97. 


. Cf. Preliminaries, p. 5-8 and 37. 


The author of these lines corrected as descende de lit as descente de lit when at the age of ten he saw this 
composed word in a text. 


. Cf. M. Durand, Word 12, p. 15-34. 
. N.S. Trubetskoy, Principede phonologie, 1949, p. 89. 
10. 


Cf. for example, the phonological system of Oneida in F.G. Lounsbury, Oneida Verb Morphology, Yale, 1953, 
D: 27: 

Georgian 1s a good example of it; cf. the description of H. Vogt, NTS 9, p. 10-11. 

TCLP 4, p. 309-323; see, notably, p. 313-315. 

Trubetskoy recalls the decisive role played by R. Jakobson in the genesis of the phonological concept of 
correlation; cf. Grundzüge der Phonologie, Prague, 1939, p. 73 note 1 : ‘‘Zum ersten Male wurde der von 
Jakobson vorgeschlagene und bsstimmte Ausdruck‘*Korrelation”’...an den HaagerLinguistenkongress gebraucht”. 
Journal de psychologie 33, p. 5-18. 

Principes de phonologie, p. 69-87. 

Grundzüge, p. 61. 

Word 11, p. 1-9 

For the implication of the point of view presented here in the case of ‘‘gaps”’, cf. Word 11, p. 116-117. 
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THE UNITS OF DISCOURSE 


Michel Foucault 


The interplay of the concepts of discontinuity, rupture, threshold, limit, series and transformation poses to every 
historical analysis not only the questions of procedure but also of theoretical problems. These are the problems 
which will be studied here. They will be envisaged in a specific field in these so uncertain disciplines of their frontiers- 
so indecisive in their content that they are called the history of ideas, or thought or sciences or knowledge. 

There is first of all a negative work to be accomplished. Itisto leave aside a whole frame of notions where 
each of them diversifies in its own way the theme of continuity. They certainly do not have a rigorous conceptual 
structure but their function is quite precise. For example, the notion of tradition : it aims at giving a unique 
temporal status to an ensemble of phenomena that is both successive and identical (or at least analogous); it enables 
us to rethink the dispersion of history in its own form; it authorises us to reduce the difference of each beginning to 
go back, without discontinuing, to the indefinite assignment of the origin; with its help, one can isolate the innova- 
tions on the base of permanence and transfer the merit of originality to the genius and to the proper decision of the 
individuals. Such is also the notion of influence that furnishes a support —too magical to be properly analysed—to 
the facts of transmission and communication that refer to a process of causal allure (but without rigorous or 
theoretical definition) of the phenomena of resemblance or repetition that links, at a distance and across time—as 
with the intermediary of a milieu of propogation—the units defined as individuals, works, notions or theories. Such 
are also the notions of development and evolution : they enable us to regroup a succession of dispersed events to 
submit them to an examplary power of life(with its adaptive moves, its capacity of innovation.the incessant correlation 
of its different elements, its systems of assimilation and exchanges), of discovering in the work, in each beginning, a 
principle of coherence and the outline of a future unit, of mastering the time with a perpetually reversible rapport 
between an origin and an end that is never given but is always at work. Such are still the notions of ‘‘mentality” or 
“esprit” which allow us to establish, between the simultaneous or sucessive phenomena, at a given epoch, of a 
community of significance, the symbolic links, an interplay of resemblance and mirror—or the notions which bring 
out as the principle of unity and explication the sovereignity of a collective conscience. It is necessary to question 
these ready-made syntheses, these groupings which are ordinarily accepted as such before any test, these links whose 
validity to enter the game is recognised: these forms and these obscure forces with which one is used to connect there the 
discourses of men should be dislodged: they should be chased away from the shade where they rule rather than leaving 
them to spontaneously accept to have nothing to do, because of their worry of the method in the first instance, with 
a large number of dispersed events. 


We should also be concerned with these cuts or groupings which are quite familiar to us. Can one admit 
without reservation the distinction of the major types of discourse or forms or genres such as literature, philosophy, 
religion, history, fiction etc., and which are opposed to each other and which turn them into major historical 
individualities ? We are ourselves not sure of the usage of the distinction in our world of discourse especially when 
it is a question of analysing thz ensembles of utterances which were, at the time of their formulation, distributed, 
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divided and characterised in an entirely different manner. After all, ‘‘literature”” and ‘‘politics’” are recent Categories 
which can be applied to medieval culture or even to classical culture only as a retrospective hypothesis with an 
interplay of formal analogies or semantic resemblances but neither literature nor politics and not even philosophy 
and sciences articulate the field of discourse in seventeenth or eighteenth century as they did in the nineteenth. In 
any way, these cuts whether they are the one we accept or they are contemporary to the discourses already studied 
always belong to reflexive categories, to principles of classification, to normative rules and to institutionalised types. 
They are in turn the facts of discourse which deserve to be analysed along with others. They have of course complex 
rapports with them but they are not of intrinsic, autochtonous and universally recognisable character. 


The unities which above all must be kept in suspense are those which are immediately important : those of the 
book and the work. Apparently, can one efface them without an extreme artifice ? Are they not given in the most 
definitive manner ? The material individualisation of the book that occupies a specific space, that has 4n economic 
value and that marks by means of a certain number of signs, the limits of its beginning and its end : the establish- 
ment of a work that is recognised and defined by attributing a number of texts to an author. And yet as soon as 
we give it a close look, the difficulties begin. Material unity of the book ? Is it the same if it refers to an anthology 
of poems, a collection of posthumous fragments, the Traitédes Coniques or a volume of Histoire de France of 
Michelet ? Is it the same when it refers to Un coup dedés, to the affair of Gilles de Rais, to San Marco of Butor or 
a catholic missal. In other words, 1s the material unity of a volume not a weak unity and accessory as compared 
to the discursive unity that it supports ? But is this discursive unity homogenous and uniformally applicable ? A 
novel of Stendhal or a novel of Dostoievsky cannot be individualised as those of La Comédie humaine and these in 
turn cannot be distinguished from each other as Ulysses from Odyssey. It is because the margins of a book are 
never so clear or rigorously cut ; thisis why the title, the first lines and the period, its internal configuration 
and the form that autonomises it, all these are taken in a system of reference with other books, other texts, and 
other sentences, i.e. the knot in a network. And this system of reference is not homologous depending on whether 
it is a treatise of mathematics, a commentary of texts, an historical narrative or an episode in a romanesque cycle : 
in any case, the unity of the book even if it is taken as a network of rapports, cannot be considered identical. The 
book may be taken as a nice object in hand, as shrivelled up in a little parallel pipe that encloses it but its unity 
is variable and relative. As soon as it is interrogated, it loses its evidence ; it does not indicate itself, it is constructed 
only from a complex field of discourse. 

As to the work, the problems that it raises are still more difficult. In appearance, however, how simple they 
are ! À sum of texts which can be denoted by the sign of a proper name. This denotation, however, (even if one 
leaves aside the problems of attribution), is not an homogeneous function: does the name of the author denote in 
the same manner a text that he has himself published under his name, a text that he has presented under a pseudo- 
name. another that one would find after his death as a rough draft, another still that is just a sketch, a copy of 
notes, a ‘‘paper”’ ? The constitution of a complete work or an opus pre-supposes a number of choices which are 
neither easy to justify nor to formulate : is it sufficient to add to the texts published by the author those he planned 
to give to the press and which are left incomplete only because of his death ? Should one integrate there also what is 
just rough, sketchy work corrections and notes on the books ? Should one add the abondoned outlines ? And what 
status must be given to the letters, notes, reported conversations, notes transcribed by listeners, in short, to this 
immense net of verbal traces that an individual leaves around him at the time of his death, and which speak in an 
indefinite crisscrossing in so many different languages ? In any case, the name ‘‘Mallarmé”’ does not refer in the same 
manner to English themes, to the translations of Edgar Poe, to the poems or to his responses to the interviews : 
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similarly, it is not the same rapport that exists between the name of Nietzsche on the one hand, and on the other, the 
biographies of youth; the scholastic dissertations, the philological articles, Zarathoustra, Ecce homo, the letters, the 
last post-cards signed as ‘‘Dionysos’”” or ‘‘Kaiser Nietzsche” ,the numerous note-books where are confused the notes of 
drycleaning with the projects of aphorisms. In fact, if one talks so voluntarily without questioning any more of the 
“work” of an author, it is because one takes it to be defined by a certain function of expression. One admits that there 
must be a level (as profound as it is necessary to imagine) that the work reveals in all its fragments, however minu- 
scule and inessential thay may be, the expression of his thought or experience or imagination or the unconscious of the 
author or even the historical determination where he was fixed. But one sees at once that such a unity, far from being 
given immediately, is constituted by means of an operation; that this operation is interpretative (for it deciphers in the 
text the transcription of something that is hidden and manifested at the same time); that finally, the operation that 
determines the opus in its unity and consequently the work itself would not be the same if it is a question of the 
author of Théâtre et son double or of the author of Tractatus and hence here and there one would talk of a ‘‘work” 
in the same sense, the work can neither be considered as an immediate unity nor as a certain unity nor as an 
homogeneous unity. 

Finally, there is the last precaution to put out of circuit the unreflected continuities with which one organises 
in advance the discourse that one is going to analyse : it is to renounce the two themes which are linked with each 
other and which also confront each other. The first would prefer that it may never be possible to assign, in the 
order of the discourse, the irruption of a veritable event ; that beyond all apparent beginnings, there is always a 
secret origin—so secret and so original that one: can never apprehend it properly initself. So much so that one 
would be fatally redirected, across the naivity of chronologies, towards an indefinitely recoiled point that is never 
present in any history; by itself it would be only its proper void and after it all the beginnings could always be 
only the rebeginning or the occulation (to tell the truth, in one and the same gesture, this and that). To this theme 
is attached another according to which every manifest discourse would secretly repose on an already-said: and this 
already-said would not simply be a sentence already pronounced, a text already written, but a ‘‘never said”, a 
discourse without body, a voice as silent as a soufle, a writing which is only the cavity of its own trace. As such. 
it is supposed that all that is formulated by a discourse is found already articulated in this demi-silence 
which is preliminary to it, which continues to Obstinately run underit, but it covers it and makes it quiet. The 
manifest discourse would in the long run be only the repressive presence of what it does not say: and this not-said 
would be a cavity that torpedoes from the interior all that is said. The first motive aims at the historical analysis 
to be the quest and repetition of an origin that escapes all historical determination; the other is devoted to an 
interpretation of or listening to an alreay-said that would at the same time be a non-said. One should renounce 
all these themes whose function is to guarantee the infinite continuity of discourse and its secret presence to itself 
in a game of an absence that is always reconducted. One should be ready to welcome each moment of the discourse 
in its irruption of the event: in this punctuality where it appears, and in this temporal dispersion that enables it 
to be repeated, known, forgotton, transformed, effaced upto its least traces, lost, far away from all gaze, in the 
dust of the books. The discourse should be referred to the distant presence of origin; it should be treated in the 
frame of its instance. 


These preliminary forms of continuity and all these syntheses that one does not problematise and leaves as good 
by right should then be kept in suspense. Of course, they should not be declined definitively but one should shake 
the quietness with which they are accepted; it should be shown that they do not go by themselves, that they are 
always the effect of a construction whose rules should be known and the justifications be controlled: the conditions 
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and the analyses with which some of them are legitimate should be defined, and those which, in any case cannot 
be admitted should be indicated. It could very well be that for example the notions of ‘‘influence” or ‘‘evolution” 
are revealed by a critique that puts them— for a more or less long time—out of usage. But should we always bypass 
the ‘‘work’’, the ‘‘book’’ or unities like ‘‘science” or “literature” ? Should they be taken as illusions, buildings 
without legitimacy and wrongly acquired results ? Should we renounce to take their support even if it 1s provisional 
and never give them a definition ? It is a question, in fact, to uproot them from their quasi-evidence, to leave the 
problems that they pose; to recognise that they are not a quiet place from where one may pose other questions 
(about their structure, coherence, systematicity, transformations), but they themselves pose a whole network of 
questions (What are they ? How should they be defined or outlined ? What type of distinct laws can they obey ? 
Which articulation are they susceptible of ? Which sub-ensembles can they create ? Which specific phenomena do 
they bring out in the field of discourse ?). It is a question of recognising that they are not after all just nothing as 
one believed them to be at first sight. In short, they require a theory and this theory cannot be without the 
appearance, in its non-synthetic purity, the field of the facts of discourse from where they are constructed. 


As for me, I will not do anything else : of course, I will take as the initial mark the unities already given 
(such as psycho-pathology or medicine or political economy) but I would not place myself within these doubtful 
unities to study their internal configuration or their secret contradictions. I will depend upon them only at the time 
when I will ask myself what unities do they form ; by what right can they occupy a domain that specifies them in 
space and a continuity that individualises them in time ; according to which laws are they formed : on the bases of 
which discursive events are they divided ;: and if finally they are not, in their accepted and partly institutional 
individuality, the effect of the surface of more consistent unities. I would accept the ensembles that are proposed to 
me by history only to question them ;:to unwind them and to know if one can recompose them legitimately ; to 
know if one should not reconstitute others to replace them in a more general space, that dissipating their apparant 
familiarity enables us to formulate a theory of it. 


Once these immediate forms of continuity are suspended, a whole domain in fact is liberated, An immense 
domain but which can be defined : it is constituted of the ensemble of all the effective utterances (that were spoken 
and written) in their dispersion of events and in the instance that is proper to each of them. Before being concerned 
with, in all certitude, a science or novels or political discourses or a work of an author or even a book, the 
material that was treated in its first neutrality is a large number of events in the space of general discourse. Thus 
appears the project of a description of discursive events as the horizon for the research of unities that are formed 
there. This description is easily distinguishable from the analysis of language. Of course, One cannot establish a 
linguistic system {unless one constructs it artificially) without utilising a corpus of utterances or a collection of the 
facts of discourse but then it is a question of defining, from the ensemble that has the same value as that ofa 
specimen, the rules which enable us to construct eventually utterances other than these. Even if it disappeared 
since long, even if nobody talks about it any more and it has been restored on the basis of rare fragments, a 
language always constitutes a system for possible utterances : it is a finite ensemble of rules which authorises an 
infinite number of performances. The field of discursive events on the other hand is an ensemble that is always 
finite and actually limited only to the linguistic sequences which had been formulated ; they can very well be 
numerous and can by their number go beyond all capacity of recording, memory or reading : all the same, they 
constitute a finite ensemble. The question that the analysis of language poses about the facts of any discourse is 
always about the rules following which such and such utterance was constructed and consequently according to 
which rules other similar utterances could be constructed. The description of the events of discourse poses an 
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entirely different question : how is it that this utterance appeared and not another in its place ? 

One sees equally that this description of the discourse is opposed to the history of thought. Even here, one can 
reconstitute a system of thought only from a definite ensemble of discourse. But this ensemble is treated in 
such a way that one tries to find beyond the utterances the intention of the speaking subject and his 
conscious activity, that he wanted to say, or still more, the uconscious play that comes out in spite of him in 
what he has said orin the almost imperceptible break of his manifest speech; in any case, it is à question 
of reconstituting another discourse, of finding the dumb murmuring and inexhaustible speech that animates from 
within the voice that one hears. and of re-establishing the slender and invisible text that moves across the crevice of 
the written lines which at times hustles them around. The analysis of thought is always allegoric With rapport to 
the discourse that it utilises. Its question infallibly is: who then was saying in what was said ? The analysis of the 
discursive field is oriented in an entirely different way; it is a question of apprehending the utterance in the narrowness 
and the uniqueness of its event to determine the conditions of its existence, to fix exactly its limits to establish its 
correlations with other utterances which could be linked with it and to show what other forms of enunciation it 
excludes. One does not look for, beyond what is manifest, semi-silent murmuring of another discourse; it should be 
shown that it could not do anything other than what it is, how it is exclusive of all others and how it takes, amongst 
others and, with rapport to others, a place that now others could occupy. The proper question for such an analysis 
could be formulated as what is then this unique existence that comes to light in what is said, —and nowhere else ? 


One could ask what purpose the keeping in suspension of all the admitted unities could serve if it is a question 
after all of finding the unities that one pretends to question at the beginning. In fact, the systematic effacement of 
the already given unities enables us first to restitute to the utterance its uniqueness of the event and to show that 
the discontinuity is not only one of these great accidents which form fiissure in the geology of history but is there 
already in the simple fact of the utterance: one brings it out in its historical irruption; what one tries to keep under 
watch is this incision that it constitutes, this irreducible—and very often minuscule—-emergence. However trivial it 
may be, however un-important one considers it in its consequences, however quickly forgotten it may be after its 
appearance, however little understood and badly deciphered it may be, an utterance 1s always an event that 
neither language nor significance can exhaust entirely. Of course, it is a strange event: firstly, because it 
is linked on the one hand to a gesture of writing or an articulation of a speech but on the other hand it 
opens to itself an existence altering in the field of a memory or in the materiality of the manuscripts, books 
and in any other form of recording; secondly, because it is unique like any event but it is open to repetition, 
transformation and reactivation; finally, because 1t is linked with the consequences that it incites butat the 
same time and according to an entirely different modality it is linked with the utterances which precede it and also 
which follow it. 


If one isolates the instance of the enunciative event with rapport to language and thought, it is not done so to 
disseminate the dust of facts. It is to be sure to note to bring it to the operators of synthesis which may be purely 
psychological (the intention of the author, the form of his esprit, the rigour of his thought, the theses that haunt 
him, the project that traverses his existence and is the cause of signification) and can apprehend other forms of 
regularity, other types of rapports and relations of utterances amongst themselves (even if they escape the conscience 
of the author, even 1f it is a question of the utterances which do not have the same author, even if the authors do 
not know each other), the relations between groups of utterances thus established (even if these groups are neither 
concerned with the same domains nor the neighbouring domains: even if they do not have the same fromal level, 
even if they do not have a place of assignable exchange) the relations between utterances or the groups of utterances 
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and events of an entirely different order (technical, economic, social, political). To bring out in its purity the space 
where the discursive events are deployed is not to undertake to re-establish it in an isolation that nothing could 
surmount: it is not to close it on oneself; it is to render oneself free to describe in and outside oneself the moves of 
the networks of relations. 

The third interest of such a description of the facts of discourse is in liberating them of all the groupings 
which are taken as natural, immediate and universal unities; one takes up the possibility of describing them but this 
time it is done by means af an ensemble of controlled decisions of other unities so that one could define clearly the 
conditions. It could be legitimate to constitute, from the correctly described relations, the discursive ensembles which 
would not be arbitrary but would however remain invisible. Of course, these relations could never have been 
formulated by themselves in the utterances in question (with the exception for exampie of these explicit 
relations which are presented and said by the discourse itself when it takes up the form of a novel or when it is 
inscribed in a series of mathematical theorems). They would not, however, constitute, in any manner, a sort of a 
secret discourse; animating from within the manifest discourse; itis not thus an interpretation of the enunciative 
facts that could bring them to light but rather the analysis of their existence, succession, mutual functioning, 
reciprocal determination and independent or correlative transformation. 

It is excluded, all the same, that one could describe without adjustment all the relations which could thus appear. 
As a first approximation a provisional division must be accepted : an initial region that the analysis would shake and 
reorganise if need be. How should this region be circumscribed ? On the one hand, it is necessary to empirically 
select a domain where the relations would probably be in a large number, dense and relatively easy to describe : and 
in the other region where the discursive events seem to be better linked with each other and according to relations 
better decipherable than in the one that is generally designated with the term of science ? But on the other hand, 
how to take the best chance to comprehend in an utterance, not the moment of its formal structure and its laws of 
construction, but that of its existence and the rules of its appearance, without addressing onself to the groups of not 
so formalised discourses where the utterances do not necessarily seem to be generated according to the rules of pure 
syntax ? How can one be sure that one will escape the cuts such as those of the work, the categories such as those 
of influence, without proposing from the very beginning quite large domains and quite vast chronological scales ? 
Finally, how to be sure that one will be taken in by all these unities or syntheses that are little reflected upon and 
which refer to the speaking individual, to the subject of the discourse, to the author of the text, in short, to all these 
anthropological categories ? without considering the ensemble of the utterances through which these categories are 
constituted,—the ensemble of utterances that have chosen for their ‘‘object” the subject of discourse (their proper 
subject) and have undertaken to deploy it as the field of knowledge ? 

Thus is explained the privilege that I accorded to these discourses about which one can say, very schematically, 
that they define the ‘‘sciences of man”. But it is only a privilege of the beginning. It is necessary to keep two facts 
well in mind : that the analysis of discursive events is not in any manner limited to a similar domain and that on 
the other hand the division of this domain can neither be considered as definitive nor absolutely valid; it is a 
question of a first approximation that should enable us to bring out the relations which might efface the outlines of 
this first attempt. 


II 
The Enunciative Function 


It is no use looking for the definition of utterance in the grouping of unitary signs. Neither syntagm, nor the 
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rules of construction, nor a canonical form of succession and permutation can be taken for it; the utterance is what 
is responsible for the existence of these ensembles of signs and allows these rules or these forms to be actualised. 
But they exist due to it; it is in a unique way that must not be confused with the existence of the signs as elements 
of a language nor with the material existence of the marks which occupy a fragment and last fora long or a short 
time. It is this unique mode of existence, characteristics of every series of signs, provided that it 1s enunciated, that 
we will examine now. 

(a) Let us again take an example of these signs fashioned or presented in a defined material and grouped in an 
arbitray or non-arbitrary mode but which in any case is not grammatical—such as the keys of a typewriter or a 
handful of characters of printing. It suffices that the signs given as such, I recopy them on a sheet of paper (and in the 
order in which they are without producting any word) that they constitute an utterance of the letters of the alphabet 
in an order that helps in typing, utterance of an aleatory group of letters. What has then happened that there is an 
utterance ? What can this second ensemble have anew with rapport to the former ? Is it reduplication or the fact 
that it is a copy ? Certainly not, for the keys of the typewriter recopy a certain model but as such are not utterances. 
Is it the intervention of the subject ? The answer would be twice unsatisfactory, for it is not enough that the reitera- 
tion of a series be due to the initiative of an individual that it be transformed by this very fact, into an utterance. 
In any case, the problem is not in the cause or the origin of reduplication but in the singular relation between these 
two identical series. The second series is not an utterance because of the fact that one can establish a bi-unique 
relation between each of the elements of the first series (this relation characterises either the fact of duplication if it 
is a question a pure and simple copy or of the exactitude of the utterance if one has precisely crossed the threshold of 
enunciation but it does not help in defining this threshold or the very fact of the utterance.) A series of signs would 
become an utterance on the condition that it has with the ‘‘other thing” (which could be strangely similar to it and 
quasi identical) a specific rapport which concerns itself, and not its cause, nor its elements. 

It can be said undoubtedly that there is nothing enigmatic in this rapport; that on the contrary it is quite 
familiar and it has continued to be analysed; that it is a question of the rapport of the signifier with the signified 
and of the name of what it designates; of the rapport of the sentence with its significance; or of the rapport of the 
proposition with its referent. I believe that it can be shown that the relation of the utterance with what is uttered 
is not superposable on any of these rapports. 


The utterance, even 1f it is reduced to a nominal syntagm (‘The boat !”’), or to a proper noun (‘Pierre !”’) does 
not have the same rapport with what it states or with the noun or with what it designates or signifies. The noun is 
a linguistic element that can occupy different places in the grammatical ensembles : its meanings are defined by its 
rules of usage (where it is a question ofthe individuals which can rightly be designated by it or the syntactic 
structures in Which it can correctly enter); a noun is defined by its possibilities of recurrence. An utterance exists 
outside every possibility of reappearance; and the rapport that it has with what it states is not identical with an 
ensemble of the rules of usage. It is a question of a unique rapport : and if under these conditions an identical 
formulation reappears—they are the same words which are used, they are substantially the same nouns, on the whole 
it 1s the same sentence but it is not necessarily the same utterance. 


One should also not confuse the rapport of the utterance with what it states, the rapport of the proposition 
with its referent. The logicians, we know, say that a proposition such as “The mountain of gold is in California” 
cannot be verified because it does not have a referent : its negation too is neither more nor less true than its affirma- 
tion. Should it be said in the same way that an utterance has no meaning if the proposition that is brought into 
existence by it does not have a referent ? It would rather be necessary to affirm the inverse and say that it is not the 
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absence of the referent that involves the absence of the correlate of the utterance but it is the correlate of the 
utterance—to which it is linked, what is handled by it, not only what is said but what it refers to, its ‘‘theme’”’—which 
allows us to say whether the proposition has a referent or not : itisthis that enables us to decide in a definitive 
manner. Let us suppose in fact that the formulation ‘The mountain of gold is in California” is neither found 
in a manual of geography nor in a narrative of voyage but in a novel or in some fiction, one could recognise in 
it a value of verity or of error (depending upon the imaginary world to which he refers authorises or not such a 
geological and geographical fantasy). One must know what the utterance refers to and what is its space of correlation 
to be able to say whether a proposition has or does not have a referent. ‘‘The present king of France is bald”’ lacks 
referent only if one believes that the utterance refers to the world of historical information of today. The relation of 
the proposition with the referent cannot serve as a model and as a law for the rapport of the utteranee with what it 
utters. The latter is not only of the same level as the former, but it seems to be anterior to it. 


Finally, it cannot be superposed either on the rapport that could exist between a sentence and its significance. 
The gap between these two forms of rapport appears clearly à propos of the famous sentences which make no sense 
in spite of their grammatically perfectly correct structure (as in the example : the colourless green ideas sleep soundly). 
In fact, to say that a sentence like this makes no sense supposes that one has already excluded a certain number of 
possibilities : one admits that it does not refer to a narrative of a dream, to a poetic text, to a coded message or the 
speech of a person under the influence of drug but it is a question of a certain type of utterance which has a rapport 
in a well-defined world with a visible reality. It is within a well estabalised given enunciative reality that the rapport 
of a sentence with its significance can be assigned. Moreover, these sentences, even if one takes them on the enuncia- 
tive level where they make any sense are not, inasmuch as sentences, deprived of correlations : first of all the ones 
which allow us to say, for example, that the ideas are neither coloured nor colourless and hence the sentence makes 
no sense (and its correlations concern a plane of reality where the ideas are invisible, where the colours are given on 
seeing, etc.); and the others which require the sentence in question to be mentioned as a type of correct syntactic 
organisation but deprived of sense (and these correlations concern the plane of language, its laws and its properties). 
A sentence may very well be non-signifying but it may refer to something inasmuch as it 1s an utterance. 


How one should define the relation that would properly characterise the utterance—the relation that seems to 
be implicitly supposed by the sentence or the proposition and that appears to be pre-requisite ? How one should 
detatch it from its rapports of significance or from its values of verity with which it is ordinarily confused ? An 
utterance whatever it may be, and as simple as one can imagine, does not have for its correlate an individual or 
singualr object that could be designated with a given word of the sentence : in the case of the utterance such as 
‘The mountain of gold is in California,” the correlate is not that real or imaginary, possible or absurd formulation 
which is designated by the nominal syntagm that functions as a subject but the correlate of the utterance is not 
even the state of things or a relation susceptible of verifying the proposition (in the example chosen here, it would 
be a spatial inclusion of a certain mountain in a given region). On the other hand what can be defined as the 
correlate of the utterance is an ensemble of domains where such objects can appear and where such relations can be 
assigned : that would, for example, be a domain of material objects having a certain number of physical, establishable 
properties of the relations of perceptible size, —or on the contrary, it would be a domain of fictional objects with 
arbitrary properties (even if they have a certain consistency and a certain coherence), without instance experimental 
or percetpive verification; it would be a domain of spatial and geographical localisations:with coordinates, distances, 
relation of neighbourhood and of inclusion—or on the contrary, a domain of symbolic belongings and of secret 
kinships; it would be a domain of the objects which exist in the same instant and on the same scale of time where 
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the utterance is formulated, or it may very well be a domain of objects which belong to an entirely another present— 
the one that is indicated and constituted by the utterance itself and not the one to which the utterance itself belongs. 
An utterance does not have before it (and in a sort of tête-à-tête) a correlate—or an absence of the correlate, as a 
proposition has a referent (or does not have one), as a proper noun designates an individual (or a person). It is 
linked rather with a “referential” which is not at all constituted of ‘things ”, “facts”. ‘‘realities” or ‘‘beings”, but of 
the laws of possibilites, the rules of the existence for the objects which are nominated, designated or described there, 
for the relations which are affirmed or negated there. The referential of the utterance forms the place, the condition, 
the field of emergence, the instance of differentiation of the individuals or the objects, the states of things and 
relations which are presented by the utterance itself, it defines the possibilities of the appearance and delimitation of 
what gives the sentence its significance, the proposition its value of verity. It is this ensemble that characterises the 
enunciative level of the formulation in opposition to its grammatical and logical level; the utterance makes of a 
syntagm or of a series of symbols a sentence to which one may or may not assign a significance, and a proposition 
which may or may not receive a value of verity. 

In any case, it is obvious that the description of this enunciative level can neither be achieved by a formal 
analysis nor by a semantic investigation nor by verification but by the analysis of the rapports between the utterance 
and the spaces of differentiation where it makes the differences appear. 


(b) An utterance, moreover, is distinguished from any series of linguistic elements from the fact that it retains a 
specific rapport with the subject, a rapport whose nature must be precised and, above all, must be detached from 
the relations with which one could confuse it: 

The subject of the utterance in fact must not be reduced to the grammatical elements in first person which are 
presented within this sentence. Firstly, because the subject of the utterance is not within the linguistic syntagm: 
secondly, because an utterance that does not have a first person all the same has a subject; finally, and above all, all 
the utterances which have a fixed grammatical form (whether it is the first or the second person) do not have one and 
the same rapport with the subject of the utterance. One perceives easily that this relation is not the same in an 
utterance of the type ‘‘Evening is falling’’, and ‘Every effect has a cause”: as to the utterance of the type ‘For a 
long time I slept early”, the rapport with the subject that announces is not the same, 1f one hears it articulated in the 
course of a conversation, and if one reads it as the first line of a book that is called À la Recherche du temps perdu. 


Is this subject that is outside the sentence not simply the real individual who articulated or wrote it ? There are 
no signs, one knows. unless there is someone to project them, in any case, there has to be something as an emitting 
element. That a series of signs exist, there has to be—according to the system of causalities—an ‘‘author” or a 
producing instance. But this ‘author’ is not identical with the subject of the utterance; and the rapport of produc- 
tion that it has with the formulated is not superposable on the rapport that united the announcing subject with what 
it announces. Let us not take, for it would be too simple, the case of an ensemble of signs materially fashioned or 
traced; their production implies an author, there is however neither the utterance nor the subject of the utterance 
One could thus evoke, to show the dissociation between the emitter of the signs and the subject of an utterance the 
case of a text read by a third person or the actor reciting his role. But these are extreme cases. Generally, it seems 
at least at first sight, that the subject of the utterance be precisely the one that has produced in it the different 
elements with a view of signification. However, the things are not so simple. One knows very well that in a novel 
the author of the formulation is that real individual whose name figures on the cover of the book (even this poses the 
problem of the elements of dialogue, and the sentences referring to the thought of a person: it also poses the problem 
of the texts published under a pseudo-name : and one knows all the difficulties that these personality splittings create 
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for those who are engaged in interpretative analysis when they want to refer, en bloc, these formulations, to the 
author of the text, to what he wanted to say, to what he thought, in short, to this great dumb, inconspicuous and 
uniform discourse on which they build this pyramid of different levels); but, outside these instances of formulation 
which are not identical with the author-individual, the utterances of the novel do not have the same subject following 
what they give, as from the exterior, the historical and spatial landmarks of retold history, the way they describe the 
things as would see an anonymous, invisible and neutral individual magically mixed with the figures of fiction, or 
following what they give, as an internal and immediate deciphering, the verbal version of what silently bears a 
personage. These utterances, even though their author may be the same, even though he may not invent supple- 
mentary relays between what he himself is and the text that one reads, does not require, for the enunciating subject, 
the same characters; it does not imply the same rapport between this subject and what he is enunciating, 


It can be said that the often quoted example of the fictional text has no probing value or rather that it questions 
the very essence of literature and not the status of the subject of the utterances in general. It would be the aim of 
literature that the author may be absent, hidden, delegated or divided; and one should not conclude from this 
dissociation in a universal manner that the subject of the utterance is distinct in every way—nature, status, function, 
identity—from the author of the formulation. However, this gap is not limited to literature alone. It is absolutely 
general in the sense that the subject of the utterance 1s a specific function, but which is not necessarily the same from 
one utterance to another in the sense that it is an empty function which could be filled with individuals, to an extent, 
indifferent, where they have just formulated the utterance —in a way where one and the same individual could occupy, 
in turn, in a series of utterances, different positions and take up the role of different subjects. Let us take an example 
from a treatise on mathematics. In the sentence of the preface where one explains why this treatise was written, 
in Which circumstances, to answer which unresolved problems, after what efforts and failures, the position of the 
enunciative subject can be occupied only by the author or the authors of the formulation : the conditions of the 
individualisation of the subject are in fact very strict, numerous and do not authorise in this case but one single 
possible subject. On the other hand, if in the body of the treatise, one comes across a proposition such as “Two 
quantities equal to a third are equal amongst each other,” the subject of the utterance is the absolutely neutral 
position, indifferent to time space and circumstances and 1s indentical in any linguistic system and in any code of 
writing or symbolisation that could oblige any individual to affirm such a proposition. On the other hand, the 
sentences of the type ‘‘one has already shown that...” comport, to be uttered, the precise contextual conditions 
which were not implied by the preceding formulation : the position is then fixed within the domain constituted 
of a finite ensemble of utterances: it is localised in a series of enunciative events which must have been 
already produced: it is established in a demonstrative time whose anterior moments are never lost and which do not 
need to be commenced anew and repeated indentically to be rendered to the new presents (just a mention is sufficient 
to reactivate them in their validity of origin): it is determined by the preliminary existence of a certain number of 
effective operations which were perhaps not made by one and the same individual (the one who is talking at present), 
but which belong by right to the enunciating subject, which are at his disposal and can be again broughtinif he 
so needs. The subject of such an utterance will be defined by the ensemble ofits requisites and its possibilities; he 
would not be described as an individual who would have made the operations which would live in an unforgettable 
time without any rupture, who would have interiorised, in the horizon of his conscience, a whole ensemble of true 
propositions, and who would retain them, in the living present of his thought, the virtual reappearances (with the 


individuals 1t is only there that we have the psychological and ‘‘lived”’ aspect of their position inasmuch as they are 
enunciating subjects). 
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In the same manner. one could describe the specific position of the enunciating subject in the sentences like 
“I call right all the ensembles of points which. . .”’ or like ‘‘let there be a finite ensemble of any elements”; here and 
there the position of the subject is linked with the existence of an operation which is both determined and actual: 
here and there, the subject of the utterance is also the subject of operation (the one that establishes the definition is 
also the one that enunciates: the one that poses the existence is also at the same time the one that poses the 
utterance); and finally, the subject links with this operation and the utterance where it 1s embodied, its utterances and 
its future operations (inasmuch as it is the enunciating subject, it accepts this utterance as its own law). There 1s 
however a difference : in the first case what is uttered is a convention of language,—of the language that must utilise 
the enunciating subject and within which it is defined: the enunciating subject and what is enunciated are thus of the 
same level (while for a formal analysis an utterance like this one implies the unevenness of the meta-language; in 
the second case, on the contrary, the enunciating subject makes exist outside it an object that belongs to an already 
defined domain whose laws of possibility have already been articulated and whose characters are anterior to the 
enunciation that it poses. We just saw that the position of the enunciating subject is not always identical when it is 
a matter of affirming a true proposition; we see now that it is not the same even when it is a question of performing 
within the sentence itself, an operation. 

The subject of the utterance should thus not be conceived as identical with the author of the formulation either 
substantially or functionally. It is not, in fact, the cause, origin or the point of departure of the phenomenon that 
is written or oral articulation of a sentence: it is not even this significative aim that anticipates silently the words and 
orders them as a visible body of its intuition; it is not the foyer that is constant, immobile and identical with a series 
of operations that the utterances would in turn come to manifest at the surface of the discourse. It is a specific and 
empty place which can be effectively filled by different individuals; but this place, in stead of being defined once for 
all and maïintained as such all along the text of a book or of a work varies or rather itis sufficiently variable to be 
either preserved as identical to itself across several sentences or to be modified with each of them. Itis a dimension 
that characterises every formulation as an utterance. It is one of the features which belong properly to the enuncia- 
tive function and enable it to be described. If a proposition, a sentence, an ensemble of signs can be called 
‘‘utterances”, it 1 not because one day there was someone to proferate them or to depose somewhere their provisional 
trace; it is because the position of the subject can be assigned. To describe a formulation as an utterance does not 
consist of analysing the rapport between the author and what he said (or wanted to say or said without wanting). 
but it is to determine the position that every individual must occupy to be the subject. 


(c) The third character of the enunciative function cannot function without the existence of an associated 
domain. This makes the utterance something other and more than one pure assemblage of signs which would need.to 
exist, only the material support—surface of inscription, sonore substance, workable material and a sharp incision 
of aline. But this distinguishes it also and above all from the sentence and from the proposition. 


Let there be an ensemble of words or symbols. To decide whether they constitute a grammatical unit like a 
sentence or a logical unit like a proposition, it is necessary and sufficient to determine the rules following which it has 
been constructed. ‘Pierre arrived yesterday”? forms a sentence ‘‘yesterday is Pierre arrived”’ does not: A+B=C+D 
constitutes a proposition but ABC+ —D does not. Only the examination of the elements and their distribution, with 
reference to the system—natural or artificial —of language enables us to make the difference between what is a propo- 
sition and what is not, between what is a sentence and what is simply an accumulation of words. Morcover, this 
examination suffices to determine to What type of grammatical structure belongs the sentence in question (affirmative 
sentence, past, with a nominal subject, etc.), or to what type or proposition responds the series of envisaged signs (an 
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equivalence between two additions). At the most, one can conceive of a sentence or a proposition that is determined 
‘‘all by itself,” without any other serving as a context for it, without any ensemble of sentences or associated proposi- 
tions : whether they are in useless or unutilisable conditions does not hinder that one may come across them, even 


as such, in their singularity. 


One can undoubtedly raise a certain number of objections such as, for example, that a proposition can be 
established and individualised as such only with the condition of Kknowing the system of axioms to which it obeys. 
Do these defnitions. rules and conventions of writing not form an associated field that one cannot separate from the 
proposition (similarly the rules of grammar,implicitly, in the work within the competence of the subject, are necessary 
so that one may be able to recognise a sentence, and a sentence of a certain type) ? However, it should be noted that 
this ensemble—actual or virtual —is not of the same level as the proposition or the sentence : but it moves on with 
their elements, their linkage and their possible distribution. It is not associated with it : it is required by it. One 
could object also that many a proposition (non-tautological) cannot be veriñed with only the rules of their construc- 
tion and that going to the referent is necessary to decide whether they are true or false : but, true or false, a 
proposition remains a proposition and it is not the recourse to the referent that decides whether it is a proposition or 
not. Similarly for the sentences : in many a case, they cannot produce their significance without rapport with the 
content (whether they have ‘‘deictic’”’ elements which refer to a concrete situation or they make üse of pronouns in 
first or second person which designate the speaking subject and his interlocutors or they make use of the pronominal 
elements or particles of liaison which refer to anterior or future sentences); but the fact that its significance cannot be 
completed does not stop the sentence from being grammatically complete and autonomous. One does not of course 
know what is really ‘‘meant”’ by an ensemble of words such as ‘This, I would tell tomorrow’’; in any case, one can 
neither date this tomorrow nor nominate the interlocutors nor guess what must be said. It is obvious, however, that 
it 1s a question of a perfectly ordered sentence following the rules of construction of French. One could finally 
object that, without context, it is sometimes difficult to define the structure of a sentence (‘‘If he is dead, I would 
never know” could be constructed as ‘‘In case he is dead, I would never know such a thing” or ‘‘I would never be 
informed of his death”). But here it is a question of an ambiguity that can be perfectly defined, whose simultaneous 
possibilities can be enumerated which are a part of the proper structure of the sentence. Generally speaking, one can 
say that a sentence or a proposition —even isolated, even cut off from the natural content that clarifies it, even 
liberated or amputated of all the elements to which implicitly or otherwise, it could refer—remains always a 
sentence or a proposition and it is always possible to recognise it as such. 

The enunciative function, on the other hand, showing that it is not just a pure and simple construction of 
preliminary elements, cannot exercise itself on a sentence or a proposition in a free state. It is not enough to utter 
it in à specific rapport with a field of objects or in a specific rapport with a subject that there be an utterance —that 
it becomes a matter of an utterance : it should be put in rapport with the whole of the adjacent field. Or rather 
for here it is not a matter of a supplementary rapport that is superimposed on others, one cannot utter a sentence. 
one cannot make it accede to an existence of an utterance Without finding a collateral space in work. An utterance 
has always margins filled with other utterances. These margins are distinguished from what is ordinarily understood 
by ‘context ’—real or verbal —i.e. the ensemble of the elemznts of situation or language which motivate a formula- 
tion and determine a significance. They are distinguished in the very manner they render it possible : the contextual 
rapport is not the same between a sentence and those which are around it if one is dealing with a novel or a treatise 
of physics; it would not be the same betwsen a formulation and the objective milieu if it is a question of a conversa- 
tion or a review of experience. It is on the basis of a more general rapport between formulations, on the basis of a 
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whole verbal n:twork that the effect of the context can be determined. These margins are not identical with 
different texts or with different sentences that are present in the consciousness of the subject while he is talking; even 
here they are more extensive than this psychological surrounding; to a certain point they determine it, for according 
to the position, the status and the role of a formulation amongst all other, —according to the way it 1s inscribed in 
the field of literature or it is dissipated as an indifferent proposal, according to the way it is a part of à narrative or 
it controls a demonstration—the mode cf the presence of utterances would not bethe same : it is neither the same 
level nor the same form of linguistic experience of verbal memory and of the evocation of the already said which 
function here and there. The psychological halo of a formulation is controlled from a distance by the disposition of 
the enunciative field. 

The associated field that forms an utterance from a sentence or a series of signs and that enables them to have 
a specific context and a specific representative content forms a complex network. It is constituted firstly of the 
series of other formulations within which the utterance is inscribed and forms an element {a play of replicas forming 
a conversation or the architecture of a demonstration, supported by its premises on the one hand and its conclusion 
on the other, the follow-up of the affirmations which constitute a narrative). It is constituted also of the ensemble of 
the formulations the utterance refersto (implicitly or otherwise) either to repeat them orto modify or adopt 
them, to oppose them or to talk of them; there is no utterance that in one way or the other does not reactualise others 
(ritual elements in à narrative: conventional sentences in a conversation). It is constituted even of the ensemble of 
the formulations whose ulterior possibility is managed by the utterance and which can come after it as its consequence 
or its natural follow-up or its replica (an order does not open the same enunciative possibilities as the propositions of 
an axiomatics or the beginning of a narrative). Finally, it is constituted of the ensemble of formulations whose 
status is shared by the utterance in question where it takes place without considering the linear order, with which it 1s 
effaced or with which on the contrary valourized, conserved, sacralised and offered as a possible object to a future 
discourse (an utterance 1s not dissociable from the status that it may receive as ‘‘literature”’, or as an inessential 
propos good enough to be forgotten, or as scientific verity acquired for ever, or as prophetic speech, etc.). In a 
general manner one can say that a sequence of linguistic elements is an utterance only if it is immersed in an enuncia- 
tive field where it appears as a singular element. 


Uftterance is not a direct projection on the plane of language of a specific situation or of an ensemble of repre- 
sentation. It is not simply the working of a certain number of elements and linguistic rules due to a speaking subject. 
From the entry of this play, from its very roots, it cuts itself off in an enunciative field where it has a place and a 
status which dispose for it the possible rapports with the past and which open for it an eventual future. Every 
utterance 1s thus found specified : there is no utterance, in general, a free, neutral and independent utterance: but an 
utterance 1s always a part of a series or an ensemble, playing the role amongst others, supported by them and at the 
same time distinct from them : it is always integrated in an enunciative game where it has as light and as subtle a 
part as there may be. While the grammatical construction does not need elements and rules to effectuate itself: while 
one could conceive of as an extreme case a language (artificial of course) which would serve to construct in all just 
one sentence; while the alphabet, the rules of construction and transformation of a formal system being given. one 
could perfectly define the first proposition of this language, it is not so for utterance. There is no utterance which 
does not suppose others; there is not one that does not have around it a field of co-existences. the effects of series 
and succession, a distribution of functions and roles. If one can talk of an utterance, it is in the sense that a 
sentence (a proposition) figures at a definite point with a specific position in an enunciative play that engages it. 

On this base of the enunciative co-existence are detached at an autonomous and describable level the 
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grammatical rapports between sentences, the logical rapports between propositions, the metalinguistic rapports 
between a language object and the one which defines the roles, the rhetorical rapports between the groups (or the 
elements)of sentences. It is interesting of course to analyse all these rapports without taking as theme the enunciative 
field itself i.e. the domain of co-existence where the enunciative function is exercised. But they cannot exist and 
are not susceptible of an analysis except in the sense that these sentences had been ‘‘uttered”’; in other words to 
the extent they are used in an enunciative field that enables them to succeed each other to order to co-exist and 
to play a role with rapport to each other. The utterance 1s far from being the principle of individualisation of 
the signifying ensembles (the significative ‘atom’, the minimum from where there is a significance), it is this that 
situates the significative limits in a space where they multiply and accumulate. 


(d) Finally, that a sequence of linguistic element be considered and analysed as an utterance, it should fuifil 
the fourth condition : it must have a material existence. Could one talk of an utterance if a voice had not 
articulated it, if a surface did not bear its signs; 1f it had not taken up body in a significant element and if it had 
not left a trace—even for a few moments—in memory or in space ? Could one talk of an utterance as an ideal 
or silent figure ? Utterance is always given across a material thickness even if it is dissimulated, even if, hardly 
appeared, it is condemned to fall. And, not only the utterance needs this materiality; itis not given to it as a 
supplement when all the determinations are well fixed : in a Way it constitutes it. Composed ofthe same words, 
charged exactly with the same significance, maintained inits syntactic and semantic identity, a sentence does 
not constitute the same utterance ifit is articulated by someone during a conversation or printed in a novel: if it 
was written several centuries ago and ïifit re-appears now in an oral formulation. The co-ordinates and the 
material status of the utterance are a part of these intrinsic characters. Here is an evidence. Or almost. For as 
soon as one pays a bit of attention, the things are blurred and the problems multiply. 


One is of course tempted to say that if utterance is, at least in part, characterised by its material status, and 
if its identity is sensitive to a modification of its status, it is the same for sentences or propositions : the materiality 
of signs is in fact not so indifferent to grammar or even to logic. One knows the theoretical problems which 
are posed to it by the material consistence of the symbols used (how to define the identity of a symbol across 
different substances where it can take shape and the variations of form that it tolerates ? How to recognise and 
assure that it is the same if it is to be defined as ‘‘a concrete physical body ?”’); fone knows also the problems that 
are posed to it by the very notion of a line of symbols (what is meant by preceding and following ? To come 
‘‘before” and ‘‘after’”’ ? In which space is situated such an arrangement ?). Even better known are the rapports of 
materiality with language,—the role of writing and an alphabet, the fact that it is neither the same syntax nor 
the same vocabulary which are used in a written text and in a conversation, in a Journal and in a book, in a letter 
or on a note; even more, there are successions of words which form sentences that are quite individualised and 
perfectly acceptable if they figure in the big titles of a journal, and which however, during a conversation could 
never be taken as a sentence having a significance. The materiality however, plays in the utterance a much more 
important role : it is not simply a principle of variation, modification of the criteria of recognition or the 
determination of the linguistic sub-ensembles. Itis constitutive of the utterance itself : it is necessary that an 
utterance has a substance, a support, a place and a date. And when these requisites are modified, it changes the 
identity. At once a number of questions arise : does the same sentence repeated at a loud voice and that at a 
low voice form one utterance or several ? . When one learns a text by heart, does each recitation produce an 
utterance or should it be considered that itis the same that is repeated ? A sentence is faithfully translated in a 











how many utterances should bz counted ? How should the identity of the utterance be established across these 


multiple occurrances, these repetitions and these transcriptions ? 

The problem is observed no doubt because very often the different levels are confused. First of all, we must 
set apart the multiplicity of enunciations. It would be said that there is enunciation each time an ensemble of 
signs is emitted. Each ofthese articulations has its spatio-temporal individuality. Two persons can very well 
say the same thing at the same time; since they are two, there would be two different enunucitions. One and the 
same subject can repeat several times the same sentence; there would be as many distinct enunciations in time. 
Enunciation is an event which is not repeated; it has a singularity that is situated and dated and that cannot be 
reduced. This singularity however leaves aside a certain number of constants : grammntical, semantic and logical 
With which one can, by neutralising the moment of enunciation and the coordinates which individualise it, 
recognise the general form of a sentence, of a signification, of a proposition. The time and place of the enunciation, 
the material support that it utilises becomes then indifferent at least to quite an extent : and what comes out is 
a form that is indefinitely repeatable and that can bring out the most dispersed enunciations. The utterance itself 
cannot however be reduced to this pure event of enunciation, for in spite of its materiality, it can be repeated : one 
can easily say that the same sentence pronounced by two persons in somewhat different circumstances constitutes 
but one sentence. And yetit is not reduced to one grammatical or logical form in the sense that the more it is 
on a different mode, the more it is sensitive to the differences of matter, substance, time and place. What is then 
this materiality proper to the utterance which authorises certain singular types of repetition ? Howis it that 
one can talk of the same utterance where there are several distinct enunciations while one must talk of several 
utterances Where one can recognise identical forms, structures, rules of construction and the targets ? What is then 
this regime of repeatable materiality that characterises utterances ? 


Itis no doubt a sensitive and qualitative meteriality given under the form of colour, sound or solidity and 
framed by the same spatio-temporal location of the perceptive space. Let us take a very simple example : a text 
reproduced several times, the successive editions of a book, or even better, the different copies of the same issue 
do not produce as many distinct utterances : in all the editions of Fleur du Mal (except the variants and the con- 
demned texts) one finds the same play of utterances: though neither the characters, nor ink, nor paper. nor in any 
case, the localisation of the text and the placement of the signs are the same : the whole of the grain of materiality 
has changed. But here these ‘‘small”’ differences are not enough to alter the identity of the utterance and to bring 
out an other : they are all neutralised in the general element of material of course but equally in the institutional 
and economical element of the ‘‘book‘’ : a book, whatever the number of copies or editions, Whatever may be the 
diverse substances that it can utilise isa place of exact equivalence for the utterances, itis for them an instance 
of repetition without the change of identity. One sees in the first example that the materiality of the utterance is 
not at all defined by the place occupied or the date of formulation but rather by a status of the thing or the object, 
the status which is never definitive but modifiable. relative and always susceptible of being put in question. One 
Knows for example that for the historians of literature. the edition produced under the supervision of the author 
does not have the same status as that of posthumous editions, that the utterances there have a unique value, that 
they are not one of the manifestations of one and the same ensemble. that they are so with rapport to what there 
is and there must be repetition. In the same Way. between the text of a constitution or a testament or a religious 
revelation and all the manuscripts or prints which reproduce them exactly with the same writing, in the same 
character and on analogous substances, it cannot be said that there is an equivalen:e : on the one hand, there are 
the utterances themselves and on the other their reproduction. The utterance is not identified with a fragment of 
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material; its identity varies with the complex regime of material institutions. 


An utterance can be the same whether it is manuscribed on the leaf of a paper or printed in a book; it can be 
the same whether it is pronounced orally, printed on a note or reproduced on a tape; on the other hand, when a 
novelist pronounces a sentence in daily life and then replaces it as such in the manuscript that he is writing attribut- 
ing 1t to a personage or even letting it be pronounced that anonymous voice that passes for that of the author, one 
cannot say that in these two cases it is a question of the same utterance. The regime of materiality which is necessa- 
rily obeyed by the utterances is thus of the order of institution more than that of spatio-temporal localisation: it 
defines the possibilities of re-inscription and transcription (bat also of the thresholds and limits) more than the limited 
and perishable individualities. 


The identity of an utterance is submitted to a second ensemble of conditions and limits which are imposed on it 
by the ensemble of other utterances where it figures, by the domain in which one can use or apply it and by the role 
or the functions that it has to play. The affirmation that the earth is round or that the species evolve does not cons- 
titute the same utterance b2fore and after Copernicus,before and after Darwin:it is not for these so simple formulations 
that the significance of words has changed; what has been modified is the rapport of these affirmations with other 
propositions, it is their conditions of utilisation and re-investment, it is the field of experience, of possible verifications 
and the problems to be resolved to which one can refer them. The sentence that ‘‘the dreams realise the desires”’ can 
well be repeated across centuries; it is not the same utterance with Plato and with Freud. The schemas of utilisation; 
the rules of use, the constellations where they can play a role and their strategic virtualities constitute for the utter- 
ances a field of stabilisation that enables, in spite of all the differences of enunciation, to repeat them in their identity 
but the same field could also very well, under the most manifest semantic, grammatical or formal identities, define a 
threshold where there is no equivalence and one may well recognise the appearance of a new utterance. But it is 
possible no doubt to go still further : one can consider that there is only one and the same utterance where words, 
syntax and the language are not identical. Let there be a discourse and its simultaneous translation; a scientific text 
in English and its French version: an opinion in three columns in three different languages, there are not the same 
number of utterances as the languages in question but just one ensemble of utterances in different linguistic forms. 
Better still : à given information can be re-transmitted with other words, with a simplified syntax or in an agreed 
code; 1f the informative content and the possibilities of utilisation are the same, one could say that it is everywhere the 
same utterance. 

Even here, it is not a matter of a criterion of the individualisation of the utterance but rather of its principle of 
variation : it is at times more diverse than the structure of the sentence {and its identity is thus more fine, more fragile, 
more easily modifiable than that of the semantic or grammatical ensemble), at times more constant than this structure 
(and its identity is thus more large, more stable and less accessible to variations). Even more : not only this identity of 
the utterance cannot once for all be situated with rapport to that of the sentence but itis relative and oscillates follo- 
wing the usage that one makes of the utterance and in the manner one manipulates it. When one uses an utterance 
to bring out its grammatical structure, its rhetorical configuration or its connotations that it bears, it is evident that 
one cannot consider it as identical in its original language and its translation. On the other hand, if one wants to 
enter it in a procedure of experimental verification, the text and the translation then constitute the same enunciative 
ensemble. Or further, at a certain scale of macro-history, one can consider that an affirmation such as ‘‘the species 
evolve” form the same utterance with Darwin and with Simpson; at a more fine level and in considering the more 
limited fields of utilisation (the neo-darwinism in opposition to the darwinian system properly so called), one has 
two different utterances. The consistence of the utterance, the maintenance of its identity across unique events of 
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enunciations and its splittings in the identity of forms, all this is a function of the field of utilisation in which it finds 
itself invested. 

It is obvious that the utterance should not be treated as an event that would be produced in a given time and 
place, and it would be just possible to recall—and to celebrate from a distance—in an act of memory. But it is also 
obvious that it is neither an ideal form that can always be actualised in any given body, in an indifferent ensemble 
and under material conditions which are not important. Too repeatable to be entirely solidary with the spatio- 
temporal coordinates of its origin (ît is something other than the date and the place of its appearance), too bound 
to what surrounds it and what supports it to be as free as a pure form (itis something other than a law of construc- 
tion based on an ensemble of elements), it is dubbed with a certain modifiable heaviness of a weight relative to the 
field where it is placed, of a consistence that allows diverse utilisations, of a temporal permanence that does not have 
the inertia of a simple trace and that does not sleep over its own past. That an enunciation could be recommenced 
or be re-evoked, that a form (linguistic or logical) be reactualised, the utterance must have the capacity of 
being repeated. 

This repeatable materiality that characterises the enunciative function brings out the utterance as a specific or 
paradoxal object but an object that after all is amongst those that man produces, manipulates, utilises, transforms, 
exchanges, combines, decomposes and recomposes, and eventually destroys. In stead of being just one thing said 
once for all—and lost in the past as a decision of a battle, a geological catastrophy or the death of a king—the utter- 
ance at the time it emerges in its materiality, appears with a status, enters inthe networks, is placed in the fields of 
utilisation, is offered to the possible transfers and modifications, is integrated with the operations and the strategies 
where its identity is maintained or effaced.  Thus, the utterance circulates, serves, is derobed, allows and hinders the 
realisation of a desire, is docile or rebel to the interests, enters in the order of contestations and struggles, and 
becomes the theme of appropriation or rivalry. 
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SCIENCE AND VERITY 


Jacques Lacan 


The status of subject in psycho-analysis was fixed last year by us. We established a structure that took account 
of the state of splitting, of spaltung, Where the psycho-analyst adjusts it in his praxis. 

He adjusts this splitting in a somewhat quotidian manner. He admits it at its basis, for the recognition of the 
unconscious is sufficicient to motivate it just as much as it submerges it, if I may say, in its constant manifestation. 

But that he may know what there is of his’ praxis, or only that he may direct it in confirmity with what is 
accessible, it does not suffice that this division be for him an empirical fact, nor even that the empirical fact be 
formed in paradox. It is necessary to have a certain reduction that at times takes long to accomplish but is always 
decisive at the birth of a science; the reduction that constitutes properly its object. This is what epistemology 
proposes to define in each case as in all, without showing, at least to us to be equal to its task. 


I do not know if it has been fully understood by means of this decisive mutation through physics that has 
founded science in the modern sense of the term, the sense that is posed as absolute. This position of science 
justifies the radical change of style in the tempo ofits progress, of the galloping form of its interference in our 
world, the reactions in chain which characterise what can be called the expansions of its energetics. To all this, 


a modification in our position of subject seems to be radical in a double sense : that it is inaugural and the science 
reinforces it ever more. 


Koyré is our guide here and we know that he is still not well known. 


I have thus not taken the step concerning the vocational science of psycho-analysis. But one must have noted 
that last year I took as conducting line a certain moment of the subject that I hold to be an essential correlate of 
science : a definite historical moment about which perhaps we know that it is strictly repeatable in experience, the 
one that Descartes inaugurates and which is called cogito. 


This correlate as a moment is the arraying of a rejection of all knowledge, but it also pretends to found for 
the subject a certain anchoring in the being about which we hold that it constitutes the subject of science and for 
its definition this term must be taken in the sense of the strait gate. This line was not in vain because at the end 
of the year it brought us to formulate our experimented division of the subject as a division between knowledge and 
verity, accompanied by a topological model, the tape of Mobius which make us understand that it is not from the 
distinction of origin that we get division where these two terms co-join. 


One who is proud of Freud for the technique of reading that I had to stress when it was simply a matter of 
replacing each of his terms in their synchrony would know how to go from /nchpulting on which death lays its hand 
to the articles on fetishism (of 1927) and on the loss of reality (of 1924) to confirm that the doctrinal change of 
the second topic does not introduce with these terms of Zch and Uberich and ES any certification of equipment but 
a reconsideration of the experience according to a dialectics that is defined best as structuralism enables us to 
elaborate logically i.e. the subject —the subject taken in a constituating division. 
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After that the principle of reality loses discordance which would mark with Freud as it should a juxtaposi- 
tion of texts and make a division between a notion of reality that includes psychic reality and another that makes 


of it the correlate of perception-conscience of system. 
It must be read as in fact it is designated i.e. the line of experience that is sanctioned by the subject of science. 


And it is enough to think that these reflections at once take their field that one considered to be too evident. 


For example : it is unthinkable that the psycho-analysis as practice, that unconscious of Freud as a dis- 
covery, could take place before the birth of science, in the century, that is called the century of genius, the seven- 
teenth century, to take it in the absolute, at a given moment, the sense that does not efface what is instituted before 
under this name but rather one finds its archaism in the way it shows its difference with all others. 

One thing is certain : if the subject is there in the frame of difference, all humanist reference becomes super- 


fluous, for it is this precisely that it cuts short. 

We do not attack psycho-anlysis in the discovery of Freud : this accident happened because his patients 
came to him in the name of science and the prestige it conferred at the end of the nineteenth century on its servants, 
even of inferior grade, and Freud succeeded in founding psycho-analyis by discovering the unconscious. 

We would rather say, contrary to what is given by a pretended rupture of Freud with the scientism of his time, 
that it is this scientism, if one wants to designate it in its allegiance to the ideas of a Brücke, transmitted from a 
pact where a Helmholtz and a Du Bois-Reymond had decided to enter physiology and the functions of thought 
considered as included in it, in mathematica]lly determined terms of thermo-dynamics which had been almost 
completed in their time that led Freud, as his writings show us, to open a path that bears forever his name. 


We say that the path never detached itself from the ideas of scientism not just because it is called so but 
because the mark that it bears is not contingent but remains essential to it. 

It is due to this mark that it preserves its credit in spite of the deviations that it permitted to take place, and 
inasmuch as Freud was opposed to these deviations always with a timely assurance and an inflexible rigour. 


He gives us a witness of his rupture with his most prestigious disciple, notably Jung, as he slipped into some- 
thing whose function cannot be defined in any way other than an attempt to restore a subject doted with 
profundities, this last term in plural. What amounts to saying that a subject is composed of a rapport with 
knowledge, the archetypal rapport which is not reduced to what is permitted by modern science to the exclusion 
of all other, which is nothing but the rapport that we defined last year as punctual and fainting, this rapport with 
knowledge that from its inaugural historical moment keeps the name of cogito. 


It is due to this indubitable origin, patent in all the work of Freud, to the lesson that he leaves for us as the 
leader of the school that marxism is not able to —and I do not know if any marxist has shown any insistence here— 
question his thought in the name of its historical links. 


I would refer notably to the society of double monarchy of judaising limits where Freud remains confined 
in his spiritual aversions; the capitalist order that conditions his political agnosticism (who amongst you would 
write an essay, of the level of Lamennais, on indifference in political matters ?): I would add bourgeois ethics for 
which the dignity of his life commandés a respect that functions as inhibition that his work has. in a way other than 
misunderstanding and confusion, realised the point of concour of the only men of verity who are left to us, the 
revolutionary agitator, the writer who with his style marks the language, I know about whom I am thinking and 
this thought renews the being whose precursor we have in him. y 
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One may feel my haste in presenting so many precautions to bring psycho-analysis to its least disputable 
certitudes. 
I should however go over it again even if it is at the cost of a bit of clumsiness. 


To say that the subject on which we operate in psycho-analysis can be only the subject of science can be taken 
as a paradox. It is however here that a boundary be laid otherwise everything gets mixed and begins a misunder- 
standing that is elsewhere called objective but is the lack of audacity and the lack of having adjusted the subject 
which are let loose. From our position of the subject we are always responsible. One may call it terrorism if one 
so desires. I have the right to smile, for it is not in a milieu where the doctrine is openly a matter for negotiations 
that I would be afraid of offending anybody by formulating that error of good faith is of all the others the 
most unpardonable. 

The position of the psycho-analyst does not leave escape ways, for it excludes the tenderness of the good soul. 
If it is still a paradox to say so, it might as well be. 

Whatever it may be, I hold that every attempt or temptation where current theory continues to be relapse, to 
incarnate much earlier the subject, is wrong—always fecundated in error, and as such faulty to incarnate it in man 
where it comes back to the child. 

For this man there would be a primitive who would violate all the primary processes, in the same way that a 
child would play there the underdeveloped which would mark the verity of what happens during childhood, at 
the original state. In short, what Lévi-Strauss has denounced as an archaic illusion is inevitable in psycho-analysis, 
if one does not firmly hold on to a theory of the principles we have just discussed that only one subject is received 
there as such, the one that can makes it scientific. 

This implies sufficiently that we do not hold that psycho-analysis shows no privilege here. 


There is no science of man, this should be understood in the same manner that there are no little economies. 
There is no science of man because the man of science does not exist, only its subject does. My long repugnance 
for the appelation of human sciences is well-known, it seems to me the very call of servitude. 


It is just as well that the term is false, keeping psychology apart that has discovered the means of survival in the 
service that it offers to technocracy:; for example, the way a sensational article of Canguilhem with a really swiftian 
humour concludes in a slope of toboggan from the Pantheon to the Police-Station. 

It is at the level of the selection of the creator in science, of the recruitment of research and its maintenance that 
psychology meets with its failure. 

For all other sciences of this class, it can easily be seen that they do not make an anthropology whether we 
examine Lévy-Bruhl or Piaget. Their concepts, mentality called pre-logic, thought or discourse pretended to be 
ego-centric refer only to the supposed mentality, to the presumed thought, to the effective discourse of the subject of 
science—we would not call it the man of science. Very often the mental limits, the weakness of thought, presum- 
ably the effective discourse, a bit of a material of the man of science (which is different still) come to nimble its 
constructions which are undoubtedly not deprived of objectivity but which are interesting for science only inasmuch 
as they are no advancements over the magician,for example,and very little over magic if there is anything left of their 
traces; moreovers these traces may be of one or the other.for it is not Lévy-Bruhl who traced them while the balance 
of the other is still more severe : it brings us nothing as far as the child is concerned and very little for its develop- 
ment, for it lacks the essential, and as for the logic that it shows, I hear the child of Piaget, in his response to the 
utterances whose series constitutes the test, nothing more than what presided over at their enunciation at the end of 
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the test i.e. that of the man of science where the logician, I do not deny, keeps his terms. 

In the sciences which are otherwise valid. even if their title is to be reconsidered, we believe that to forbid the 
archaic illusion that we can generalise in terms of psychologisation of the subject does not in any way involve their 
fecundity. 

The theory of games. better called strategy, is its example where one profits from the entirely calculable character 
of a subject strictly reduced to the formula of a matrice of signifying combinations. 

The case of linguistics is more subtle, for it integrates the difference of the utterance with the enunciation which 
is here the incidence of the subject as such who speaks (and not the subject of science). This is why it centres 
around another thing i.e. the battery of the signifier where it is a question of assuring the prevalence on its effects of 
signification. It is also on this side that appear the antinomies following extremism of the position adopted in the 
selection of the object. One may go very far inthe elaboration of the effects of language because one can construct 
here a poetics that does not owe anything to the reference to the esprit of the poet or to his incarnation. 


It is on the side of logic that appear the indices of diverse refraction of theory with rapport to the subject of 
science. They are different for lexique, for syntactic morpheme. and for the syntax of the sentence. 


This is why there are theoretical differences between a Jakobson, a Hjelmslev and a Chomsky. It is logic that 
functions here as the umbiolic of the subject, and the logic inasmuch as it is not at all logical linked with the conti- 
gences of a grammar. 


It 1s literally necessary that the formalisation of grammar contours this logic to establish itself with success, the 
movement of this contour is however inscribed in this establishment. 


We will indicate later how modern logic is situated. It is incontestably the strictly determined consequence of 
an attempt to seam the subject of science, and the last theorem of Güdel shows that it fails there which means that 
the subject in question remains the correlate of science though antinomic correlate, for science remains defined by the 
non-Issue of the effort to seam it. 


One can easily apprehend here the mark of structuralism. It introduces in every ‘‘human science”. between 
inverted commas, that it conquers, a very special mode ofthe subject, the one for which we find only topological 
indice, for example the generating sign of the tape of Mobius that we-call the interior eight. 


The subject 15, if one can say, in internal exclusion with its object. 


The allegiance that the work of CI. Lévi-Strauss manifests to such a structuralism would be brought to bear 
upon our thesis 1s for the time being only peripheral. AI the same, it is clear that the author highlights the natural 
classification that the savage introduced in the world, especially for a knowledge of fauna and florathat he 
underscores surpasses us, that the savage can argue with a certain recuperation that is known in chemistry, in 
the physics of sapid and odorant qualities, in other words. of a correlation of perceptive values with an architecture 
of molecules where we have arrived by means of combinatory analysis i.e. by the mathematics of the signifier, as in 
every science until now. 

Knowledge here is thus separated from the subject following the correct line that does not have any hypothesis 
on the insufficience of its development which would be very difficult to demonstrate anyWway. 


| There is more to it : CI. Lévi-Strauss, after having extracted the latent network in the elementary structures of 
kinship, tells us that an informant, to borrow a term of the ethnologists, is perfectly capable of tracing the lévi-straus- 


sian graph and in his case also the subject of the network in question extracted on the graph has no existence other 
than the denotation ego. 
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To demonstrate the power of the apparatus that constitutes mythemes to analyse the mythogenous transforma- 
tions which appear at this stage to be instituted in a synchrony that is simplified by their reversibility, CI.Lévi-Strauss 
does not pretend to show.us the nature of the myth-maker. He knows only that his informant, if he is capable of 
writing the raw and the cooked with the genius that puts his mark, cannot also make, without leaving it at the 
vestiaire, i.e. at the Musée de L'Homme, both a certain number of operatory instruments, otherwise called ritual, 
which consecrate his existence of this subject inasmuch as he is the myth-maker, and that with this depot, be rejected 
outside the field of structure which would in another grammar be called his agreement (La Grammaire de l'assenti- 
ment of Newton is not without force even though it is forged to execrable ends that I might have to mention again). 


The object of the study of the myths is thus not linked with any development, or otherwise, of the responsible 
subject. It is not to this subject that it is related but to the subject of the science. And the abstraction would be 
made correctly more so for the information itself would be nearer to reducing its presence to that of the subject of 
the science. 


I believe that Cl: Lévi-Strauss would make reservations on the introduction, in the collection of the documents, 
of a question inspired by psycho-analysis of a collection followed by dreams, for example, with all that it involves of 
transferential relation. Why so if I affirm that our praxis far from altering the subject of science, that he can and 
wants to know, does not bring in the right of any intervention, he refers to what can be realised in a satisfactory 
manner precisely in the field that interests him ? 


Is it then to say that a subject that is not saturated but calculable would be the object assuming, according to the 
forms of classical epistemology, the body of sciences which one may call conjectural and the one that I myself 
presented as opposed to the term, human sciences ? 


I believe it to be even less significant for it, for this subject is a part of the conjecture that marks science in 
its ensemble. 


The opposition of exact sciences to the conjectural sciences cannot be supported from the moment when the 
conjecture is susceptible of an exact calculation (probability) and when the exactitude melts away only in a formalism 
separating the axioms and the laws from the grouping of the symbols. 


We could not, however, be satisfied to state that a formalism succeeds more or less when ît is a matter finally of 
motivating the preparation that has not come out by miracle but which is renewed following the crises so efficient 
since a certain right line seems to have been taken. 


Let us repeat that there is something in the status of the object of science that does not seem to be elucidated 
since science 1s born. 


And we may also recall that if we pose now the question of the object of psycho-analysis, it is to again take up 
the question, that we introduced since our arrival at this tribune, of the position of psycho-analysis in and outside 
science, we indicated also that this question could not be resolved without undoubtedly modifying the question of the 
object in science as such. 

The object of psycho-analysis (1 announce my colour as you see it coming) is nothing but what I have 
advanced as the function that the object a plays there. Would the knowledge of the object a then be the science of 
psycho-analysis ? 

This is precisely the formula that should be avoided, for this object a is to be inserted, we know of it already, 
in the division of the subject where is structured very specially the psycho-analytical field; this is our point of 
departure today. 
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This is why it was important to promote first—and as a fact to distinguish it to know if psycho-analysis is a 
science (if its field is scientific), —precisely this fact that its praxis does not imply a subject other than that of science. 

It is necessary to reduce it to this degree that you will allow me to introduce by an image as the opening of the 
subject in psycho-analysis to apprehend of what it receives there of verity. 


This procedure, one feels, involves a sinuosity that comes from taming. This object a is not tranquil, or rather 
it could be said that it does not leave you tranquil ? at least those who are most concerned with it : the psycho- 
analysts who would be those that in an elective way I would attempt to fix with my discourse. This is true. The 
point where I have given you rendezvous today is to be the one where I left you last year : that of the division of 
the subject between verity and knowledge; it is for them a familiar point. It is the one where Freud invites them 
with the appeal of Wo es war, soll Ich werden that I retranslate once more to emphasize here : there where it was, 
there as subject I must be. 


At this point, I will show them its strangeness by taking it in reverse; it consists here of rather bringing them to 
its face. What was waiting for me for ever as an obscure being, how could it come to totalise with a feature that 
only divides more clearly what I can know of ? 


It is not just in theory that the question of double inscription is posed to provoke the perplexity where my 
students Laplanche and Leclaire could have read, in their own scission of the problem, its solution. In any case, it 
is not of the gestaltist type nor it should be looked for the assiette where the head of Napoleon is inscribed in a 
tree. It is simply in the fact that the inscription does not cut on the same side of the path coming from the plank to 
print verity or knowledge. 


That these inscriptions intermix is simply to be resolved in topology : a surface where the right or the reverse 
side are in the state of joining each other everywhere is just at hand. 

It is much farther however than in an intuitive schema, it is to contain, 1f I may say, the analyst in his being 
that this topology could apprehend it. 

This is why 1f he displaces it elsewhere, it is only a piece of a puzzle that necessitates in any case to be brought 
back to this base. 

This is why it is not in vain to restate that to write : I think : ‘‘therefore I am’, with the inverted commas 
around the second clause, reads as : the thought institutes being only to engage him in speech where every operation 
involves the essence of language. 

If cogito sum is given to us somewhere by Heidegger towards the end, it should be noted that it algebrises the 
sentence, and we will be justified in completing the rest : cogito ergo, which shows that nothing is spoken except to 
emphasize the cause. 

It is this cause that is covered by sol! Ich, the should I of the freudian formula, which by reversing the signi- 
ficance brings out the paradox of an imperative, that presses me to assume my own causality. 

I am however not my own cause, and it is neither for being the creator. For the Creator, there is just as much. 
I refer you about it to Augustin and the prologue of his De Trinitate. 

The cause of spinozian being can borrow the name of God. It is Other Thing. But we may leave thisto these 
two words that we would play only to see that it is also a Thing other than All, and that this God, thus being other, 
is not as such the God of pantheism. 

It should be understood from this ego that Descartes emphasizes the superfluity of its function in some of his 
texts in Latin (a subject of exgesis that I leave to the specialist), the point where it remains being for what it gives to 
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be : dependant on the God of religion. A curious fall of the ego; the ergo is in solidarity with this God. Strangely 
enough, Descartes follows the plan of defending it from the deceiving God, and by 50 doing, it is his partner that he 
defends to the point of pushing it to the exorbitant privilege of guaranteeing the eternal verities only to their creator. 

This common destiny of ego and God noted here is the same that Angelus Silésius, the contemporary of 
Descrates, pronounces in a heart-rending manner in his mystic adjurations imposing on them the form of the 
distich. 

You would remember me well, those who have been following me, the emphasis that I laid on these jaculations 
of the cherubinical Pèlerin, to take them up again in the introduction to narcisism that I followed in my own way 
during the year of my commentary on President Schreber. 

What can be clamped in this joint is the foot of the beauty, but it should just be clamped. 

And first of all. it may be said that the two sides are not clamped there. 

This is why I may be permitted to leave it aside for a moment, to begin from an audacity that was mine, and 
which I would repeat only to remind you. This would be to repeat it twice, bis repetita could be said in the right 
sense where this terms does not mean a simple repetition. 

It is a question of the freudian Thing, a discourse whose text is that of a second discourse of the time when I 
repeated it. Pronounced for the first time (that you may feel this insistence in its triviality, the temporal counterpart 
that repetition generates), for a Vienna where my biographer related my first meeting with what can be called the 
deepest foundation of psycho-analytical world, especially with a personage whose level of culture and resposibility 
responded to the one that one expects from a body-guard, but what does it matter, I Was talking in air. I only 
wanted that for the centenary of the birth of Freud my voice may be heard in homage. It was not to mark the 
place of a deserted lieu, but this other that concerns now my discourse. 

The path opened by Freud has no significance other than the one I take up now : the unconscious is language, 
what is acquired now was already so for me, you know it. Thus in a movement, perhaps to play for an echo of the 
defiance of St. Just pronouncing loudly high in the sky to the assembled public the confession of being nothing more 
than what goes to the dust, he says ‘‘and who speaks to you’’—inspires me to see in the path of Freud the strange 
animation of an allegoric figure and the shivering of the nudity of a skin with which is dressed the one who comes 
out of the pit, I was going to lend voice to him. 

‘Me, the verity, I speak. . .”’ and the personfication continues. Think of the unmentionable thing that from 
the ability to pronounce these words would go tothe being of language to listen to them asthey should be 
pronounced in horror. .. 
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THE SCIENCES OF STRUCTURE AND REASON 


Noel Mouloud 


The doctrine of reason is primarily a reflection on the acts and works of science. We may begin our inquiry 
of knowledge and its languages with a few reflections on exact sciences and the axiomatic transcription of structures. 
It is a matter of a new style of objectivity—that of object-structures and a corresponding style of method—the 
axiomatic procedure—that tends to propogate itself from mathematics and exact sciences towards other sciences : 
it would be better to say that because of its procedures it has a tendency towards the exigence of exact sciences. 
We would interpret this practice of science in a way that gives an idea of a rational act, of a project of rationality. 


We may briefly state the contert of these few pages. The sciences of structures may be charasterised by their 
tendency towards formalisation or towards axiomatic formulations. Proceeding thus they accord to symbolism a 
new value which is more important than was given toit by the earlier sciences : symbolism has a more than 
secondary role vis-à-vis the description of the objects of experience, it intervenes in the very constitution of rational] 
objects. Thus, the sciences of structure present us a model of an open rationality : the close concepts of intuitive or 
logical nature give place to operational systems on a constant path of extension, differentiation and unification of 
validity. The objective of knowledge is clearly detached from its intuitive or substantial bases: it finds itself on a 
point of renewed contact of experiences or actions which cause it to emerge from the concrete world and the 
symbolic systems which formulate it. Ifafter that we refer ourselves to logico-experimental geneses, we would 
conceive of a work and the aims of knowledge in a very different light. The bases of empiricism and dogmatism 
would not work. We would see in this enterprise of knowledge an open project that depends upon a formalistic 
activity, on a praxis that is always in action : it aims at an objective of rational completion in a context of 
mediations and dialectics by means of the intentions directed towards possible forms and towards real organisation. 


These are a few propositions which we would like to develop now. 


I. 1. We would not wait for a preliminary definition of the term of structure. We would borrow from, 
without giving philosophical or radical phenomenological references, the practice of mathematics or sciences which 
are called applied mathematics. We will have to make a choice because one can think of structures (of systems 
whose components are in mutual interaction) without defining them by the relations of strictly mathematical type : 
in concrete sciences and in particular in human sciences the term of structure may have a descriptive value. But 
our plan which aims at bringing out the constructive and operational aspects of the sciences of structures would 
justify our preliminary choice. 


Within the limits that we have fixed for ourselves we would call structures the systems of relations and 
operations with which one transforms these relations by following certain rules. The characteristic procedure 
of structural sciences would consist of presenting these systems in their status of formal coherence ; the objects or 
the states of concrete elements would be considered only wherethey would satisfy these formal clauses, where they 
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would illustrate and apply systems of relations. Mathematics is obviously the prototype of structural and symbolic 
sciences : it is no more defined as the science of certain objects but as the science which develops all types of pure 
structures : ensembles, groups, co-ordinations, topological correspondences etc. Butthe importance of structural 
methods extends further in the register of applied sciences. Thus modern physics defines its objects by their 
structural properties : the electrons are quantified states whose composition defines the stable levels of the energy 
of atom and for which one considers the substitutions that leave them invariant or change this energetic economy 
of the atom. But we can go still further than the domain of the sciences of nature. Certain modern researches in 
psychology, sociology or ethnology show that they can apply the procedures which have their origin in 
mathematical models. We can give the example of the analyses of Lévi-Strauss who defines in an operational way 
the relations of clans and sub-clans: amongst these latter are found exogamic exchanges and the ethnologue considers 
all the circulations of the individuals which are Compatible with the distribution and regeneration of sub-clans 
Within the totality that forms the clan. 


We would thus accept, without further precision, the notion of structure and of structural sciences. We would 
above all like to note some of the rational values which are dominating in the sciences and which can lead us to a 
certain idea of rationality. Firstly, structurality answers a techtonic exigence of knowledge : it assembles and 
unifies its contents and for this it is not regulated only by their empirical or substantial properties but it is guided 
by the operational types which are common to these contents. But this techtonic exigence—this would be our 
second point—brings in action all the inventive or dynamic capacity of reason which mobilises and completes 
the formal structures to the extent of the complexity of the states of elements it would like to control. Finally, a 
procedure of objectivation or realisation is connected in a new way with this project of formalisation. The scientific 
object proceeds from a double origin because it emerges from intuition and experience; it is reconstituted and 
reproduced anew in the cadre of formalised system. We would illustrate first from the examples taken from 
mathematics followed by applied sciences the union of these three rational values : the techtonic objective, 
the dynamic conditions of its realisation and what is called the power of objectivation of structures. 


Mathematics obviously gives us a priviliged example of the techtonics of the concepts based on the formal 
systems of relations. The mathematical elements lose their distinguishing character which they possess at the 
beginning of their study and come under general operational types which extract from them the laws common to 
them. The groups of substitution enable us to operate on the collection of objects, on the rotations and symmetaries 
which conserve the form of geometrical figures, on the exchange of roots which leave an invariant equation etc. 
Thus the order based on abstract is substituted for the orders which adhere to the specific contents of intuition or 
of practice. 

But if it is true that to treat rationally a state of mathematical elements 1s to situate them in an appropriate struc- 
ture with a formal treatment, this act of assembling or ordering is not without an act of invention and of restructu- 
ration. One of the important moments of the reorganisation of mathematics was when Cauchy and Galois trans- 
formed the very significance of the resolution of equations with a rational co-efficient. In stead of maintaining the 
resolution in the context of operations based on rational quantities they showed that it consists of taking the opera- 
tions in a larger context of operations based on the ensembles of real as well as imaginary numbers. Above all Galois 
conceived that the solution of the problem of differentiation of roots could not be obtained by the ordinary operations 
of algebra—studies of quotients and extractions of radicals—but insisted that an operational procedure which until 
then was alien to algebra be used that consisted of a research of the group of substitution of roots which either left 
the value of resolving equation invariant or variant. One could say that the structural analysis of the mathema- 
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tician is not a ‘‘descendent”’ following the model of cartesian analysis but it is something of an ascendent : the resol- 
ving structures are complicated in order to achieve a unity, a simplicity of a higher level, the new structures are 
established which enable us to reformulate old problems. | 

For the rest, the directing concepts of mathematics have the power of ordering the ever increasing fields of objects. 
They gather the properties which characterise and define them to the extent that they organise under their hold very 
diverse and complex theories. There are several examples in the history of science which illustrate this approach with 
which are constructed simultaneously the domains of rationality and the laws of rationality.  Thus modern topology 
was established as a mathematical doctrine in its own right when it could redefine, on the basis of its own operations 
without referring to geometrical or metrical notions, the properties of interval or of continuity : it had to give signi- 
ficance to the relations of proximity, of inclusion in the proximities within the topological structures. While the 
differentiation is continued, the elements of rapprochment and of synthesis are elaborated at the same time. The 
mathematician learnt without recourse to the two special concepts of the doctrine of functions to define the metrical 
conditions of continuity within a space of points utilising the properties of measurements of togetherness of the ensem- 
bles of real numbers. The concept of distance is thus a mediary between the topological and numeral concepts. 


The power of mathematical formalism is naturally not covered in its ability to codify, to fix the definitions 
and the rules of deduction. It allows this movement of comprehension, of extension and of co-ordination of theories, 
the life of ‘concept in the context of precise techtonics. It is in this manner that a mathematical act has a signif- 
cance, it renews itself by clarifying its reasons following a law which is within it and is not imposed upon it by 
external applications. 


Mathematics has served as a guide to understand functions which are unifving, objectivating and have the possi- 
bilities of structures. We find again in the sciences which can be called applied mathematics something of these differ- 
ent functions and of different values. We find them, however, in a new context where the double origin of structure 
is concerned : they are achieved on the basis of experimental correlations and also on the basis of formal constructions. 


It cannot be doubted that the mode of physics which is an intermediary between a mathematical structure and 
an experimental correlation plays a techtonic role enabling the unification and the differentiation of different types 
of objects. The model of ondulatory mechanics has permitted us to treat in the same operatory terms the processes 
of energy and matter not without complicating its operatory schema in a way that it explains the proper frequency of 
cach type of order or of each group of super-posed onds. This model resembles a rational type of objectivities which 
appear as foreign to both in a preliminary empirical or substantialist approach. 


We realise at once the dynamics of the development of scientific models. They are engaged in a progression in 
such a way that at times the solicitations or pressures of experience, and at others the implications of theory. take 
initiative and alter the course of their development. Thus, the power of possibilities 1s exercised by the description 
of objects and also by the construction of models. This happened in ondulatory mechanics where the analysis of the 
levels and the states of energy Was complicated and enriched to take account of the distribution of the sceptres of 
emission or the magnetic properties of atom which manifested experimental techniques. Lastly, not taking all the 
steps of this long history, the theory of Dirac intervened as a more exact reinterpretation of the known facts and 
as a prevision of the facts still unknown. The physicist had to introduce a value of another state, the spin, to 
explain a division by half of the spectral rays which the classical theory could not explain by the orbital members 
alone. This new quantitative value became deductible when Dirac reconstituted the equations of order following a 
relativist schema but this relativist modification brought with 1t a new field of conjectures. It allowed the association 
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of negative energy to a given particule whose experimental existence was established only later. 


While recognising the proper nature of this empirico-constructive approach we find here what we had called 
with reference to mathematics, an ‘ascending analysis’ which is both a ‘synthesis’ and an analysis. In fact the 
diracian mechanics does more than holding and reconstituting in it the facts already explained by the quantitative 
ondulatory theories and the anterior relativist theories. At the time it brings a partial unification to these basic 
theories, it justifies the new phenomena which had no significance within it as for example the existence of the 
non-orbital quantitative states and ‘positive’ particles. 

This mode of extension of theory offers us a transition towards the third point that we have already discussed 
with the help of examples from mathematics : towards the idea that formal symbolic structure is in a way generator 
of objects’, that it contributes to the differentiation and to the determination of physical objects. We can ‘leave in 
suspense’ the empirical phase of knowledge (one knows very well that it always helps in facts and in problems the 
theory on its way to genesis). We can fix our attention on what is rational and systematic development of theoretical 
structures. We would thus see a continuous analysis which covers objectivable beings in the farmework of condi- 
tions formulated a priori and always precised by mathematical construction. The ondulatory mechanics develops 
all the distinct levels of energy which are based on the condition of giving a stationary form to the function of ond. 
Then it makes use of all the systems of states whether they are orbital or spinorial which are compatible with each 
of the distinct levels of energy and which individualises so to say the cinetic and magnetic comportments of electron. 
Finally, it selects and excludes some of the states with the help of the Principle of Pauli. It is based on the theoretical 
consideration that one can distinguish only those states whose permutation makes the function of ond dissymmetrical. 
Thus it arrives by rational method of the ‘affective existants’ to the states which intervene affectively in the register 
of experience. These ‘existants’ have a double origin —they have been attested by experimental measurements, and 
on the side of theory, they have been distinguished by means of an analysis and normal network. Thus, a physical 
being is a ‘mixed being’, a common creation of technique and symbolism—it is on the cross-road of the thought which 
moves from the real to the possible and descends from the possible to the real. 


An important point can be discussed here which cannot be developed without going beyond our exposition and 
without entering the domain of new problematics. It concerns the ‘indices limits’ which are met by procedures of 
mathematical sciences on the way to concrete and descriptive sciences and more specifically human sciences. It is 
true that these sciences can construct certain mathematical models and depend on structural possibilites which close 
these to prospect the fields of realities. However, they are held by structural properties of their own object which are 
not the same as developed by mathematical sciences. Structure signifies for them more than a system of rules and 
invariances : it is also a form of equillibrium towards which move the elements or individuals which compose a 
totality : devotions of finality or optimality find here an effective application. Moreover, they offer us a modality 
of the ‘possible’ which cannot be reduced to the mathematical possible that is above all a field of prevision deter- 
mined by defined conditions : the possible in human sciences goes along with the category of ‘emergence’ and one 
cannot foresee an emerging event without understanding it and without guessing the direction in which the structure 
evolves. We would say then that the concrete sciences have a methodology which is both mixed and ambiguous 
where the constructive and axiomatic procedures support the descriptive or comprehensive procedures. 

I. 2. We consulted the methods of the most rational sciences to see how the formal and symbolic structures 
which submit the objects of these sciences to a systematic organisation evolve towards their proper end and how they 
contribute to the very genesis of the objective determinations. Now, it would be necessary to fix the idea of 
a rationality for which the structures are both a support and a product and to go over the relations between the 
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points of view that we have discussed. The reason follows its techtonic ideal by working for the closure of these 
systems but it does so by a series of systematisations which have an open and provisional character and by elabo- 
rating the operational forms which assure an intelligibility of the contents it reasons; it gives a basis to these forms 
in the organisation of these objects of experience, it looks for a ‘‘common measure” of the exigences of intelligibility 
and reality. By considering these points we come to an idea of reason which is effectively ‘‘constituent” : we 
will now situate the reason which is an activity vis-à-vis the structures that it constitutes and that it takes for 
as its bases. 

To talk of a thought in search of operationally complete and closed systems is to restitute in fact the idea 
that there exists an objective or an ideal of reason itself. One leaves aside the views of an empiricism or of a 
strict positivism for which the rational resumes and condenses asit goes along the contigent series of experimental 
constants. On the contrary, the experimental determinations are inserted in the complete systems of operations 
which bring with them the internal reasons of coherence. It has been frequently underlined that the existence and 
application of mathematical groups, which are systems of operations such as no supplementary act can be added 
to them without entering into one of the combinations of the group, represents a fact of rational achievement and 
satisfies the internal exigences of reason. Forthe rest, science must be often contented with structures which 
are weak and less complete than the pure mathematical groups: it makes use of demi-groups which are non-reversible 
or the laws of local connection which cannot be integrated that shows well how the operational finalities are 
controlled and restrained by the objective conditions of their application. Thus, we can consider that the model 
of systems which have a definite law that operates the organisation represents an ideal of reason but an ideal whose 
realisation is maintained in the context of relativity. 


To this condition of relativity we must add'a condition of progressivity. In fact, to connect the aim of reason 
to the completion of operational systems is to keep intact its character of dynamism and virtuality that we have 
already illustrated with different examples. The structures or the operational systems in expansion, regulated by 
‘the complexity of the states of elements that they have to control, cannot be assimilated in static forms or arrested 
norms : they cannot be made use of to justify a dogmatic rationalism. The schema of group illustrates well the 
idea of an indefinitely extensible system. We have generally in mind the manner in which the groups of newtonian 
transformation which fulfilled the needs of classical mechanics gave way to the groups of transformation of 
relativity. The groups of Lorenz operated not only at the level of relativist cosmology but as it was seen during 
the epoch of Sommerfeld and Dirac, at the level of micro-physical structures which they contributed to clarify and 
complete. In brief, when it is a question of mathematico-experimental structures one should avoid confusing the 
ideal of completion that they follow with a veritable epistemological closure. Itis as much for the reasons of 
mathematical extension as for the reason of experimental adequation : it isa matter of partial closures which 
leave room for further extension. 


Finally, to think of the completion of operational systems is not necessarily to separate the internal ideal of 
reason from the aiïms of a knowledge turned towards the object : it is not to justify the position of a pure 
philosophical idealism. Itis rather to define a measure common to the ideal of rationality and the ideal of 
objectivity however difficult it may be to precise exactly the nature of this common measure. 

The most natural guarantee that one could invoke to justify this convergence of internal and external conditions 
of rationality is undoubtedly the methodological guarantee : the argument that one could draw from the very 
process of knowledge. At this continuous point one goes in such a way from the formulable object to the realisable 
object —from the ond of Sommerfeld and Dirac to the existence of fine rays—that one does not see the point 
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where there will be a radical disjoining of the purely formal existence and the material existence of the beings of 
science : they remain together in the same sphere of objectivity. 


One can also draw from this argument, based on the practice of science, an ‘argument of law’ which would 
be implied in the very notion of structure, a dimension of rationality and a dimension of reality. What is operable 
by reason and leads to logico-mathematical structurations is at the same time what is achieved by experience as a 
‘‘thing”,as an invariant being in the field of variations. These two forms of ‘‘objectivity”’ convert into each 
other. Thusthe atom possesses a certain individuality in the milieu thatis around it, a certain permanence in 
the transformation of this milieu precisely because one can define a register of the displacements of the atom or 
the internal permutations of its components which leave invariant its global properties and that is exactly what 
the theoretician studies by means of an operatory language. We may take another example from an entirely 
different domain of science : a type of society can be differentiated from another type and persist in its historical 
becoming only because it has a structure and it has invariant properties of organisation which persist within the 
limits of certain economic or social changes. Onthe whole, to the extent that the category of structure is 
substituted for the category of substance to define the existants themselves one comes to a situation where the 


conditions of an operatory knowledge and of real description are confounded, where the ideal of intelligibility and 
the ideal of objectivity convert into each other. 


Towards which genre of ontology would lead this correlation of rational and objective values that we have 
just underlined ? The problem is in itself too vast and too complex to be treated here. The question of ontologic 
status of structural entities is posed more sharply in the highly formalised sciences as in modern physics where 
the object of knowledge is considered exclusively by mathematical character than in the more concrete sciences 
where we have a double look at the object, by comprehension or direct description and by formalisation. We 
know the ever cropping debate between the logico-phenomenist conceptions of the physical being and the more 
objective or the more realist conceptions. The former accord to theoretical concepts a value of coherence and 
a power of provision in refusing them a signification of objectivity properly so called. The latter restitute to 
the invariants of the theory of physics to the extent their character of invariant is well attested, a certain value 
of objectivity. The discussion is about the fundamental being of modern physics, the function and the relativist 
time-space where it ‘exists’. It seems that the physicist is even more concerned about objectivating this being 
which seems to him to be escaping from the contradictions of representation that the corpuscular bigness lets 
itself be reduced to ondulator values or that itis better characterised as a veritable ‘‘invariant” where on the 
other hand the experimental measures become simple ‘‘co-variants” in the relativist sense of the term. 


In short, the development and the success of mathematical theory could point to the degree of realitv of 
the beings that it describes. (Or even more, the physicist could measure the degree of objectivity of a theoretical 
construction following its confirmity to the fundamental categories of the knowledge of physics. Thus M. Louis 
de Broglie sees in the re-establishment of the form of causal continuity the caution of a theory which may 
be more adequate for the description of the real. Basically, this discussion brings us with a detour to the 
problem that we posed when we said that the structures of science could be situated at the point of contact of 
the values of intelligibility and the values of objectivity. Inasmuch as it is presented as an operatory system 
that is logically coherent and complete, the theory satisfies above all the causes of intelligibility. But maybe 
when we ask for an assurance of an objectively consistent description of the physical beings, for the evidence of 
their stabilities and their invariances or the assurance of the force of causal connection, we are already outside the 
values which are strictly logical and we refer to the ontological categories which orientate research in science. 
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Il 
Semiotics and the Approaches to a Philosophy of Structures 


I. 1. Symbolic Structures, Sciences and Philosophy The notion of structure has been soliciting the atten- 
tion of contemporary philosophers. There are in it certainly reasons more profound than the simple modernity of 
the subject or the tendency of the philosopher to generalise a theme of thought as much as it is possible to do so. 
First of all, we find here the intention to renew the bond between philosophy and sciences after a period of thought 
where reflection on existence had detached this bond. The sciences including pure and applied mathematics had 
taken technically defined structures to be the very contents of knowledge. Moreover, new disciplines took language 
to be their theme : linguistics or logic in a more direct manner and ethnology in an indirect manner : they contri- 
buted considerably to bring the notion of structure to the focus of our attention. 

Since quite some time mathematical and mathematico-experimental sciences operate by means of structures and 
models precisely defined : it was so natural to them that they looked for specifying the laws and the varieties of 
structure rather than fixing or designating their basic notion by a general term. More recently the human sciences 
have begun to analyse the re-organisations of comportment or of expression with objective methods where mathe- 
matical models had an important role : to think structurally is for them to make more precise the old badly defined 
notion of “‘totality”. This renewing was being done in a more dramatic climate than that of natural sciences. It 
raised the polemics in a domain still dominated by the old views of associationism or of comprehensive psychology 
and as such it attracted the attention of the philosopher. But it required the studies by logicians or linguists to 
really actualise the notion of structure, to give to it a categorical determination and to present a reflection on the 
“structurality”” of ideas, expressions and comportments. By its very method the logician places himself at a level 
of abstraction where it is not a question of structured objects but the very structure of languages which deal with 
these objects. The linguist on his side gave us access to a particular and remarkable texture of natural language 
about which we know since Saussure that it is a system in its morphology and in its semantics. And other sciences 
like sociology or ethnology opened to us perspectives on the liaison of the systems of language with the systems of 
cultures which are expressed in these languages. 


Thus sciences in general and the sciences of language in their multiple researches orient philosophers towards a 
reflection on structures and offer to them the ‘‘methods of approach” to a philosophy of structures. We would 
include the reflections which follow under the sign of ‘‘approach”, thus we would like to keep the premature 
systematisations and conserve in this new domain of thought the methodological precautions which seem necessary 
to us. 


The diversity of the scientific sources of the notion of structure and the experiences of philosophers who have 
tried to generalise this notion would recommend to us these precautions. The sciences we alluded to present 
structures in their multiple status : some treat structure as totally ideal or formal, others take structures to be 
determinations of natural or physical objects, still others insert structures in the very reality of an actingor a 
speaking man. This diversity of sources is also found in the generalisations of the philosophers of structures. From 
the very beginning the doctrines of forms hesitated between the version of ideality of types or the reality of types : 
Meinong and to some extent Husserl, continued the idealist inspiration of Frege while Gestalt philosophy borrowed 
its methods from the real laws of physics or dynamics. More recently, the doctrine of forms has become essentially 
a doctrine of language or of symbolic forms. But there are variations : the logical positivism which reflected on the 
structures of the language of knowledge and verity kept the characters of normative and universal forms while 
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linguistic philosophies are more disposed to note the symbolic forms of emergences or contigences of history. A 
philosophy that is conscious of its sources and its past must undoubtedly take up the theme of structures with a 
sentiment of multiplicity of references that it implies : as a theme that would make it traverse or rediscover the 
co-ordinated multiplicity of the functions of thought. 


II. 2. Structures of Language and their Logical and Linguistic Variants Logic and linguistics teach us to 
acknowledge the ramified techtonics of expression which possess the laws of ‘‘neutral”’ structures vis-à-vis the 
affectations of discourse and some other laws which correspond in a specific manner to its adaptations on the one 
hand to the aims of knowledge and on the other to the aims of expression or communication while 
following the analysis of linguistic structures both the disciplines have presented the reasons of generality and 
the reasons of distinction. Thus Wittgenstein who began from the hypothesis of a normal texture underlying 
all the modalities of a discourse noted more and more the a-logical properties of natural languages. On 
their side, the linguists worked to assure great parallelism between the linguistic analysis and the logical 
analysis and then recuperated characteristics which were ‘‘a-normal”’ With rapport to the former. Perhaps the 
logico-linguistic researches of the school of Compenhagen could be included in the first perspective and the 
researches inaugurated by Jakobson on the liaison of structures and functions in the second perspective. In every 
way the hypothesis of the unity of the plurality of discourse poses first of all a technical problem : only an analysis 
of the syntactic layers of expression could bring out the generalities and the structural variations. It is a preliminary 
step to the interpretations of the philosophy of language. 


The logicians have given us a complete model of the syntax of languages which could be utilisable for knowledge 
but it is however necessary to reach the pattern of the base of all syntax for a study of abstraction or reduction and 
bring out the rules which have some rapport with the obligations of logical coherence and which concern the mode 
of deduction of the utterances or the determination of the verity of these utterances. Once this reduction 1s made 
we would get the most fundamental laws of construction or transformation of expressions which are present in every 
table of a logical syntax and on which the linguistic grammars, those of Hjelmslev and Chomsky, have fixed our 
attention. Husserl had globaly defind this sphere of fundamental rules of ‘‘pure morphology’” or of pure ‘‘logical 
egrammar’” independent of the clauses of coherence or verity. 


This fundamental layer of syntax would leave us with the traits of a great generality : certain invariants on 
which the syntactic variations are exercised and which would represent as the inherent necessities of every discussion. 
We may take a very elementary example. The Danish linguist Hjelmslev points out the existence of the pair of 
opposite connectors that he designates with the Latin expressions, ‘‘et” and ”. Every language is exposed by 
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aut’’. 
‘‘conjunction”” aad ‘‘disjunction”’. This complimentarity is a general feature of language which tolerates all the 
variations With which different languages are specified. 


For the rest, the philosopher who would note that in reaching this fundamental layer of the laws of expression 
we arrive at an obscure layer which is very difficult to clarify. This is why the logical criteria which could operate 
this distinction had to be suspended : one could not define for example the ‘‘et” and the ‘‘aut” by situating these 
connectors in a systematic table of the combinations of propositional values. One is rather in the region of 
multiple bases which overlap each other. The linguist would invoke the techtonic conditions which are very basic 
to the linguistic expression. Every formulation according to Hjelmslev is at the crossing of the two principles of 
ordonance where the one is disjunctive and the other connective : it is a system of simultaneous and independent 
determinations and selections and connects these in the chain of discourse. This justification of the existence of 
an ‘‘aut” and an ‘‘et’” would get certain confirmations or certain completions from Information or the doctrine of 
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messages :the boolian ordonance ofthe components of a message is made either of complimentation that 1s 
‘‘parallel” to it or of interlinkingthatis in a ‘‘series”’. For the rest, an operatory doctrine of thought that 
would go back to the fundamental mathematics of discourse Would bring out other justifications : at the least the 
discourse operated by classification and ordonances following extension or conjunction and disjunction are verily 
the fundamental classificators. If one would like to avoid this detour by means of the internal rules of linguistic 
structure one would base the co-existence of the operators ‘‘et’”’ and ‘‘aut” on the very basic semantic conditions of 
expression : every language translates the presence in th2 world of an agent who cannot organise his experience 
without preceeding step by step with the resemblances and oppositions. The multiplicity of the ways which are 
offered to found the ‘‘general grammar” of language would not surprise the philosopher : it would remind him 
of the multivalence of the powers of language which is the expression ofthe initial rapports of representation with 
the real at the same time when it is an outline of all the operations that we can perform on the object and of every 
project of our knowledge. 


Naturally, the interest for a comparison between linguistic and logical structures of syntax would not bear 
upon this research of these general laws of formulation. Our interest would be rather in differentiating the two 
different typologies of syntax, to fix on the structural plane the distinct characteristics of the ‘‘exact” and artificial 
language that the logician studies and the ‘‘natural” languages that the linguist studies. We have indicated, and 
we would not go beyond that, the general schema of this distinction : the logician would lay down the fundamental 
laws of formation and transformation of expression in the strict clauses which render the deductive organisation of 
the propositions possible or the transfer of verities of expression which are initial to the derived expressions. The 
linguist would hold on to the laws of a grammar while respecting the model as contigent definitive of a specific 
natural language would assure the transformation of expressions required by the empirical renewal of the semantic 
contents. We would be satisfñed with an indication that would show us the polarisation of languages around the 
clauses of verity on the one hand and obligations of expression on the other. 


We know since the Principia Mathematica of Russell that the analysis and reconstruction of ossature logic 
of language achieves functional schemas which formulate the dependence amongst the properties of the existents 
or what comes to the same hierarchy of ‘classes or the ensembles which fix the extensions of these properties. 
Any elementary manual of formal logic would tell us that the terms which designate in natural languages the 
‘‘qualities”, the ‘‘actions”,the relations” lose their initial affectation and are replaced by the ‘‘indicators of predicates”’ 
which are further divided following new categories of the number of their arguments or the level in the scale of 
abstractions. On the contrary, the classifications where the linguist stops remain close to the natural segmentation 
of the discourse and its expressive components : there is a special treatment for the nominal groups, for the verbal 
groups and for the indicators of the liaison.In this sense, there is no ‘‘syntax’’ common to the natural discourse and 
to the artificial discourse of the logician : a certain image of the word or perception or action remains underlying 
to the schemas of natural language. This image must be suppressed so that the logician could fix the structural 
conditions of a language which are strictly relational and functional destined for the usage of knowledge. 


We could perhaps borrow from the general vocabulary of the philosophy of language the terms which would 
not be too improper to designate these two regions or these two textures of language. Natural language is made 
of ‘‘signs” for which all the concrete powers of signalling must be conserved. The language of science is composed 
of ‘‘functional symbols” whose power enrich in a certain manner and reduce in an other manner the power 
of signs. 
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As Jakobson has remarked very well the sign on which the segmentation of natural language reposes concen- 
trates on multiple intentionalities : it designates and describes the phenomena, it addresses appeals and notices 
to the interlocutor, it communicates to him the sentiments and attitudes : this is why the articulation of the sentence 
around substantives and verbals, this is why the richness of the expressive modalities of the verbs, descriptions, 
exclamations, optative modes. The symbol of logical language abandons the significations of the narrative and 
the dialogue, it retains only the forms of dependence and the modalities of certitude; it multiplies indefinitely 
the rules of composition and its presentation in functional relation. 


The conjugated analysis of the logician and the linguist gives a precise content tothe idea of syntactic 
structure : it shows us on the scale the ‘‘layers’”’ and the differentiation of the ‘‘types’”’ of structure. It teaches us 
the liaison of structures and functions; it makes us understand the distinct procedures of language with which it 
assures the general function of ordering and composing the significations and other more specific functions to 
bring to the expression the mutual field of our perceptions and our actions and to control the steps of knowledge 
and science. Thus, structural analysis can contribute considerably to the philosophy of language, to guide in its 
proper analyses of the powers and the intentions of language and to save it from a lot of confusion. Modern 
philosophy inscribes voluntarily to the semiological views, it adopts and practices the hypothesis that formulation 
conditions the representation and that the types and historical models of expression give access to as many 
regions of significance. It is specifically interested in depending on the textures which are unmarked by logical or 
hinguistic analysis to understand complex networks of significations which are differentiated and exchanged in the 
complex contexts of culture and human speech. 


II. 3. Forms and Functions in the Economy of Languages. We would deal here with a more restricted problem 
which concerns more with the general directives of logico-linguistic analyses than with the far fetched philosophical 
or scientific consequences of the method. We would select certain domains of research where it would appear 
with particular clarity that the study ofthe structures of language and that of its functions or affectations have 
exchanged their teachings and are enriched by each other. Asitis a question of very general aspects of the 
economy of language, we would retain above all the convergences between the lessons of logic and modern linguistics 
leaving aside those points which we have already discussed in the last section. We wolud take for our guide 
the main functions of language : formulating signification, regulating or codifying operations, assuring exchange 
and translation of informations. Each of these examples would allow us to mark the progress that an analysis, 
to the extent that it has specified the objectives and intentions of the liguistic act, could distinguish and define the 
laws of the structure of language. 


IL. 3. (a) Forms and Contents ofthe Signifying Act according to Syntactic, Semantic and Pragmatic points 
of view. The linguistic sign is a part of the signifying system because it is connected with every other sign with the 
rapports of distinction or composition which outlines the framework of logical ordonance and because the signs 
are in correspondence with the signified which assure a content for formulation. Such is the fundamental text of 
every doctrine of language that the schools of logic and linguistics have commented upon and specified. We can thus 
understand why they laid emphasis respectively on syntactic, semantic and pragmatic aspects of exprsssion. In this 
domain a semi-historic interlinking of the problems took place. But as we would see, it is a matter of something 
other than an adjunction of the new points of view with the old points of view ; it is rather a matter of strengthening 
and of synthesis of these points of view. To state this in a word, the syntactic doctrine comments almost literally 
on the fundamental concept of semiology : it marks the power which the order of signs exercises on the signified 
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contents. Semantics allows us to enter into a more functional view or a more dialectic view of the exercise Of 
language : the order of signs places in it the liaisons of signification while regulating and codifying them. The 
pragmatics accentuates, or if one can say, polarises the dialectics of signification : the formulable and symbolisable 
content is the content which has already been elaborated by action or by praxis of man, and one cannot completely 
dissociate the logical order in which are constructed the signs of temporal and historical order according to which 
the actions develop. 


One can give an historical reference to the doctrines which are predominantly ‘“syntactic” if we think of the 
first works of the school of logical positivism of the school of Vienna : this school reflected above all on the 
structure of axiomatic languages of the mathematician and on the application of these structures in the sciences of 
nature : the idea of deductive form was given primary importance. One stuck to the idea that the utterance of 
formal sciences receives its significance and its determination from the deductive ordonance in which it enters and 
that these properties are neutral vis-à-vis the properties of contents of the objects which fall under this deduction. 
This view was considered essential when one had to treat the sciences of the real : the rationality of the sciences 
depends on the exact, and in some way, the literal correspondence between the ordonance and the liaison of the 
observable ‘‘data”’ and the ordonance of the liaison of the signs which reflect it : thus science is a vast syntax of these 
phenomena. There are considerable analogies between these syntactic views of the logicians and the very logical 
conception of language that was developed by the schoo! of Copenhagen. Languages were taken as a combinatory 
system where the linguist extracts rules and where consistence is foreign to every determination of the phonetic, 
psychological or sociological character. For the rest, the pure linguistic theory is presented as the science of the 
‘‘possible texts” where the real texts of a specific language are the contigent realisations. The doctrine does consider 
the ‘materials’ (pronounced or scriptural) of the expression and the ‘‘contents” that it signifies as well as the 
formal laws of the combination of the signs. But it confirms all the same the priority of form and syntax 
because to enter the system of language the materials and the contents must respect the combinatory laws which are 
imposed on them by an ordonance and a strict co-ordination. Signs, phenomena and semantemes are controlled by 


the same laws. This is an atomistic and combinatory conception of language which is an effective echo of the 
syntactic conception of knowledge. 


A radically syntactic position is presented as untenable to the logician as well as to the linguist when they examine 
thoroughly the rapports of form and content of expression, when they construct a veritable ‘‘semantics”. As we 
have already said, the semantic point of view which marks a certain interdependence between the powers of 
form and exigences of significance is introduced in logic in several ways. First of all, it is largely a matter of the 
influence of applied logic : the effective structure of a mathematical or scientific theory does not follow from the 
syntactic system which allows it to be formalised but it results from the same effort that knowledge has to make 
to explore certain objects and develop certain significations with the help of certain signs. But in a more 
strict manner, the promotion of semantics is due to a reflection on the validity of the systems and the nature of 
their verity. In mathematics, the paradoxes of Goedel have shown that the best formed syntaxes cannot entirely 
gurantee the validity of the utterances which fall within their control : the charge of the proof is given in the 
semantics of the systems which must be justified by the interlinking of classification which give them a content 
or bythe interlinkage of the propositions which transmit verities from one to the other ï.e. they must be 
founded in ‘‘extension”’ or in ‘‘comprehension”’. Thus the syntactic constructions are framed in multiple ways 
by semantic considerations. At the least, one refers to the models which are sufficiently clear and used to found 
syntaxes which formalise them. At the most, the logician must proceed with a complete analysis of the ensembles 
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and their genesis to give a basis to the theories of mathematics. Butthe development of semantics is due equally 
to experimental sciences : it means that the ‘signification’ which unites theoretical concepts with the experimental 
concepts appears as irreducible, irreducible at least to a syntactic correspondence. The criterion of valid signification 
is in the choice of sufficient tests of indices which discriminate properly the theories that are in concurrence : the 
liaison between a conception that it extends and an experience that enriches it cannot be closed. 


In an analogous manner, the semantic point of view has contributed to sharpen and enrich the formalist 
points of view of linguistics. The strict combination of signs does not suffice to determine the laws which are 
derived on the one hand from matter and on the other the content of language : and semantics is precisely the 
point of view of content. This was imposed on the linguist when he realised that the effective articulation of 
discourse and the distribution of the signifying morphemes was of an irreducible order which could not be 
subordinated entirely to the code of syntax. Thus there are no decisive syntactic criteria of identity or of 
distinction of the morphemes : it is not sufficient to have two distinct morphemes to have their signs to be materially 
discernable nor can they occupy the same place in the syntactically defined formulations. The correspondence of 
syntactic and semantic order is only global and approximative. Above all,the evolution of word-sign escapes all limits 
that would be perscribed for it by a code of compositions or combinations. Based on the metaphoric variations or on 
the necessities of usage, the signification of words is changed and recreate continuously the lexical and syntactic place 
that it requires. Thus, semantics becomes consistent when there is a clear play of two factors : the evolution of signi- 
ficance takes place in the mobile needs of expression, information and communication even though it is constantly 
regularised by the consistency of the syntaxes or by the relative lexical stability. This is a consequence which has 
been strongly underlined by Emile Benveniste while developing the fairly dialectic views of the school of Prague : 
language exists in an equilibrium of ‘‘langue” and ‘‘parole”. The former brings in the factors of consistency or 
continuity which regularise the exercise of parole but the latter imports factors of evolution or mutation which blend, 
in the long run, the very structures of language. 


The semantic perspectives complicate and activate the nature of the signifying act : they give reciprocity to the 
descendant act which goes from the sign to the content to which it is applied and make us recognise the ascending act 
which goes from the significance to the sign that formulates it. They are also prolonged in the perspectives which 
are called ‘’pragmatic”’. They consolidate the concrete bases and, if one can say, ‘‘antilogic”’ bases of the emergence 
of significance : the term ‘‘representation”’ does not suffice to characterise the rapports of the symbol with the symbo- 
lised, for these rapports are prolonged in the content of activity that elaborates the states of things susceptible of 
falling under the control of signs : the existence of symbol must receive a new measure with the condition to act in 
the cencrete contents where the action develops. 


Thus, the pragmatic consideration tends to go beyond the theoretical limits which are initially assigned to it by 
the logician : it is not simply a question of studying the contigent conditions of the application of forms where the 
Syntax and semantics would regulate by the principle of validity; it is a question of highlighting a principle or a 
further basis of the existence of forms. The signs and symbols, even before defining or describing, fix objects or 
procedures for the knowing subjects that make use of them. One would not justify entirely the form ‘‘implicative” 
of discourse nor the existence of implicative ideas when one would pose in abstract the law of dependence between 
expressions. It would be neceesary to consider the nature of the arguments which are accepted as sufficient bases to 
establish a consequence or even the nature of technical dispositives which are accepted as efficient condittons to 
obtain an effect. The form would be a mode of approximative regulation of this praxis ; the pragmatic point of view 
would be a passage between the forms of a discourse and the means and ends of the thought itself. 
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But in taking language to the effective conditions of knowledge a logical pragmatics takes, as the bases of 
reference, the concrete context of the usage of symbols, the social and historical context of action and thought. 
Under the logical and operational definitions which were given to terms such as ‘eventuality” or ‘‘certitude””, 
‘“probability” or ‘‘determinism””, it would be necessary to find allthe equilibriums and all the repartitions that the 
rational value received successively in the field of social and technical conducts which serve as sub-bases of the 
sciences. The pragmatic point of view is an historical point of view. Thus the logical pragmatics joins very naturally 
the historical preoccupations of contemporary linguistics that is concerned with attaching the words and notions 0 
the natural language to the cultural milieu of their usage. At the other end are the barriers between the two domains, 
to the extent the notions of science are cireumscribed within the notions of culture. The analyses of the school of 
Oxford refer to the past of words to restitute to them their full significance and, if one may say, their ‘‘verity. This 
is because the lexical significance of a word is a network of significations distinguished by their age and their 
importance which lead each other and which are regrouped in time. 

Let us summarise these few reflections on the syntactic, semantic and pragmatic phases of the doctrine of 
language. It has explored the economy of the signifying act by restorating in it the concrete dimensions of know- 
ledge or the expression of knowledge. It has honoured with the rigour of definitions the formulations which guarantee 
its generality and its consistence but they leave the necessary play for the significations which extend and for the 
utlisations which insert in the mobile and diversified field of experiences and actions. Every semiology must cover 
this circle of signification and keep account of its reciprocities. The modern philosophies of structure Want to take 
charge of the semiological perspective according to which the complexes of acts and significations are controlled by 
the systems of language. It reminds us justly that every investigation of knowledge is indetermined if it does not 
take into account the linguistic conditions of knowledge. But to take charge of this perspective is to precisely take 
account of the movements of the form to the materials and of the materials to the form. To admit an absoiute 
power of the forms on the contents would amount to beholding to the first approaches, still abstract, of syntactic 
doctrines. What is necessary on the contrary is to fill at each occasion of its study this complete circle of significa- 
tion that is indicated to us by the disciplines of linguistics. 


IL 3. (b) Formal and Operatory laws of Language One can lay emphasis on the dynamic aspect of linguistic 
forms as we have just done by bringing in rapport the norms of expression with the contents of expression which 
vary under the control of norms and if need be modify the norms. A language is not preserved without partial 
modifications which come to light when one compares the expressions of the same language taken from a 
distance of some centuries : the european languages are charged with functional expressions constructed from 
the abstract names of entities or properties which modify in a certain manner the “style” of the exposition 
of the classical sentence. But this suggests that we should transport the dynamic factors of elocution within the 
laws of morphology and syntax. It is possible to introduce a division within the rules of language, to 
distinguish the laws that assure consistency and permanence of the system and the laws that assure its expansion 
and transformation. The definition of symbolic system will have to be reconsidered : the symbolic structure 
would then exist with the equilibrium of its rules of fixation and its rules of transformation or, to transpose the 
vocabulary of logic, of its ‘‘formal” rules and its ‘‘operatory” rules. The symbolic systems of science give usa 
distinct and amplified model of this duality and equilibrium of the rules. The symbolism of science contains 
operatory schemas and the most simple and the most manifest are explained by means of algebra : the algebra consists 
of the laws of composition and transformation, remarkable by the operatory power and by the operatory opening : 
by their operatory power for they transfer the properties or relations from one object to another by means of a 
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continuous construction, by their operatory opening for they constantly enrich their model of construction when 
they are applied but also by virtue of the capacity of extension of their structure which generates new laws. The 
economy of rational symbolism, however, requires that these operatory variations be guaranteed by a ‘“‘logical code” 
that fixes rules according to which the operation takes place and which delimits the field of variation compatible 
With these rules : modern algebra expanded methodically its operatory field when the formal and axiomatic analysis 
fixed the domain of constant rules and the rules of algebraic structure which are at least ‘‘compatible”. Thus, when 
the epistemologist wants to found the structures of mathematical symbolism, he establishes a correlation and paralle- 
lism between the two modes of regulation : the hierarchy of logical systems corresponds to the interlinkage of more 
and more complex powers of operation. In a word, the syntactics of science reposes on the equilibrium of the 
factors of fixation and the factors of transformation and it is not a matter of opposition but of contour of two types 
of conditions for the rules of fixation delimit and re-assemble the conditions of a possible variation. 


The point that merits attention however is that this explicit model that science gives us of the economy of symbolic 
rules can be projected in a certain manner on very diffuse and difficult to analyse texture of the rules of language. 
The functional linguistics, the school of Jakobson and Martinet, had already let us have a double look on the 
linguistic regulations which operate within time as factors of variation maintaining all the time the consistency of 
the systems : when one took account of the accidental factors of the evolution of language (the variations of 
elocution, the borrowings) one finds the effect of veritable evolutive tendencies whose effects are selected and fixed by 
the characteristic norms of language. But itis while explaining the problems of grammar, the implicit logic of 
language, that the linguist could abstract the existence of a double legality : a cooperation between the techtonic 
rules of the articulation of discourse and the dynamic rules of transformation of expressions. This is one of the 
contributions of the ‘‘transformational grammar”” of Harris and Chomsky. Language is an operatory system, for it 
realises transformations regulated on the base and in the framework of fundamental models that it prescribes for 
Syntactic articulation. With these considerations the initial model of language that the formal ‘‘structural linguistics”? 
had abstracted appears to be too ‘‘static”’ : it was interested only in the classification of the general types of syntactic 
articulation or as we have already seen while talking about the school of Copenhagen, it was interested only in the 
formal laws of combination of a finite number of signs. The logic of language, however, is fully known only when 
one brings out the possibilities of transformation that are derived from the syntactic order or the significance of 
transformations that delimits the combinatory network of signs. This logic justifies an unlimited creation of expres- 
sions in the frame of a definite system. 


The comparison that we have made between the symbolisms of science and those of natural languages would 
perhaps suggest some fundamental laws of symbolic structures which repose on the equilibrium of certain internal 
rules of variation and limitation : they could thus be open to the motives of change due to the variation of the 
contents of knowledge or the theme; of expression without losing their internal reason of consistency. A philosophy 
of signs and languages must pay attention to the characters of the techtonics of symbols. As a first approximation 
It is tempting to say that the linguistic systems or the systems of thought which repose on them exist only in 
“‘synchrony”. It is due to this that they were considered to form a unit for the subjects which use them and were 
strongly normalised by the rules of correlation. But this conception is full of ambiguities : the rules of language 
are the norms of variation which order rather than block the future, they give significance to ‘‘diachronies” as well 
as to synchronies. Moreover, as Chomsky has explained, the ‘‘significance” or the instinct of language is not a 
Static apprehension of the simultaneous components, it is rather the possession of an order of possible changes. 
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II. 4. Transmission of Messages and the Usage of Isomorphs and Equivalences 

Until now we took as fundamental linguistic problems only those issues which are concerned with the rapports of 
form and signification or the internal economy of forms. But it would be taking the structural problems in a very 
limited manner or, in a way, in an ‘‘abstract” manner if we do not extend them to those which pose the exercise of 
the fundamental function of language, the transmission of messages. The linguists were able to inscribe the function 
of communication to a number of primary functions of language and note that the exercise of this function involves 
well determined mediates : at the least. the existence of physical, psycho-physiological and social channels of the 
transmission of messages, at the most, a technical apparatus constructed in an appropriate manner. For the rest, the 
structure of language cannot be defined without taking into account its role of transmission : the laws of structure 
which are as fundamental as those of Zipf and Mandelbrot express precisely the optimum conditions which a text 
must fulfil to allow an exact transmission and assure rapid decoding of messages : these laws bring us to the economy 
of the frequency of words and articulation or punctuation of the sentence in the structure of language. 


The questions which concern the syntax and the semantics of messages and the conditions of their transmission 
are perhaps re-assembled under the same cover when one envisages the rules of their ‘‘translation”. In fact, 
translation implies that the significance had been put in form in view of an effective communication; it has its 
semantic requisites : it must have the ‘‘equivalences” of the contents of expression that one translates from one 
form to the other; it has also its morphological or syntactic requisites : there should be a sufficient ‘‘isomorphism”” 
of expressions which are translated that the equivalence of contents have a criterion or a guarantee. It 1s useless to 
underline the amplitude of the concerned domains by a semantic or a syntactic doctrine of ‘‘translatability”” and one 
would not know how to insist enough onthe consequences that this doctrine may have on our conception of 
‘‘significance”” or ‘‘knowledge”’. 


In fact one could think of the new techniques whose object is the translation of messages : the fundamental 
problem of informatics is to construct dispositives of coding and decoding which assure the greatest reversibility 
between these two operations and which minimise the ‘‘noise”” or the loss of information during transmission. But it 
would be necessary to think also that the notion of ‘‘translatability” is common to all the approaches of modern 
science which is a highly signaltic and symbolic science and which is preoccupied with the correspondences between 
sensible indices and their theoretical translations or the mutual ‘‘transcription’’ of the utterances of different theories. 
These problems are concentrated in a way in the views of modern logic : the logician considers himself as a codifi- 
cator of these different modes of translation that science makes use of. But linguistics also is mostly confronted with 
the problems of translation especially when it links its destiny with that of ethnology and is preoccupied with the 
conditions of a possible confrontation between very different languages and cultures. 


It is natural that the extension of the domain concerned with the procedures of translation obliges us to rethink 
on certain points the basic notions of every doctrine of thought. The problems of translation are amongst those 
which have contributed most to bring together or to put in reciprocity the determinations of language and those of 
thought or knowledge. It seems impossible for the modern logician to define the notion of verity without including 
in this definition certain conditions concerned with the structural correspondences of languages. Thus according to 
Carnap, to say that a proposition is logically valid is to say that it kezps its signifiance in all languages with the 
rules of defined verification in which one may translate it. Itis necessary for us to admit also that the hypothesis 
that there exists an objective and closely unifying verity of the hypothesis that there exists a universal language 
which approaches logical analysis in which all the enunciable verities could be translated. It should also be 
recognised that philosophy, in assimilating the semiotic and linguistic points of view, has taken its distance vis-à-vis 
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the two abstract suppositions of the philosophies of subject or of conscience. The concrete guarantee of the 
generalisable and communicable significations 1s the existence of a regime of ‘‘isomorphs”’ attestable in the 
languages which formulate significance, and these are the measures of convergences or of differénces. Thus the 
imminent properties of the linguistic form relay in a certain manner the disputable hypothesis of the existence of a 
transcendental subject which would be a support for universal significations. 


The problem of syntactic isomorphs and the semantic equivalences could thus become the centre of the 
preoccupations of the logician, the linguist and the philosopher. On this subject we will make just one remark 
which seems to us necessary. It 1s that the extension that one gives to this theme requires that one respects in its 
utterance all the precisions and all the nuances that it calls for. That the notion of ‘‘isomorph” or of linguistic 
‘‘equivalence”” covers all the field that is submitted to it, it can only receive a definition which would bz too strict 
or which would be too uni-lateral : the concept according to a given case is to be abated or to be defined. The 
strict model that the mathematician and the logician could give usis only a limited model that cannot satisfy in 
each case that interests existence or transmission of messages. 


It is the same in the domain of knowledge in such cases where the language of science intervenes. From 
technical point of view, the mathematics multiplies instead of simplifying the family of ‘‘morphs”. But without 
entering the technical domains, we may discuss the general properties of translatability of scientific languages : the 
‘“‘synonymy”” of expressions Which takes us to the same concept ofthe ‘‘equivalence”” of expressions that denote the 
same state of objective things are guaranteed only in an exceptional manner by a total isomorphism of their formula 
or by the precise laws of translation which allow them to be reduced to the same canonical form. Knowledge 
admits or postulates synonomies or equivalences that it cannot guarantee by a rigorous formalism. For the rest, 
the clauses of isomorphism are the conditions of logical control of knowledge in stead of the conditions of knowledge 
itself. It 1s in the interest of science to use several languages where each of them has its proper sphere of validity 
or of fecundity; the multivocity is more useful to it than univocity. It is sufficient for it to dispose off 
sufficient schemas of translation that these languages could exchange their properties or control mutually the value 
of their utterances. 


The logic of science cannot thus maintain the exigence of isomorphism without masking its limits or without 
abating its clauses. The linguist who takes for his subject the natural and cultural languages is still more disposed 
to give to the translations the bases other than of isomorphism or Still better to find for the logical rules of 
isomorphism the substitute which are of an other nature. We may note that the act of translation is realised for 
one side only in the frame of syntactic isomorphs or lexical synonomies. These procedures are ceaselessly 
overwhelmed by the irreducibility of the semantic fields of each language, and analogy can be realised only by 
‘“paraphrasing”. Or still better, the translation, as soon asit interests a poetic text, brings out the supplementary 
means Called ‘‘rhetorics”; the correspondence which is incomplete in the order of words or concepts must be 
compensated by the similitude of images or emotional attitudes. Finally, the problem ofthe transmission of 
significations in non-scientific languages brings us to the brink of the problems of multiple ‘‘isomorphs”’ where the 
syntactical or lexical isomorphs are only a particular case : it is to be noted that the transmission of rhythm or 
the tonality of a poetic message passes on its content to the auditors who do not know the semantics of the language 


where it is pronounced : and it is not simply a question of its emotional expression, it is even a matter of its 
intellectual significance. 


The inquiry of our ethnologists shows us all the complexities of the problems of translation whether it is a 
matter of literally ‘learning’ a language or of its use to penetrate the significance ofits acts and symbols. In 
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fact the ethnologist is concerned with the language of cultures which are far removed from the common basis of 
our civilisation and the comprehension is not supported by the syntactic or lexical historical relationships. 
Moreover, for a large part, it is established ‘‘within”” or ‘‘without” the logical factors ; within, for it is necessary to 
return from the word to the concrete conjunctures that it comments upon, without, for it is essential to 
enter in what Chomsky would call the ‘intuition of language”, and to put it in some way in practice in order to 
understand it. 

Thus we come to some ofthe basic problems that are posed by contemporary philosophy. It voluntarily 
considers itself as a ‘‘translative” activity, for it renounces to think under the sign of absolute and un-temporal 
verity, Or to impose on other languages of culture the significations or expressions which would have a more 
profound value. An important part of its task is to interpret the messages which come from practice or knowledge 
and, above all, to remit in communication to present or past languages of culture. The recognition of precise 
analogies or isomorphisms amongst languages and systems is for this reason of great help to him, But these means 
can neither be under-estimated nor over-estimated, for they lead it to form a ‘‘general” language rather than a 
really total or universal language : to the extent the signified of cultures overwhelm every rigorous formulation, 
it Stays restrained to this patient following of the anologies and variations which are known to all the historians of 
philosophy : and this would amount to put again in perspective the situations and expressions. in part hetrogeneous 
by confronting them with other perspectives which are new or which are different. 


IL. 5. Powers of Language and the Dimensions of Representation 


The argument that we have followed until now was in the direction of differentiation. or what comes to the 
same, a more organic view of linguistic facts. The sciences of language teach us to attach to the term of structure 
multiple and coordinated meanings to distinguish and group the conditions of Structurality. They show us, as 
we saw in the exchange between the formal and the material conditions of the exercise of the sign, the equilibrium 
between codificatory and operatory functions of the systems, the inter-dependence of the norms which control 
communication and the situations where it is realised. They would thus preserve the philcsophy of structures and 
language against the dangers of abstraction : it is not possible to conceive of the structures of language as some 
sort of absolute forms of representation and signification or what would consolidate abstraction, extend their 
power on the univocal level of determinations : the control of form of significance, of code on becoming, of 
isomorphs on exchanges. But itis necessary to enter into relations the functionalities and the dialectics with 
which there is a structure, i.e. to think of the mobilisation of forms through significance, the interiority of norm 
the variations of code and the plurality of the ways of exchange. But finally the technical arguments on which 
we based this functional and relativist conception of structures could not seem to be decisive, for a philosophy of 
language looks for its foundations at a much higher level : it clarifies the structures of language by the situation 
of the speaking man, in his rapports with the world which he brings to expression and with the social field that 
he brings to communication. It is on this terrain of a phenomenology of expression that it completes the present 
approaches : we would have to bring multi-dimensional and multi-functional existence of the structures of 
language to this base or to this concrete totality where the powers of language are presented : and for this, to hieh- 
light the functions of symbolising, communicating. signifying and realising which manifest most directl de 
presence of man before his language or the insertion of language in the human project. 

I. 5. (a) Symbolism and the Regulations of Representation 


Philosophers of knowledge like E. Cassirer, linguists like E. Sapir, ethnologists like L. Sebag agree in thinking 
that symbolism is th2 basic function of language and with it of human representation. From it they explicitly and 
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visibly draw the simplificatory conception, even though technically refined, of linguistic ‘‘behaviourism” which 
sees in the verbal sign a transformed ‘‘signal” : a sign that alerts and orientates the socius that is no more a 
a direct stimulus of action. They contest the view inits principle and its consequences : for instead of taking the 
cenerality of the sign to the repeated additions of practical knowledge, they associate them to bring to consistency 
the universality of ideas and cultural representations. 

But what is the secret of the liaison of the symbol with the representation ? One can, as we are going to do, 
justify the symbolic forms with the generalities of representation, or inversely, convert symbolism as a really 
generalisator element of representations. The important thing perhaps is to recognise in symbolism a supplemen- 
tary and complimentary dimension of representation : it introduces the values of coherence, objectivity and conmmu- 
nicability in the contents which could otherwise be ‘‘objected”’ and ‘‘unified”’ under the mode of image. Here we 
have a couple of solidary and complimentary values : symbolisation surmounts in a Way the emotional and sub- 
jective liaisons of the image. The verbal symbol restrains the fluctuating images or those images which are 
linked in a ‘‘logical” manner with the consistence of the categorised concepts. It constraints representation which 
is projected outside the individual and collective perspectives to accept transperspective controls of information 
and communication. Still more radically, it questions the stablised forms of intuition, the purely ‘eidetical” 
consistence of thoughts, and contributes to this necessary mutation of every knowledge which proceeds from a vision 
and detaches itself from it for rectification. Thus the relationship of symbolism with representation could be 
something other than an identity. 


One can clarify with this fundamental function, the objectivating and ultimate guarantee of coherences, the 
universal presence of symbolism in every domain of thought and the works of man. One can emphasize respectively 
the symbolic bases of science, art and religion. It attests the large independence of the symbolic condition vis-à-vis 
all the contents or all the motivations of human representation. One can see in this generality of symbolic form 
a condition or formal necessity which imposes itself on every experience with its proper measure of objectivity. 


No epistemologist would doubt now that scientific knowledge requires support of a symbolism. Itis not 
because the reference of knowledge to reality be suspended by the interposition of symbolism as the ‘‘conventionalist”? 
logicians say too easily but because symbolism is indispensible for a knowledge which surmounts the subjections 
of perception or of concrete representation. We see that more the science thinks of complex functional relations 
which are dissimulated with direct conscience, the more necessary to it is symbolisation : it designates the object 
beyond regional perspectives of a perceptive access or technique and restitutes a means of universal communication 
for the researchers who cannot count on the heresays of evidence or on the patent witness of the visible world. 


The other major utilisations of symbolism, however far removed they may be from the operatory guarantees 
of science, benefit in another way with its power of distanciation and with this second guarantee of coherence that 
it brings withit. Art is largely a symbolic expression : it presuposes and it produces at the same time the codes of 
signs and forms with which the underground life of Erlebnis could organise in a message that has a character of 
patuity, communicability and potential universality. Art is the original mode of expression where personal test 
is not abolished but is so to say condensed, ‘‘eternalised’”’ without instant and accident because of the consistence 
of symbolic forms. The inserted experience in a given language is iterable, renewable, exchangeable and in this 
sense it is de-subjectivated without being de-personalised. It establishes an intermediate level between the expression 
centred on the subject and signification decentred vis-à-vis it : the word ofthe poet brings to light his essential 
vision but it takes charge of all the cultural significance deposed in the language he uses and the ‘’morphemes” he 
employs. The form-signs of plastic arts accord feeling to cosmic and cultural rhythms of forms, tonalities 
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and gestures. 

One can follow this argument still further and suppose that the archetypal images that the psychologists and 
the phenomenologists have revealed under the mythical representations are only their components, just one 
ofthe dimensions. There is in the images which carry the myth an import of the unconscious where are presented 
the very personal and very permanent aims of the being. But the myth is by definition a discourse and a narrative 
and thus it involves in the image of references, a logic of new order. It is implicitly history, cosmology and axiology. 
Moreover., as Lévi-Strauss has shown it very well, the mythical discourse includes along with language a part of 
the logic of intellect : it follows the laws of identification, disjunction, alternants and number. It will not be 
indifferent to note also that in the domains marked by Greek thought, myth had been taken as a “symbol” in 
the sense that the religious vocabulary gives to this term i.e. the condensed form of the fundamental and reflected 
assurances of the society of the believers. Or very generally, the myth is fixed in the ‘‘sacred text,” the “book”. 
For atthis phase, language dominates history, gives a common measure to the transcendence and the event, 
fixes the character of the being by giving him a reference of a certain experiences of man. The presentation of 
the “text” brings another history, the proof of the rationality of the bzlief, it opens a definite path to apologetics, 
exegeses and the doctrinal and critical reflection. 


Such are perhaps, taken in all their generality, the objectivating functions of verbal symbolism or linguistics. 
This generality itself invites us to a philosophical precaution : it is by a slip of the problems which is hardly 
justifiable that one would like to draw from the universal function of symbolism some doctrine of knowledge or of 
the verity of knowledge : it is a question only of a formal condition of every knowledge which does not furnish us 
the contents or the criteria of a true knowledge. But, on the other hand, the multiple links of symbolism with 
representation and with experience let us parceive the possible ambiguities of a philosopoy of the symbol : there 
is a significance in subordinating symbolism to the power of the imaginary or to join them by a bond of reciprocity 
or to give to symbolism the links that go beyond the imaginary. The doctrines of symbolism could borrow respec- 
tively the paths of this dialectics which could lead finally to better distinctions. 


The psycho-analytical schools, that of Freud and in an other manner that of Jung, had given a great unitary 
force to the doctrine of symbol by recognising under expression the significance of the image and by founding it 
in turn on the pre-objective and pre-social existence or individual and human unconscious. Freud went as far as 
to formulate theoretically the hypothesis of a fundamental language of humanity, foreign to the logic of knowledge 
and action and tributory of assimilatory or dissimilatory liaisons of emotion. But the theme thus unified is doubled 
anew under the eye of the critic. The linguist contests with facts the existence of a human language whose expressions 
could be delinked with every reference to the informations on the object,to the requirments of practice, to the 
exchange of its informations aad its requirement. For the rest, the careful critics of language or art show us how 
the postic figure could have a double source and a double entry : the mstaphor does not prolong the image unless 


inversely the linguistic metaphor does not determine the image investing in it all the practices or the intentions of 
a culture. 


For the rest, it is on another plane that modern philosophy tends to establish the rapports of language and 
image. It has benefitted from the contributions of the semantics of the psychologists who know that analysis meets 
only the expressions inscribed in a language, and of the ethnologists who know that the expressive sign is always 
integrated in the mediates of communication. It also characterises voluntarily the region of the symbol as the one 
where enter in coincidence the generality, the ideality of representations and the force of coherence—the function 
of the communication of language. Myths and ideologies are direct projects of this liaison of eidetic and logic. 
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Thus semiology can rediscover and found anew this distinction between the power of symbols and the power of 
signs and the signs that we noted at the beginning of our analysis : the sign refers us to the sphere of things, the 
symbol to the sphere of ideas. 


Thus, certain textures of human representation are clarified. We enter into the non-empirical logic of myths 
or ideologies, we even conceive that the preliminary consistence of representations and expressions precede all the 
‘‘hypotheses’”” of Knowledge. However, we would undoubtedly not have exhausted in this Way the powers of 
symbolism which were presented to us in our previous descriptions. Thus the formula of science is both completely 
“symbol” and completely ‘‘sign’”” : it shows both the coherence of the conceptions and its reference to the objects 
and the verifying practices : one should then talk of a new power of formalism, conquerred on the interior necessities 
for eidetic coherence and open to the objective necessities of the concept. 


Thus symbolism does not let itself to be reduced to a law or a univocal signficance. Symbolism is a universal 
condition of a thought submitted to the mediates of language, but on the other hand symbolism reflects in it the 
multiplicity of links and the functions of thought. It is an anthropology following in all its differentiations or even 
its antagonisms the human expression which could give a concrete significance to the universal function of 
the symbol. 


IL. 6. Communication and Anchorage of Science in the Human World 


To say that language orders representations by means of symbols or to say that it is the principle vehicle of 
human communications is, in a Certain manner, to designate the same state of things : man does not communicate 
only, as does animal, under the pressure and the instance of need but his communications have for reference a 
world of realities or of values which are symbolisable. However, in another Sense, the powers of symbolising and 
communicating are recuperated rather than being congruent. It is almost a common matter in psychology that 
communication, when it wants to arrive at its emotional or personal sources must break the norms of an intellectual 
signaletics or practice and create for itself, within the limits of language, a ‘‘para-language.” On the other hand, 
the linguist, when he develops the spectre of functions and linguistic structures, tends to separate the sources of 
expression from those of representation : the sign of interjection, of appeal or prescription linked with the instances 
of communication is one of the sources of word and sentence, other than the sign which denotes the object. Finally, 
we recognised above how the role that language plays in the transmission of messages adds specific determinations 
to the determination that it possesses due to its role of the ordonator of representations : the determinations which 
impose themselves on its structure and even its semantics. Symbolism lets itself be reconstructed as an intersection 
of the functions of representation and the functions of communication. 

Thus a doctrine of symbolic forms has every reason to remain neutral vis-à-vis the explications due to represen- 
tation and communication. However, if philosophy has effectively raised questions about the priority of one or the 
other source of language, it is because it met with hetregeneous levels of human experience, that it is difficult to 
insert in the same conception without risking to sacrifice one or the other. When a Cassirer, or a Sapir explicitly 
defends that the power to symbolise is the logic of language and the power to communicate is only an effect or a 
consequence, they give importance to ‘‘idealist’”’ values or ‘‘intellectualist’” values : man can communicate fully only 
on the basis of formulable representations. Or, if one wants to put it this way, he gives to himself the fully realised 
means of communication : he gives to himself the society with its signs and its consigns, its organised view of the 
world and its linguistic mediates. Inversely, the doctrines worried about re-incorporating the expression in the sphere 
of the activity of living man give importance to the role of communication and see in it the first seat of language. 
Adam Schaff reminds us, following the doctrine of dialectical materialism that there is no language if there does not 
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exist a human commerce based on salary, division and exchange of things. In other perspectives the philosophies of 
existence note that communication is born and reborn of the distance that separates the interdependent subjects, and 
the language of communication interests the community of subjects rather than the institutionalised forms of 
society. In short, in both cases, one takes the society at its origin rather than in its structures codified to situate the 
language of communication : the process that goes from communication to linguistic concensus reflects the one which 
goes from practice and need to normative equilibrium, from the conflicts of existence to the organised customs or 


to the defined symbolics of the concepts, of myth or of aesthetical expression. 

Thus, what one says about the double reference of language would have an almost ‘‘genetic” significance (it is 
a matter of ontological genesis rather than historical). But in another manner the language of representation and 
information and the language of expression and communication would have a simultaneous and complimentary 
existence, they would respond to two different situations of man vis-à-vis language : the first would be as decentred 
as possible vis-à-vis ego, it would be the neutral and impersonal bond where actions and thoughts meet while the 
second would be recentred around the presence of the subjects. There would be much to say on this rich subject : 
there are improvised or even regularised languages as is that of mystique and art which would bear the weight of 
intense communication: or still better, the same language could in turn efface the trace of a subject and welcome in 
it the place of the subjects as the profound language about which Hegel said that it is the philosophical logos which 
at times systematises and at others contests. Or, one could also think of the rich and the ambiguous status of natural 
language by opposing it to languages made by knowledge : we ‘‘learn”’ an artificial language, but we ‘‘enter”’ into 
our natural languages, for we take possession of it at the same time that we make an effort’at our personalisation 
by putting ourselves in contact with things and conducts by situating ourselves in the sphere of opinions. 


We thus rediscover easily a distinction that we have already met with when we opposed the function of 
representative ‘‘symbol” to the function of ‘‘sign””, and have remarked that the logician deals with the former and 
the linguist on the other hand with the latter:; for this latter explores the power of natural language which reflects 
the living and quasi-corporal presence of the agent around things and subjects : this language joins without dissocia- 
ting them with the act of informing and the act of communicating:it is essentially ‘oral’ and descends only secondarily 
in the structures of writing. It is, in a profound sense, the language. We thus make a durable distinction which 
reverbrates at every level : the science which makes its basis on the constructed and written symbols for the aims of 
knowledge cannot entirely dispense with ‘‘language” when it has to make itself understood and communicate. 


The language of communications is subjacent to the logical language as a ‘‘pre-logical” sphere. It refers to a 
complex sphere where it would be necessary to recognise the domains or rather different localisations of expression. 
In a sense, the communication is a direct traject that goes from subject to subject without making a detour with 
things : it is under this light that the psycho-analyst sees it and witnesses the confrontation ofthe subject with this 
language that Opens and intercepts at the same time the paths which conduct him towards the other; or the 
philosopher of existence who clarifies the dramatic aspects of mutual existences. But in another manner, man 
communicates by means of situations and things and, Husserl has well said, the thing is born of the look of the act 
and of designation that institutes the cooperation of men with things : thus the language of communication 
precceds the language of objectivity in the very domain of the things. Communication leads us in many Ways to 
within logic, for it recloses the possibilities of inter-subjectivity and the pre-objective rapports of man and world at 
the same time. 

But let us leave this so rich a subject. We wanted to note above all that communication is far from being a 
consequence of representation or a univocal power of language. This theme can be precised only by recuperations, 
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for it questions the immediate and the mediations, the division of languages and the multivocal power of language, 
the fundamental references of subjectivity to itself and to the world. 


IL, 7. Signification, Verification and Realisation 


Quite often in the preceding observations We saw the power of language at the height of subjective motivations 
and objective conditionings of the representation of expression. For the first time, when we were envisaging the 
rapports of image with linguistic symbolism, and for the second time, when we were putting the language of com- 
munication at the point of contact of multiple spheres of existence to the point where the rapport of one subject with 
another mediated by the world of things and by the world of institutions. To bring together the subjective and 
objective components of linguistic signification is the last problem where we would conclude our study. 


In fact, the question loses its philosophical generality and gains in precision when one gives to it the measures 
of language. Whether one considers the thinkable as a formulable and disposed content from the point of view of a 
realisation or one considers the expressable as a common mediation of the sentiment of situation and of the situation 
felt by means of signs, the subject and the object, lose their opacity or their mutual distance : they are presented 
together and they are so under well-defined species of language. Al the same the diffiiculty of liaison is transported 
in a certain manner Within the doctrine of language : the few references that we would give to this problem should 
make it clear. 


A fairly common doctrine amongst the psychologists and the linguists would make a departure, if not between 
the sphere of the subject and that of the object, at least between the domains of linguistic signification where the 
motif of subjectivity and the motif of objectivity predominate. This is, grosso modo, the distinction between 
‘“expressive” functions and ‘‘designative”’ or ‘‘denotative” functions of language. This distinction, presented by 
Bühler,was taken up again and improved upon by linguists like Jakobson. It is based very simply on the differentiation 
of emotional indices and indicative signs which are presented in every language, even in every sentence. But it then 
gets a very vast comprehension, for the expressive function covers all the aesthetic or stylistic aspects of language, and 
the denotative functions in turn cover its intellectual and cognitive affectations. 


This distinction, even though quite convenient, is too reduced to characterise really the complete spheres of 
signification. The aesthetician and also the epistemologist show the need to recuperate it by a more complete 
determination of the notion of signification, appropriated from the domain it deals with. The aesthetician has no 
difficulty in showing the quite rich part of information about the world and about the human beings that penetrate 
the exalted vision of arts and when he talks of ‘expression’ he means that the subject participates in the work and 
that the work bears a part of the reality of expression. Finally, the aim of art appears to him less the ‘‘subjectivity”? 
of its witness than its plainly concrete character, for which the theme 1isthe existence rather than the verity of the 
world. On his side, the epistemologist does not see in science a domain of signalling where man is absent, but he 
thinks of it rather as the domain where the beliefs and the practical intentions of man are submitted to verificatory 
controls. It is, following Dewey, the domain of ‘‘assertions’”’ which receives a ‘‘guarantee”. And even Russell gives 
place to “‘expression”” in the economy of cognitive significations. It isthe basis of images, beliefs and propositions 
whose antagonist is the base of the affidavits and descriptions but which is bound to it by the procedure of test. 

Thus, the complex economy of the signifying intentions or the signifying languages suspasses the absolute 
disjunctions which would separate the sphere of expression from the sphere of objectivations or realisations. But 
this disjunction is awkward in yet another sense whose importance is well noted by modern philosophy : it does 
not leave a definite place for what is essential in the status of the contents of language, and what may be called in 
a word their ‘‘ideality”. The husserlian phenomenology insisted strongly on the ideality of the signified of 
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language that must not be confused either with the materiality of things to which they refer or with the actual 
reality of the subjects who think of them. Modern ethnology has brought a new force to this theme ofthe ideality 
of significations : the collective representations inserted in the tissue ofthe symbols which use them and which 
communicate them are at a distance from what is there of the individual in the perspectives of the agents and from 
what is there historically cogent in the contexts of human activity. 

The ideality of symbolic structures thus give us the closest possible idea of what is a ‘‘pure signification” and 
a ““signified” at a pure state. In a certain manner, they will assume the most profound part of what one can call 
an ““expression”” in the sense that they proceed, without distance and without mediate, from the intentions and 
options of human subjectivity and one cannot give them suffcient bases or correlators in the material, social or 
economic states of things which are the external conditions of the experience. But the subjectivity that 15 invested 
in them is impersonal or transpersonal, at a distance from the effected actions or the situation lived by the 
individual. The à priori veritable of all knowledge would thus consist of the direct liaison of locutor with language 
or in the non-individual decision which is the adoption of a system of signs. 

This presentation of the idealities of language would enter us sufficiently directly in certain spheres of human 
thought (we have already discussed above the internal and impersonal logic or myths and ideologies), or more 
generally it makes us conceive the eidetic components of all our representations. One would however doubt 
whether a symbolico-eidetic conception of knowledge furnishes us with the total economy of signification or indicates 
completely the role that symbol plays as the rule of significations. In fact, the formalism of science allows that 
knowledge may give at least the possible criteria of an objectivation and thus surpass the sphere of purely ideal 
representations. On the other hand, outside: science, symbolism is not just contented with encircling the ideal 
contents of representation : in another manner, it retains its liaison with the realities which are ‘‘on the margin 
of these idealities. 

Once again we find ourselves in the presence of multiple liaisons of the idea with the real which cannot be 
the same when it is a matter of science and when it is a matter of expressions or extra-scientific representations. 
Science has the criteria which guarantee the objectivity of significations and these rules have a conscious and 
thematic character. But to consider outside science that the significations have a bond with the real, it would be 
necessary to give up these thematic conditions. The example of aesthetic expression would still be useful to us. 
This expression can be considered in a way as a ‘‘pure signified” : the inscription of significance in a structure: 
but it is not less of an illusion for every natural, technical and human content. The qualities which are revealed 
by this liaison and which can be expressed in terms of expressive ‘‘intensity”, ‘‘actuality” and ‘‘authenticity””. and 
the ‘‘importance”” for the public enter marginally in the components of its signification. For the rest, the work 
repeats a specific model, it ‘‘continues a specific language”, but it ‘‘lives’’ because it is renewed and takes up again 
the anchor in an historical and human presence that it reflects and in certain cases it announces. This mode of 
sprouting of significance outside history and its re-entering in history would be considered in the complex case 
of ‘‘ideologies”. They represent vis-à-vis the real a ‘‘surplus of significance”, and it is true that they do not know 
of ‘‘verification”” in the strict sense of the term. However, they exist all ‘‘along history”, they are enriched by the 
lessons of practice, they are incorporated in history or they let themselves be excluded by it which is their proper 
style of realisation, their manner of self verification, if one would like to give this term a large enough significance. 

The structures of natural languages are an extreme case to which the ethnologists most often refer : they exist 
outside all criteria of objectivity or of any design of realisation : they give significance without receiving a 
significance. But it is so because their link with the real is essentially non-thzmatic. The circulation of significance 
is unconscious, they form our representations by forming themselves during the course of our practice of natural 
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and human world. For the rest, the linguists who have noted most the cultural links of language, Sapir and above 
all Whorf, were taken up by the idea that language ‘‘defines our experience” at the same time ‘it reflects it”. 

The double nature of the intrinsic bonds and the extrinsic bonds of significance 1s thus attested from the 
non-thematic regions of expression to the thematic regions of knowledge. But the case of scientific symbolism 
would call for another remark. The philosophy of ideal forms believes to have drawn an argument from the 
nature of axiomatic forms and the most refined symbolic clauses which influence knowledge that the moment the 
science ‘‘adopts”” a language is distinct from the one when it ‘‘puts it in practice” : thus the formal decisions would 
control the realisations Without being constrained by them. However, the argument is incomplete, tor the decision 
thus conceived would be a fiction. The axiomatician has control over the operatory assurances that he possesses 
or that he expects : he regulates them by means of language rather than creating them. The ‘‘formal decision” of 
science is not blocked in the choice of languages : it lies in the long discipline of formalisations and realisations 
which subtend the constitution of the systems. 

A doctrine of signification cannot thus stop at some internal and absolute property of linguistic structures. 
To explore the axis of signification 1s rather to put in situation the symbolic forms vis-à-vis the non-symbolic 
textures whose significance they interiorise and anticipate. Semiotics brings to a new light the position of the 
subject of knowledge with rapport to the subjects of perception, of conduct and communication. But it cannot 
hold by itself a total doctrine of knowledge. 

IL. 8. Language and the Philosophy of Structures 

In our reflection on linguistic structures, we have successively adopted the point of view of the sciences of 
language followed by that of philosophical semiology. This means that we have first considered structures as 
precise frameworks which are objectively analysable and where the significance is effectuated like the organising 
laws of the signified; then we considered them as mediates or as vehicles of signification supported by human 
habitus, the rapports of man with natural and social world. In both cases, we could utilise the notion of structure 
as a largely coordinating theme. The analysis of the laws of symbolic structure makes it enter the multiple rapports 
which unite the act of formulas, of prospecting the contents, of operating on significations and that of their exchange. 
Generally speaking, to clarify the laws of language is to bring the structural conditions of expression closer to the 
milieux of its becoming, to the motives and rules of its genesis and to the multiple domains where experience becomes 
significant. The semiological consideration in turn made us cover an inter-linked multiplicity of the regions of 
significance : after having noted the variety of powers that symbolism exercises on representation, it Was necessary 
for us to go within the constituted symbolisms to conceive the formation of language in situations of communication, 
and to go beyond these closed laws of symbolism to conceive its insertion in the economy of the expression of 
knowledge. The formality of language is clarified in a functional field with multiple dimensions. This clarification 
does not lead the philosopher towards a separate or absolute region of forms but makes him understand the 
imminent action of form vis-à-vis proofs and intentionalities which are due to it and are oriented by it. 

The semiotic sphere of language thus offers one of the most important paths of approach to the philosopher 
Who wants to assimilate the theme of structure. To explore this sphere is to see how the intentional or operatory, 
taken in its vast dimensions, is assembled under the liaisons of natural language or is separated under the controls 
of specialised languages. It is also to place it at a certain decisive point of the liaison of form and significance : the 
linguistic structures are situated in an intermediary zone between that of empirical forms whose nature and 
significance are received simply by perception and that of rational forms which are constructed and regulated by the 
languages of science. These structures are in fact neither the forms of biological or sociological type which exist 
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outside every control of logical schema nor the forms of mathematical type dominated by an internal logic. They 
are taken as an intermediary state of legality with a double reference to nature and logic, to a vision of the act that 
escapes it and the operation which takes place by itself. They are a point where nature and history make sense, 
where situation becomes regulation. The linguist had the merit to reveal to us this implicit and incomplete ‘‘algebra”” 
of our representation. Thus the semiology of language installs a new foyer for the investigations of the 


phenomenologist. 

In a general way, the consideration of linguistic structures brings the philosophy of significance to the ground 
of facts. It delivers it of a quite sterile opposition of the completely received significations with the completely 
produced significations, from the idealist dilemma of contemplation and of pure act. It takes us to the domain 
where the signification takes place, in the interplay of form and context. But precisely, that it may have this 
corrective role vis-à-vis the philosophical optic, it is important that certain defects inherent to the too abstract or 
too dogmatic conceptions do not reappear at the level of semiology. 

We have noted at several occasions in the critical reflections spread over this article the ‘‘idols” of interpretation 
which could weigh on semiology. These are in general the ‘‘detachments”’ of regulatory power of form that the 
significance of ‘‘linguistic formalism”” suffers from. Thus, form becomes a purely synchronic link and a closed model, 
it is abstracted from the tensions of the process and the system which are recognised under the equilibrium of 
linguistic forms. The biological image of ‘‘type” is perhaps given too much importance over the operatory 
properties of symbol. The form becomes the absolute ‘‘norm”” that controls diction, representation and signification 
without being affected by them : but once again the linguistic law is drawn excessively towards the image of a law 
of nature or perhaps towards that of transcendent conditions of perception or pure vision; one neglects excessively 
what is the liaison of the operation with the contents that it operates upon or what is a vection which is reborn in 
successive orientations. Finally, one sees in the linguistic system the support for a necessity which weighs heavily 
on what is activated and history : an irrational which would be to the heart of rational which is undoubtedly 
excessive, for the system,without ever being radically produced by thought, takes up anchor in the sphere of expression 
and significance. This is so because the linguistic habitus which does not let itself be based on the level of a fully 
spiritual initiative cannot go entirely on the side of a pre-determined destiny. It brings us rather to the level of 
this concrete and delimited liberty which is that of every human ‘‘praxis.”’ The liaisons of action, conditioned by 
a natural and social entourage pass on to expression, to a mediate conditioned by the codes of the signs : the 
teleology of language and significance is exercised in the content of realities and norms. 

Semiology thus should be situated in its proper region of regulations. As such, it would bring us to certain 
fundamental conditions of knowledge. Modern philosophy inscribes symbolic structures to the number of 
“transcendental” conditions of knowledge. It is justified to do so by several considerations of linguistics and the 
logic of science which show how representation and knowledge are defined in the framework of symbols. But it 
must at the same time get rid of its ambiguities of the notion of transcendental. It is not just a principle of 
delimitation or determination, it has also the significance of a directive or a principle of vection. As such 
the symbolic systems intervene in science by fixing the projects of research rather by determining its limits and 
conditions. And perhaps it is in an analogous manner that the symbolic systems as ideologies enter in history 
whose course they influence without stopping it. The idea of a transcendental form was proposed, and missed 
partly, by Kant because of a too dogmatic conception of the schemas. The idea of a symbolic trancedental is 
held de novo to avoid these dogmatic dangers. 
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STRUCTURALISM AND LITERARY CRITICISM 


Gerard Genette 


Gif si Ericel 

In 2 chapter of “La Pensée sauvage” which 5 already considered a classic, ue Lévi-Strauss characterises 
mvtiucal thousht as a sort of mtellectual bricolage. The main idez of brixolage 55, in fact, to exercxse its activity 
from the ensembles of mstruments which were not, like those of engineers. constituted from the pont of view of 
thus activity. The rule of bricolage 5 to arrange thines with whatever you have and imvest in a new structure the 
residues of old siuctures and m this way making an economy of à new fabrication at the cost of a double operation 
of analyses (to extract diverse constitutsd ensembles) and of synthess (to constitute a new ensemble from heterogeneous 
clements m a way that none of the elements used finds its older function). This typical structuralist operation which 
brings togcther à certam mode of production within an extreme ingeauity in the distribution of what 1s left, 
5 we may recall atthe level of mythological mvention which an ethnolosgist finds when he studies primitive 
aviation. But thus analysis can be applied to another intellectual activity which :s proper to the most evolved 
cultures It is a question of criticim, more specifically hiterary criticism which difierentiates from other types of 
ccm by the fact that 1 makes use of the same material (writing) that the works that he :S criticixsmg us : the 
criticism of art or must do not express themselves in sound or colour. but literary criticism employs the language 
of #s obect: t15 meta -Lneuse- (dscourse on a discouræk: hence # could be meta-literature, that :s ‘a literature 
of which literature siself is an opposæd obect ” 

In fact, 1 we solate the two most evident functions of literary criticism—the function of criticism in the proper 
sense of the term, wluch consssts of judsine and appreciating recent works to enlishten the choxe of the readers 
(2 function connect-d with jourralistic mstitution), and the scientific function (connected with university institutions) 
wiuch conssts of à positive siudy hzvmg knowiedse and the condition of the existence of the lterary works (material 
of text sources. psycholosical or historical senesis, etc.) to be its exclusive end—there is a third one which may be 
considered literary proper. À book of literary criticism, like Port-Royal or L'espacæ littéraire 15, among other 
things. 2 book and its author is in 2 cœrtam way what Roland Barthes calls an author (écrivain) in opposition to a 
mere writer (écrivant). the author of à message that is partially absorbed in a spectacle. This deception of meaning 
that moulds stself and contmues m an obgct of zesthetic consumption, this :5 without doubt, the constitutive 
movement (or rather an end) of all literature. The Hierary object exists by itself, it depends on itself and according 
to croumsiances may Or may not be considered zs literature, dependime upon whether 1t1S received as a spectale or 
as a messas. The hiterary history :5 made of these gomes and cominss and these fluctuations. That is to say, there 
5 not rally à hierary object but only à liferary function that can invest or leave, as it may, any writing. Its partial 
Hferarmess, which :s unstzble and 2mbisuous, 5 hence not proper for criticism : what distinguishes it from other 
Hterary genres 5 is scond character and it is here that the remarks of Lévi-Strauss on bricolage perhaps find their 
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The instrumental universe of bricolage, says Lévi-Strauss is a “closed” universe. Its repertoire obviously 
remains limited.” This limitation differentiates it from the engineer's bricolage who, in theory, can obtain any 
instrument adapted specially to his technical needs. That is to say, an engineer interrogates the universe whereas a 
social scientist (mason) addresses himself to a residue of human works, that is to an ensemble of culture. It is enough 
to replace in the last sentence the words engineer and social scientist (mason) by novelist and literary critic to define 
the literary status of criticism. The materials of the work of criticism are, in fact. the residues of human works which 
have been reduced for once in theme, motifs, key-words, metaphors, citations and references The initial work is a 
structure like these first ensembles which the mason dismantles to extract useful element : criticism also decomposes 
a structure into elements. Itis a matter of elaborating a new structure while arranging the residues. We can 
paraphrase Lévi-Strauss by saying that the thought of literary criticism builds the structured ensembles by means of 
one structured ensemble which is the work itself; but it is not atthe level of structure that it is seized; it builds its 
ideological palaces with the stones of an older literary discourse. The distinction between the critic and the writer 1s 
not only in the second character and limited to the materials of criticism opposed to unlimited character of the 
universe of poetic and romantic material : this inferiority, mostly quantitative, that depends on the fact that the 
critic comes always after the writer and the materials that he disposes of are imposed on him by an earlier choice, 
is perhaps compensated by another difference : ‘‘the writer operates by means of concepts, the critic by means of 
siens.” In terms of the opposition between nature and culture, the ensembles which they make use of are impercep- 
tibly de-synchronised. In fact, one of the bases in which the sign is opposed to the concept is that while the first 
accepts and even would like that a certain level of humanity be incorporated in this reality, the second wants to be 
integrally transparent to reality. ‘If the writer interrogates the universe, the critic interrogates literature’ that is the 
universe of science. But what was sign for the writer becomes significance for the critic and in another way what 
was significance for the writer (his vision of the world) becomes sign for the critic, as theme and symbol of a particular 
literary nature. This is again what Lévi-Strauss says of mythical thought, that creates endlessiy and, as Boas 
remarked, new universes though inversing the ends and the means : ‘‘the signified elements are changed into 
signifying elements and inversely.” This endless traffic and this perpetual inversion of sign and significance indicates 
fully the double function of criticism, which is to find the significance of others’ works and also to use this signifi- 
cance for its own work. If there exists a ‘‘poetry of criticism”” as says Cocteau, it is in a manner in which Lévi- 
Strauss talks of ‘‘poetry of bricolage.” The mason ‘‘talks by means of things”, the critic talks and in a way rather 
talks to himself, by means of books and we will paraphrase for the last time Lévi-Strauss by saying that ‘‘without 
ever accomplishing h1s project, he always puts in something of his own.” 

In this sense we can consider literary criticism as a ‘‘structuralist activity”; but as we see, it is only a matter of 
an implicit and unconscious structuralism. The question that the present orientation of social sciences like linguistics 
and anthropology poses 1s to know 1f the critic is not called to organise explicitly his structuralist vocation by using 
the structural method. We just want to specify here the significance and importance ofthis question, indicating the 
principal ways through which structuralism reaches the object of the critic and presents itself to him as fecund 
procedure. 

The literary language 

Literature being, above all, work of language and structuralism, on its side, being a linguistic method par 
excellence, the most probable meeting should be inthe field of linguistic material. Sounds, forms, words and 
phrases constitute a common object for the linguist and the philologist to the extent that the earlier stages of the 
formalist Russian movement define literature as a simple dialect and envisage its study as an appendix to general 
dialectology. And the Russian formalism, which is rightly considered as one of the matrices of structural linguisties 
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was in the beginning nothing but a meeting of the critics and the linguists in the domain of poetic language. This 
assimilation of literature evidently invites objections if we take ittoo literally. If itisa dialect it is a traslinguistic 
dialect operating on all languages a certain number of different transformations in their procedures but analogous 
to different colloquialisms which differ with each language, but are similar in their function. No such thing can be 
said about the dialects and above all, the difference that separates the literary language from the ordinary language 
is less in the means than in the ends. The writer uses, more or less, the same language as do the other speakers, 
but he neither uses it in the same way nor with the same intention : identical material, different function : this is 
exactly the inverse of what happens in a dialect. But like other outrages of formalism this had a cathartic value : 
temporarily ignoring the contents, the provisional separation of the literary artist from the literature. This helped to 
revise certain old evidences about the ‘‘truth’’ and to study more closely the system of these conventions. For a 
long time literature was considered a message without code. Now it was necessary to consider it for a whileasa 
code without message. 


The structural method breaks the formalist shell at a moment when we rediscover the message under the code 
or rather in the code as imposed by the structure of the code and not pre-supposed by the ideological routines. 
That moment could not be delayed for very long because the existence of sign, at all levels, depends on the liaison 
of the form and the significance. It is in this way that Roman Jakobson, in his study of Czech verse in 1 23, 
discovers a relation between the prosodic value of a phonetic trait and its signified value. Every language tends to 
give a great prosodic importance to the system of oppositions which is most pertinent On the semantic plane : the 
difference of intensity in Russian, length in Greek, pitch, height in Serbo-Croation. This passage from phonetics to 
phonemics, that is from pure substance, dear to the earlier formalists, to the organisation of this substance into 
significant system is not only interesting for the study of the metrics because in this we see an anticipation of the 
proper phonologic method. It is quite clear what could be the importance of structuralism to the study of the ensemble 
of literary morphology : poetics, stylistics, composition. Between pure formalism which reduces the literary forms 
to only an articulated material and the classical realism which accords to each form an autonomous and substantial 
expressive value, the structural analysis will enable us to see properly the liaison that exists between a system of forms 
and a system of significance. 


A simple example will help us clarify this idea at this point. One of the controversial points of the theory of 
expressions is a matter of the colour of vowels made popular by the sonnet of Rimbaud. The partisans of phonetic 
expression like Jespersen or Grammont attribute to each phoneme a suggestive value which would be imposed on 
the composition of certain words in all languages. Others have shown the fragility of this hypothesis especially 
what concerns the colour of vowels. The comparative table given by Etiemble shows that these partisans of colour 
values do not agree with each other on any attributes. From this their adversaries naturally conclude that colour 
audition is only a myth. Here structuralism can present the arbitrariness of each colour-vowel rapport. Itis true 
that no vowel evokes naturally and in isolation any particular colour. But it is also true that the re-partition of 
colours in a spectrum (which of course, as has been shown by Gelb and Goldstein, is as much a fact of language 
as of vision) can find its correspondence in the re-partition of the vowels in a given language. From this comes the 
idea of a table of concordance which is variable in its details but constant in its function. There is a spectrum of 
colours. The two systems attract and evoke each other: this global homology creates the illusion of an analogy 
which is realised by each according to his manner by an act of symbolic manifestation comparable to that which is 
denounced by Lévi-Strauss when he discusses totemism. Each individual motivation, objectively arbitrary but based 
on subjectivity, can hence be considered as an index to a particular psychic configuration. The structural hypothesis, 
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in this case gives back to the stylistics of the subject what it takes away from the stylistics of the object. 


Nothing obliges structuralism to confine itself to the analysis of the ‘‘surface”. On the contrary, here as well as 
in other cases the horizon of structural operation is of the order of semantics. ‘No doubt the verse is always, above 
all, a recurrent phonetic figure; but it is never just that . . . the statement of Valéry—a poem is a prolonged hesita- 
tion between the sound and the significance—is much more realistic and scientific than all the forms of phonetic 
isolationism (Roman Jakobson : ‘Essais de linguistique générale’, Paris, 1963, p. 233). Since his article of 1935 on 
Pasternak, the importance attached by Jakobson to the concepts of metaphor and metonymy borrowed from rhetoric 
of tropes is characteristic of this orientation especially if we realise that one of the horses of the battle of earlier 
formalism was the disregard of the images and devaluation of tropes as masks of poetic language. Even in 1936, 
while discussing a poem of Pouchkine, Jakobson insisted on the existence of poetry without images. In 1958, 
he again takes up this question but with a very clearly changed emphasis : ‘‘the manuals believe in the existence of 
poems without images but in fact the weakness of lexical tropes is counterbalanced by sumptuons grammatical figures 
and tropes.” The tropes as we know are the figures of signification and in adopting the metaphor and metonymy as 
his typology of language and literature, Jakobson not only renders homage to ancient rhetoric : he places the cate- 
gories of significance in the heart of structural method. | 


The structural study of poetic language and the forms of literary expression in general cannot prohibit the 
analysis of the rapport between code and message. The exposition of Jakobson on ‘‘Linguistics and Poetics” where 
the technicians of communication or the poets like Hopkins and Valéry or the critics like Ransom or Empson prove 
this in a very explicit manner : ‘’ambiguity is an inalienable intrinsic property of every message centred on itself, in 
short it is an obligatory corollary of poetry:’’ We will repeat with Empson that the mechanisms of ambiguity are 
the very roots of poetry. The mission of structuralism is not to count the number of feet or to know the repetitions 
of phonemes : it must analyse the semantic phenomena which, as we know since Mallarmé. constitute the essentials 
of poetic language, or more generally the problems of literary semiology. One of the tasks of structuralism is perhaps 
to constitute this new rhetoric which was suggested by Francis Ponge and which we have not yet done. 


Significance and structure 


The structural character of languages at all levels is universally accepted now in a Way that the importance of 
structuralist approach to literary expression goes by itself. As soon as we leave the domain of linguisties (or the 
bridge between linguistics and literary history which according to Spitzer constitutes the studies of form and style) 
to come to the domain traditionally reserved for criticicm, that of contents, very serious objections of theory are 
raised against the legitimacy of structural point of view. A priori, structuralism is certainly a method framed for the 
study of structures wherever it finds them : but the structures are not the objects to be found, they are systems of 
latent relations which are conceived rather than perceived. The analysis constructs them to the extent that it reveals 
them and sometimes there is a risk that it might invent them while believing that it has discovered them. Onthe 
other hand, structuralism is not just a method, it is also what Cassirer calls a ‘‘general tendency of thought”, Still 
others would consider it, more brutally, an ideology whose main purpose is to give more importance to the structures 
at the cost of substance and which might over-estimate their explicative value. In fact, the question is not a system 
of relations in such and such object of research, because they are evident everywhere, but to determine the relative 
importance of this system with reference to other elements of comprehension : this importance measures the degree 
of validity of th3 structural method : but how to measure its importance, in turn, Without employing this method ? 
Here is the rub. | 
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Apparently, structuralism should be in its field, as often as literary criticism abandons the research of the condi- 
tions of existence or the exterior determinations—psychological, social or others—of literary work to concentrate its 
attention on the work itself considering it not as an effect but an absolute entity. In this sense, structuralism is in 
part joined with the general movement of disaffection to positivism, to history and to biographic allusion. This 
movement is illustrated in different works of criticism of Proust, Eliot, Valéry, the Russian formalism, the French 
‘‘thematic criticism”” or the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘new criticism”’. In a way, the notion of structural analysis can be consi- 
dered as a simple equivalent of what the Americans call close reading and what, following Spitzer, we may call in 
Europe, immanent study of literary works. Itis in this sense that Spitzer qualified it as a new attitude of 
structuralism when in 1950 he was tracing its evolution which took him from psychologism of his earlier studies of 
style to a criticism cut off from all references to Erlebnis, ‘‘subordinating stylistic analysis to the explanation of 
individual works as poetic organisms in themselves without reference to the psychology of the author.” Every 
analysis that limits itself to one work without considering its sources and its motifs will hence be implicitly 
struCcturalist and the structural methods would intervene to give this immanent study a sort of rationality of 
explication along with the research of the causes. A determinism of structure, in some spatial way, would join, in 
the modern sense, the temporal determinism of genesis, each unity being defined in terms of relations and no more in 
terms of filiation. The thematic analysis will then spontaneously complete itself in a structural synthesis where 
different themes group themselves in a network to get the proper significance of their place and their function in the 
system of the literary work. This is properly formulated by J. P. Richard in his Univers imaginaire de Mallarmé or 
by Jean Rousset when he writes : ‘A form is not comprehensible unless it designates an accord or a rapport, a line 
of force. an absorbing figure, a course of presences or echoes, a network of convergences : I would take ‘‘structures”” 
to be these formal affirmations, these liaison that belie a mental universe and that every artist re-invents according to 
his needs.” 


For all immanent criticism, structuralism would then be a recourse against the danger of destruction that menaces 
the thematic analysis : a means of reconstituting the unity of a work, its principle of coherence which Spitzer calls 
its spiritual efymon. In fact the question is even more complex because the immanent criticism can adopt two very 
different attitudes towards a work, even to the extent of being antithetic depending upon whether it considers this 
work as an object or as a subject. The opposition between these two attitudes is marked with a great clarity by 
Georges Poulet in a text where he considers himself to be the partisan of the second : like everybody I believe that 
the goal of criticism 1s to arrive at an intimate knowledge of the criticised reality. It seems to me that such an 
intimacy is possible only when the criticising thought becomes the criticised thought, where it succeeds in refeeling, 
re-thinking, re-imagining from the interior. Nothing less objective than such a movement of the spirit. Contrary 
to what 1s believed, criticism must avoid attacking an object whatever it may be (whether it is the personality of the 
author considered as an ofher or his work considered as a thing); because the thing to be achieved is the subject, 


that is a spiritual activity that one can understand only if one puts himself in its place and playing its role anew, the 
role of the subject”’. 


This inter-subjective criticism that is admirably illustrated in the works of Georges Poulet himself, is attached to 
a type of comprehension that Paul Ricoeur, following Dilthey and some others (including Spitzer) call hermeneutic. 
The significance of a work is not conceived across a series of intellectual operations, it is re-lived, ‘‘re-taken”” as a 
message which is old and at the same time always renewed. Inversely, it is clear that structural criticism comes out 
of this objectivism that is condemned by Poulet, because the structures are lived neither by the creative conscience 
nor by the critical conscience. They are at the heart of the work, no doubt, but as its latent arm, as a principle of 
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objective intelligibility, assessible only through analysis and communication to a kind of geometric spirit that is not 
conscience. Structural criticism is free from all transcedental reductions of psycho-analysis or marxist explication, 
but it exercises, in its turn, an internal reductions of psycho-analysis or marxist explication, traversing the substance 
of the work to reach its structure : a reflection which is certainly not to the surface but of a penetration that 
is in a way radioscopic, and very much exterior because it is more penetrating. 


Hence it limits itself in a way comparable to that fixed for structural mythology by P. Ricoeur : wherever the 
hermeneutic understanding of the significance is possible or desired, in the intuitive accord of two consciences, struc- 
tural analysis would be (at least partially) illegitimate and non-pertinent. One can imagine a sort of a division of 
the Literary field into two domains; one of the “living” literature, that is susceptible of being lived by critical 
conscience which would have to be reserved to hermeneutic criticism, as Ricoeur does with the domains of the 
Hellenic and Judaic traditions, having a surplus of inexhaustible signification and always indefinitely present; and the 
other, of a literature which is not ‘‘dead””’, but in some way far away and difficult to describe, whose lost significance 
would be perceptible to the operations of structural intelligence, as that of ‘‘totemic’’ cultures, a domain exclusively 
of the ethnologists. In principle, such a division of work has nothing absurd about it and it must be noted above 
all that it responds to the limitations and prudence that structuralism imposes upon itself, giving priorities to the 
domains which are easier to handle, and withthe best of what is left to the application of his method; it must be 
recognised also that this division would leave to the structuralist research an immense field which is almost virgin. In 
fact, the domain of literature of ‘‘lost significance”” is much more vast than the other, and not always of lesser interest. 
There exists a sort of ethnographic domain of literature whose explanation should be very exciting for Structuralism. 
These are the literatures far away in time and space, literatures which are popular or which concern children, and 
also including those recent forms of melodrama or novel by series which the critic has always neglected. Not only 
because of academic prejudice but also because an intra-subjective participation neither interests nor guides his re- 
search. Structural criticism can treat them as anthropological material and following the Russian formalists as 
Propp or Skaftymov studied them in large numbers and in their recurrent functions. These studies as those of Lévi- 
Strauss on the primitive mythologies show'already the aptness ofthe structural method applied to texts of this kind 
and demonstrate all that they can reveal in terms of ignored undercurrents of the canonised literature. Fantomas or 
Barde-Bleue are not as near to us as Swan or Hamlet : they have atleast as much to teach us as the others. And 
certain works officially consecrated but in fact quite foreign to us as those of Corneille perhaps talk to us better in a 


language of distance and remoteness than the false proximity the critics keep on imposing on them which is generally 
a pure waste. 


Here structuralism will perhaps begin to regain some of the ground conceded to hermenuetics : because the veri- 
table division between these two methods is not in the object but the way it is evaluated. Paul Ricoeur who proposed 
this division said that ‘‘structural method can be better applied to the part of the civilisation.” from where our 
culture does not proceed than to the other.” Lévi-Strauss replied by asking ‘’is this an intrinsic difference between 
two kinds of thoughts or civilisations or simply a relative position of the observer who cannot adopt the same 
perspectives vis-à-vis his own civilisation or seeing normal vis-à-vis another civilisation”. The non-pertinence that 
Ricoeur finds in an eventual application of structuralism to judeo-christian mythologies, a melanesian philosopher 
Will certainly find them in the structural analysis of his mythical traditions—he interiorizes the biblical message. 
He will, however, find structural analysis of the Bible quite pertinent. What Merleau-Ponty said of ethonology as 
discipline can be applied to structuralism as method, “it is not a specialisation defined by a particular object—the 
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‘primitive societies’, it is a way of thinking which imposes itself when the object is ‘‘other’’ and demands that we 
should transform ourselves. Thus we become ethnologists of our own society if we remain at a distance from it”. 

Thus the relation that unites structuralism and hermeneutics may not be of mechanical separation and of seclu- 
sion but of complementation : about the same work the hermenuetic criticism will talk of the language of ‘reprise’, of 
significance and interior re-creation, and the structural criticism will talk of the language of distance and of the in- 
telligible re-construction. Thus they will deduce complementary signification and their dialogue would be enriching 
with only one reservation that one can never talk of these two things at the same time; whatever its worth,the literary 
criticism has no reason to refuse an audience to new significations that structuralism can bring out by putting at a 
distance the language of the works which are apparently very near and familiar; because one of the most profound 
lessons of modern anthroplogy is that by its very distance the remote is close to us ... 
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SCIENCE OF LITERATURE 


Roland Barthes 


We possess an history of literature but not a science of literature because we have not yet recognised fully the 
nature of the literary object which is a written object. The moment one admits that a literary work is made of writ- 
ing (and drawing all the consequences from this) a certain science of literature is possible. Its object (1f one day it 
exists) will not be able to impose on the work a significance, in whose name it will acquire a right to reject other 
significations : it will make a compromise (as it has been doing until now). That would not be a science of the con- 
tents (on which only the most strict historical science could have a hold), but a science of the conditions of the content 
i.e. the forms : the interesting thing here would be the variations of the generated significances and, if one can say, 
that to be able to be generated by other work it would not interpret the symbols but only their polyvalences: in short, 
its object will no more be the full significance of the work but, On the contrary, the ‘empty’ significance which is at 
the base of all of them. 


Its model will obviously be linguistics. Placed before the impossibility of mastering all the sentences of language, 
a linguist accepts to establish a hypothetical model of description whereby he can explain how an infinite number 
of sentences of a language are generated. Whatever modifications one may have to make, there is no reason why 
we should not apply such a method to literary works: these works are similar to the immensely long sentences 
derived from the general language of the symbols through a certain number of regulated transformations where, 
speaking very generally, itis a matter of describing a particular signifying logic. In other words, linguistics can 
give to literature this generative model which is the principle of all science because it is always a question of 
disposing of certain rules to explain certain results. The object of the science of literature would then be not why 
such and such significance be accepted not even why it is (this again is the business of the historian) but why it is 
acceptable not in terms of the philological rules of the latter but in terms of the linguistic rules of the symbol. At 
the level of the science of discourse, one finds transposed the task of the latest linguistics which is the description of 
the grammaticalness of the sentences and not their significance. In the same way, one would try to describe the 
acceptability of works and not their significance. We will not classify all the possible significances together as an 
immobile order but as a trace of an immense operating disposition (because it helps the formation of the works) 
extended from the author to the society. Responding tothe faculty of language postulated by Humboldt and 
Chomsky, there is perhaps in mana faculty of literature, an energy of speech which has nothing to do with 
“genius” because it does not depend upon either inspiration or individual will but rather it is based on the rules 
gathered well beyond the author's reach. Itis not the images, the ideas or the verses that the mythological voice 
of the Muse whispers to the writer; it 1s rather the great logic of symbols and the great empty forms which help him 
speak and operate. 


One imagines the sacrifices that such a science would cost for whom we love or whom we believe to love in 
literature — the author. And yet how can a science talk only of an author, the science of literature can assign a work 
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of literature only to a myth, which the athour is not, We are generally inclined these days to believe that the 
writer himself can tell us the significance of his work and define it as legitimate, This is why the critic addresses 
his unreasonable interrogation to the dead writer, to his life, to the traces of his intentions so that he may himself 
assure us of the significance of his work. We want at all cost to make the dead (author) or his substitutes, his 
time, his genre, his lexique speak. In short, everything contemporary to the author with the property rights on his 
creation. Even more. It is expected of us that the author be dead so that he may be treated with ‘‘objectivity’’; a 
Curious reverse: the moment a work becomes a myth, it is supposed to be treated as an exact fact. 


Death has another importance: it makes irreal the signature of the author and turns the work into a myth: the 
truth of the anecdotes tries in vain to join the truth of the symbols. The popular sentiment knows it well. We 
do not go to see ‘a work of Racine’ but ‘Racine’ as We go to see a ‘‘western,’’ as if once in a week we nourish 
ourselves with the substance of a great myth. We do not go to see Phédre but Berma (the actress) in Phédre; as 
we read Sophocles (or Freud, Holderlin and Kierkegaard) in Oedipus and Antigone. And we are right because 
we refuse that death holds the living, we liberate the literary work from the constraints of intention and, we re-find 
the mythological tremors of significance. In effacing the signature of the writer, death fixes the verity of the literary 
work which is an enigma. Undoubtedly, the ‘‘civilised”’ literary work cannot be treated as a myth in the ethnologi- 
cal sense of the term but the difference lies more in the substance than in the signature of the message. Our works 
are written. This imposes on them the obligations of significance which the oral myth does not have. What we 
expect here is the mythology of writing. Its object would not be the determined Works 1. e. written in the process 
of determination whose origin isa person (author) but the works informed by the great mythical writing where 
mankind attempts at presenting its significances, 1. e. its desires. 


We will have to accept to redistribute the objects of literary science. The author and the work are only a 
point of departure of an analysis whose horizon is language : we cannot have a science of Dante, of Shakespeare 
or of Racine but only a science of discourse. The science will have two great domains according to the signs it 
will analyse; the first will be of the signs which are smaller than a sentence like the old figures (of speech) the pheno- 
menon of connotation, the semantic anamolies etc., in short, all the forms of literary language in general. The 
second will be of the signs which are larger than a sentence— the sections of discourse where one can talk of a 
structure of narrative, of poetic message, of discursive text, etc. The larger and the smaller units of discourse are 
obviousiy in a rapport of integration (as the phonemes are in rapport with the words and the words in rapport 
with the sentence), but they are constituted on a level independent of description. Taken in this manner the literary 
text will lend itself to definitive analyses but it is obvious that these analyses will leave an enormous residue beyond 
their orbit. This residue will correspond to what we consider these days essential in a work (the personal genius, 
the art, the humanity), unless of course we are not interested in and taken up with the verity of the myths. 


The objectivity acquired by this new science of literature will not be based on the immediate work (which is a 
task of literary history or philology), but on its intelligibility. As phonology has founded without ignoring the 
experimental verifications of phonetics a new objectivity of the significance of sounds (and not just of its physical 
traits), in the same way there is an objectivity of the symbol which is different from that which is necessary to 
establish its literal significance. The object furnishes the impositions of substance, not the rules of signification: 
the ‘grammar’ of literary work is not that of the idiom in which it is written, and the objectivity of the new science 
depends on the second grammar, not on the first. What would interest the science of literature is not that the 
literary work existed but that it has been understood and that it will be so in future : the intelligibility wiil be 
the source of its ‘objectivity’. 
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It will be necessary then to say goodbye to the idea that science of literature can inform us of the significance that 
can be attributed to a literary work : it will neither impart nor re-discover any significance but will describe the logic 
with which the significations are generated in a manner which can be accepted by the symbolic logic of men just as 
the sentences of the French language are accepted by the ‘linguistic sentiment’ of the French people. Undoubtedly, it 
is a long way to go when we can dispose of a linguistics of discourse, i.e. à veritable science of literature that will 
conform to the verbal nature of its object. Though linguistics can help us, it alone cannot resolve the questions 
that these new objects—parts of discourse aad their double significations—pose. It will need the help of history 
that will explain the time lapse which is generally immense and of other codes (as the code of rhetoric) and that of 
anthropology which will enable it to describe by comparisons and successive integrations the general logic 


of the signifiers. 


Il 


On Racine 


There are three mediteranian streaks in Racine : antiquity, jewish and byzantinian. But poetically, these 
three spaces form only one complex of water, dust and fire. The great tragic places are arid lands which are 
closeted between the sea and the desert, the shadow and the sun, in the absolute state. It is enough to visit Greece 
today to comprehend the violence of the pettiness, and how the racinian tragedy, by its ‘‘constrained” nature 
corresponds to these places which Racine had never seen : Thèbes, Buthrot, Trèzéne—these capitals of tragedy are 
villages. Trèzéne, where Phèdre dies, is an arid hillock fortified by stones. The sun makes a pure, flat, de-populated 
exterior; life here is under the shadow which is rest, secret, exchange, error —all at one and the same time. Even 
outside the house, there is no true breathing : it is scrub, desert, an unorganised space, The racinian habitat knows 
only one dream of escape : the sea and the vessels : in /phigénie, a whole group of people remain prisoner of 
tragedy because their is no favourable wind. 


The Chamber 

This geography supports a particular rapport between the house and its exterior, between the racinian palace 
and its landscape. Even if the scene is unique, confirming to the rules, we can say that there are three tragic spaces. 
First, there 1S the Chamber : the mythical den —it is the invisible and redoubtable place where power is : the 
chamber of Néron, the palace of Absuérus, the saint of saints where the jewish god lives; this den has a frequent 
substitute : the exile of the King—menacing because one never knows if the King is alive or dead (Amurat, 
Mithridate, Thésée). The personages talk ofthis indefinite lieu only with respect and terror, they hardly dare 
enter there, they pass by it with anxiety. This Chamber is at one andthe same time the seat of Power and its 
essence, because Power has only one secret : its form exhausts its function : it kills by being invisible : in Bajazet 
it is the dumb and the negro Orcan who carry death, prolonged by silence and by obscurity the terrible interia of 
the hidden Power.! 

The Chamber is contiguous to the second tragic lieu which is the Anti-Chamber, the eternal space of all 
suggestions, because it is here that one waïifs. The Anti-Chamber (the scene proper) is the milieu of transmission : 
it participates, at one and the same time, in the interior and the exterior, in the Power and in the Event, in the 
hidden and in the extended; held between the world, the lieu of silence, the Anti-Chamber is the space of language : 
it 15 here that thz tragic bzing, lost bztwzzn the substance and the significance of things, articulates his reasons. 
The tragic scenz is not thus really secret? : it is rather a blind plac:, an anxious passage from the secret to the 
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effusion, from the immediate fear to the spoken fear :itisthe detected trap and this is why that the station that 
is imposed here on the tragic personage is always of extreme mobility (in Greek tragedy it is the heart that waits, 
it moves in circular or orchestral space before the Palace). 

Between the Chamber and the Anti-Chamber, there is a tragic object which expresses menacingly both the 
contiguity and the exchange, the rustle of the hunter and its prey; it is the Entrance. One watches here, one 
trembles here: to cross itis a temptation and transgression : all the power of Agrippine is staked at the entrance 
of Néron. The entrance has an active substitute, acquired when the Power would like to spy upon the Anti- 
Chamber or to paralyse the personage who is there—it is the Veil (Britannicus. Esther, Athulie); the Veil (or 
the wall which listens) is not an inert matter destined to be hidden—it is an eye-lid, symbol of the masked gaze, 
in a way that the Anti-Chamber is a place-object encircled on all sides by a space-subject; the racinian scene 1s 
thus a double spectacle, before the eyes of the invisible and before the eyes of the spectator (the lieu that expresses 
best this tragic contradiction is the ladies chamber of Bajazet). 

The third tragic place is the Exterior. From the Anti-Chamber to the Exterior there is no transition; they are 
linked to each other in the same immediate manner as the Anti-Chamber and the Chamber. This contiguity is 
poetically expressed by ‘nature which may be called linear”, of tragic enclosure : the walls of the Palace immerse in 
the sea, the steps lead to the vessels all ready to leave, the ramparts form a balcony over the contest, and if there 
are some hidden paths, they are no more the parts of tragedy, they are already gone. Thus, the line that separates 
tragedy from its negation is very thin, almost abstract; it isthe limit in the ritual sense of the word : tragedy 1s 
simultaneously a prison and a protection against the impure, against all that is not itself. 

The Three External Spaces : Death, Escape, Event 

The Exterior is in fact the extension of non-tragedy; it has three spaces : that of death, that of escape and 
that of Event. The physical death never belongs to the tragical space : it is said thatit is by propriety®; but the 
propriety isolates in charnel death an element which is alien to tragedy--the ‘‘impurity”’, the density of a 
scandalous reality, because it does not reveal the state of language which is the only tragic order : in tragedy one 
never dies, because one always talks. And inversely, after the exit from the scene, it is for the hero to die one 
way or the other : the exifs from Roxane to Bajazet are the warrants of death and this movement is a model for 
a whole series of issues where it is enough for the executioner to dismiss or to be away from his prey to make him 
die as if just the contact of external air would dissolve or strike him dead : how many racinian victims thus die 
by not being any more protected by this tragic place which otherwise make them suffer mortally (Britannicus, 
Bajazet, Hippolyte). The main image of this external death wherethe victim is slowly exhausted outside the tragic 
air is the berenician orient where the heroes are interminably called in the non-tragedy. In a more general manner, 
transplanted outside the tragic space, the racinian man is bored : he crosses all real space as a succession of change 
(Oreste, Antiochus, Hippolyte) : boredom here is evidently a substitute for death : all channels which suspend 
language make life cease to be. 

The second exterior space is that of the escape but the escape is always named by the inferior cast of the 
familiars: the confidante and the companions (Acomat, Zarès) continue to recommend to the heroes the escape 
on one of the innumerable vessels which cross before every racinian tragedy, to represent to him how close and 
easy is his negation‘ (there is only one vessel-prison in Racine, it is where the captive Eriphile falls in love with 
her ravisher). Elsewhere, the exterior is ritually established space, i.e. consigned and assigned to every non-tragic 
personnel in the manner of an inversed ghetto because here it 1s the amplitude of space that is taboo and it is the 
confinement that is a privilege : it is here and from here that the multitude of confidants, servants, messangers, 
matrons and guards go and come charged with nourishing the tragedy with events : their entrances and their exits 
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are the tasks and not the signs or the acts. In this infinite conclave (and infinitely sterile) which every tragedy is, 
they are the official secretaries which preserve the hero from the profane contact with the real, thus sparing him 
from the trivial business of doing and transmit him only the adorned event, reduced to the state of pure cause. 
This is the third function of the exterior space : to keep the act ina sort of quarantine where penetrates only the 
neutral populace, charged with sorting out the events and to extract from each of them the tragic essence and 
bring to the stage the purified fragments of the exterior under the name of the news, enrolled as narratives (battles, 
suicides. returns. murders. feasts. marvels) because in face of this order of the language alone that is tragedy, the 
act is impurity. 

For the rest, nothing shows better the physical disparity between the two spaces, internal and external, than a 
curious phenomenon of temporal distortion that Racine has well described in Bajazet : between the exterior time 
and the enclosed time there is the time of message in the sense that one is never certain that the event received 1s 
the same as the event produced : the exterior event is, in short, never finished, it never completes its transformation 
in pure cause : enclosed in the Anti-Chamber and receiving from the exterior, the only nourishment that his 
confidant brings him, the hero lives in an irremediable incertitude : the event escapes him : there is always a 
little too much time, the time of space : this einsteinian problem makes most of the tragic actions’. In short, the 
racinian topography is convergent : everything converges towards the tragic place and stays glued there. The 
tragic place is a stupefied place, held between two fears, between two fantasms : that of extension and that of depth. 


The Horde 

We have thus the first definition of the tragic hero : he 1s enclosed and cannot go away without dying : his 
limit is his privilege, his captivity is his distinction. Without the domestic people, defined paradoxically by its 
liberty, what is left in the tragic place except a glorious cast in proportion to its immobility ? Where does it 
come from ? 


Certain authors® have affirmed that in the very old times of our history, men lived in savage hordes: each 
horde was under the most vigorous male who possessed indistinctly women, children and wealth. The sons were 
dispossessed of everything, the force of the father stood in their way of obtaining women, sisters or mothers which 
they sought for. If by misfortune they provoked the jealousy of the father, they were mercilessly killed, punished, or 
chased away. These authors tell us that the sons ended up by getting together and killed their father and took his 
place. Once the father was killed, the discord spread to the sons; they ruthlessly disputed his inheritance and it is only 
after a long time of fratricide fights that they were able to found amongst themselves a reasonable alliance ; each of 
them renounced to covet the mother or the sisters : the taboo of incest was thus instituted. 


This historical narration, even if it is nothing but fiction is the whole of the theatre of Racine. Let us make 
one essential tragedy out of eleven tragedies or dispose off in a sort of examplary constellation this tribe of fifty- 
some tragic personages which inhabit the racinian tragedy, we would find there the figures and the actions of the 
primitive horde : the father the unconditional proprietor of the lives of his sons (Amurat, Mithridate, Agamemnon 
Thésée, Mardochée, Joad, Agrippine); the women who are mothers, sisters and beloveds-always coveted but rarely 
obtained (Andromaque, Junie, Athalide, Monime); the brothers, always enemies who fight each other for the 
inheritance from the father who is not yet quite dead, comes back to punish them (Etéocle and Polynice, Néron 
and Britannicus, Pharnace and Xipharès) : and finally the son, torn until death, between the terror of the father and 
the necessity of destroying him (Pyrrhus, Néron, Titus, Pharnace, Athalie). The incest, the rivalry amongst 
brothers, the murder of father and the subversion of the sons are the fundamental actions of racinian theatre. 
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We do not know what is represented here. Is it, according to hypothesis of Darwin, a very old folklorish base, 
a more or less a-social state of humanity ? Is it, according to the hypothesis of Freud, the very first history of the 
psyche, reproduced in the childhood of each of us ? I only state that the racinian theatre finds its coherence at the 
level of this ancient fable situated well back in the history or the human psyche? : the purity of the language, the 
grace of the alexanderine composition, the precision of ‘‘psychology”’, and confirmity to metaphysics here are very 
thin protections; the archaic thread is there just near by. This original action is not acted bythe personages, in 
the modern sense of the word; Racine used to call them, according to his epoch, the actors : it suggests masks and 
figures which owe their differences not to their civil status but to their place in the general configuration which 
keeps them locked in; at times, it is the function that distinguishes them (for example the father is opposed to the 
son), at times it 1s their degree of emancipation with rapport to the most regressive figure of their lineage (Pyrrhus 
represents a son Who is more liberated than Néron, Pharnace more than Xipharès, Titus more than Antiochus; 
Hermione represents a fidelity which is less flexible than that of Andromaque). The racinian discourse also leaves 
great masses of indivisible language, as if, through different utterances one and the same person expressed himself; 
with rapport to this profound utterance, a very pure cut of the racinian verb functions as a veritable appeal; 
language here is aphoristic, and non-realist; it is expressly destined for citation. 


The Two Fros 


The tragic unity is thus not individual but itis the figure or even better the function that defines it. In the 
primitive horde, the human rapports are arranged under two categories : the relation of covetousness and the 
relation of authority : it 1s these relations that we find obsessively in Racine. 


There are two racinian eros. The first is born between the lovers of a community of a very long existence : 
they were brought up together, they love each other (or one loves the other) since childhood (Britannicus and 
Junie, Antiochus and Bérénice, Bajazat and Athalide) : the generation of love involves a duration, an insensible 
maturation; there is, in short, between the partners a mediation of time, of the Past, in brief, that of legality : it is 
the parents themselves who have founded the legality of this love : the beloved is a sister whose 
covetousness is authorised and consequently pacified; one can call this love sororal Eros; its future is calm, the 
obstacles are external to itself : one would say its success comes from its origin itself : having accepted to be born 
across a mediation, the misfortune is not fatal to it. 


The other Love, on the contrary, is an immediate love; it is born brusquely; its generation does not admit 
of a slow movement, it emerges in the manner of an absolute event that is generally expressed in a brutal, definite 
past (I saw her, I liked her, etc). This Eros-Event is the one that combines Néron with Junie, Bérénice with Titus, 
Roxane with Bajazet, Eriphile with Achille, Phèdre with Hippolytus. The hero is held here and taken away as 
in an abduction and this horde is always of a visual order : to love is to see. These two Eros are incompatible, 
one cannot go from one to the other, from the ravishing love (which is always condemned) to the duration love 
(which is always hoped for), this is one of fundamental forms of the racinian failure. Undoubtedly, the miserable 
lover, the one who could not ravish, can always try to replace the immediate Eros by a sort of substitute of sororal 
Eros; he can, for example, enumerate the reasons for his love, and attempt to introduce in this missed rapport a 
mediation, and appeal to causality; he can imagine that when he is seen he will be loved and that the co-existence, 
the basis of sororal love would end up producing this love. But, these are precisely the reasons i.e. a language 
destined to mask the inevitable failure. The sororal love is given rather as a utopia, a distance which is either very 
old or far away in the future (whose institutional version would be marriage which is so important for Racine). 
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The real Eros, the one which is painted. i.e, immobilised in the tragical tableau, is the immediate Eros. And precisely 
for the reason that it is a predatory Eros, it implies la whole body of the image—an optic in the real 
sense of the word. 

We know nothing about the age or beauty of the racinian lovers. Periodically there is a controversy to know if 
Phèdre is a very young woman, or Néron an adolescent, if Bérénice is a mature woman, Mathridate still a seductive 
man. We certainly know the norms of the epoch; we know that one can declare his love to a girl of fourteen years 
without offending her, and that a woman is ugly after she has lived for thirty years. But, this is of very little 
importance : the racinian beauty is abstract in the sense that it is always named; Racine says : Bajazet is 
pleasant, Bérénice had beautiful hands; in a way, the concept gets away from the object’. One could say that 
beauty here is a decorum, a trait of a class and not an anatomic disposition : there is no effort for what one may 
call the adjectivity of the body. 

The racinian Eros, however, (at least the immediate Eros which is being discussed here) is never sublimated : 
coming out all armed, all finished from a pure vision it is immobilised in the perpetual fascination of the adverse 
body, it reproduces ad infinitim the original scene that formed it (Bérénice, Phèdre. Eriphile Néron relive the birth 
of their love!"; the narrative that these heroes recount to their confidante is evidently not an information but a 
veritable obsessional protocol; since in Racine, love is a pure proof of fascination, it is hardly distinct from hatred : 
hatred is Openly physical, it is a piercing sentiment of the other body: like love, it is born of sight, it is nourished by 
itself and, like, love, it produces a wave of happiness. Racine has very well stated the theory of this charnel hatred in 


his first play, La Thébaëden. 

What Racine immediately expresses is thus alienation and not desire. Itis evident, if one examines racinian 
sexuality which is more of a situation than of a nature. In Racine, sex itself is submitted to the fundamental 
situation of the tragic figures which is à relation of force; there are no characters in the racinian theatre (this is 
why it is absolutely useless to have dispute over the individuality of the personages and to ask if Andromaque 
is cocquette or Bajazet is virile), there are only situations in almost the formal sense of the word : each person 
gets his being from his place in the general constellation of forces and weaknesses. The division of the racinian 
world is in the strong and the weak, the tyrants and the captives, it is ina Way an extension to the division into 
sexes; it 15 the situation in the rapport of force that puts some on the side of virilty and others on the side of 
feminity, without referencs to their biological sex. There are virile women (it is sufficient they participate in 
Power : Axiane, Agrippine, Roxane, Athalie). There are feminine men, not by character but by situation : 
Taxile, whose cowardice is flat, opens before the force of Alexandre; Bajazet, captive and coveted at one and the 
same time, is promised a properly racinian alternative of murder or rape; Hippolyte who has power over Phèdre 
is desired by her and, moreover, he is chaste (Racine tried to ‘‘de-feminate’ Hippolyte by making him the lover 
of Aricie but without any success as the judgments of the contemporaries attest : the initial situation was too 
strong); and finally Britannicus hated by Nérontoo isin a certain erotic rapport with him, because as soon 
as the hatred coincides with Power, the sexes are shared : Néron enjoys the sufferings of Britannicus as that of a 
loved and tortured woman!?. We see here the first outline ofthe racinian fatality : a simple rapport, originally 
purely circumstantial (captivity or tyranny) is converted into a veritable biological state —the situation into sex and 
the chance into essence. 

The constellations change very little in the tragedy and the sexuality in general remains immobile, But, if 
extraordinarily, the rapport of force cedes or the tyranny weakens. the sex itself tends to be modified and invested : 
as soon as Athalie, the most virile of the racinian women becomes sensitive to the ‘‘charm”’ of Joas she loses Eee 
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power, her sexuality troubles her : as the constellation begins to be modified, a new sex appears—Athalie becomes 
woman.!® Inversely, the personages which by their condition are outside the rapport of force (1.e. outside tragedy) 
have no sex. Confidantes, servants, advisers, for example. Burrhus rejected scornfully outside Eros by Néronti 
never accedes to a sexual existence. And, it is evidently in the manifestly most sexed beings, the matron (Oenone) 
or the enunch (Acomat) that the most contrary spirit of tragedy, the spirit of viability, is found : just the absence 
of sex can authorise and define life not as a critical rapport of forces but as a duration, and this duration as a value. 
Sex is a tragic privilege in the sense that it is the first attribute of the original conflict : it 1s not the sexes that bring 
conflict, it is the coflict that defines the sexes. 


The Turmoil 


Thus, it is the alienation that constitutes the racinian Eros. It implies that the human body is not treated in 

plastic terms but rather in magical terms. We have seen that neither age nor beauty has any importance here : the 
body is never taken as an Apolonian object (for Racine, Apollonism is a sort of a canonical attribute of death where 
the body becomes a statue. i.e. a glorified, arranged past). The racinian body is essentially an emotion, defection 
disorder. The clothes —we know that they prolong the body in an ambiguous manner to mask it and to project it at 
one and the same time—-are supposed to dramatisethe state of the body: if there is any problem, they weigh 
heavily on it, if there is any disorder, they unfurl it; the implied gesture here is to make everything naked (Phèdre, 
Bérénice, Junie)#5, to demonstrate simultaneously the default and the reduction because, in Racine, the charnel 
disorder is always a kind of black-mail and an attempt at exciting pity (at times pushed to the extent of provoking 
sadic sentiments.)!® This is the implicit function of all the physical turmoils which are so abundantly noted by 
Racine : the flush of blood, the paleness, the brusque succession of one after the other, the gasps, the tears —we 
know that all these have erotic influence : it always suggests an ambiguous reality which 1s both expression and act, 
refuge and black-mail : in short, the racinian disorder is essentially a sign, i.e. a signal and a communication. 


The most spectacular emotion, i.e. which corresponds best to tragedy, is the one that involves the racinian being 
by his most vital centre, the language.!? The prohibition of speech whose sexual nature has been suggested by some 
authors is very frequent in the racinian hero : it expresses perfectly the sterility and the immobility of the erotic 
relation : to be able to break with Bérénice, Titus gets aphasia, i.e. in one movement, he disappears and excuses 
himself : the Z love you too much and the JZ do not love you enough economically find here a common sign. To 
escape from speech is to escape from the relation of force, it is also to escape from tragedy : only the extremist 
heroes reach this limit (Néron, Titus, Phèdre) from where these tragic partners bring them down as soon as possible 
by compelling them to find language (Agrippine, Bérénice, Oenone.) The mutism has a gestural correspondence, 
the swoon or at least its noble version, the depression. [t is always a question of a sortof a bilingual act; like 
black-mail, it is involved in the relation of force. Every time a racinian hero has a recourse to corporal order, It 
is an indication of the tragic bad faith : the hero dodges tragedy. All these acts move towards a deception of the 
tragic real, these are resignations (quite ambiguous, of course, for resigning from tragedy would mean coming back 
to the world), they simulate death, these are paradoxical deaths or utilitary deaths because one comes back from 
them. Naturally, the turmoil is the privilege of the tragic hero because he is the only one who is engaged in the 
relation of force. The confidants can participate in the emotions of the master —most frequently in the attempts to 
calm him but they never have the ritual language of the emotions : a maid never faints. For example, the tragic 
hero cannot sleep (except if he is a monstre like Néron); Arcas sleeps, Agamemnon wakes or, even better, since he 
istormented, be dreams which is a noble form of rest. 
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In short, the racinian Eros brings forth the body only to undo it. The sight of the adverse body troubles the 
languagel$ and puts it out of gear either by exaggerating it (in an excessively rationalised discourse) or by 
prohibiting it. The racinian hero has never the right conduct before the body of the other : the real company is 
always a failure. Is there not thus any moment when racinian Eros be happy ? Yes, precisely because it is irreal. 


The adversary’s body is happiness only when it is an image; the successful moments of the racinian eros are always 
the souvenirs. 


The Erotic Scene 

The racinian eros is always expressed through the narrative. The imagination is retrospective and the 
souvenir has always the sharpness of an image—this is the protocole that regulates the exchange of the real and the 
irreal. The beginning of love is taken as a veritable “scene” : the souvenir is so well ordered that it is perfectly 
dispensible, it can be recalled at leisure with the greatest possibility of its effect. Thus, Néron re-lives the moment 
when he fell in love with Junie, Eriphile when Achille seduced her, Andromaque when Pyrrhus offered himself to 
her hatred (because hatred follows the process of love); Bérénice imagines the apotheosis of Titus with turmoil 
of love. Phèdre is moved to find in Hyppolyte the image of Thésée. It is like a trance: the past becomes present 
without ceasing to be organised however, like a souvenir : the subject lives the scene without either being submerged 
in it or being deceived by it. The classical rhetoric had a figure of speech to express this imagnation of the past—it 
was hypotyposis (Imagine yourself Pyrrhus with glitiering eyes): a treatise of that period says that in 
hypotyposis, the image holds the place of the thing: one cannot define fantasm any better. These erotic scenes 
are. in fact. veritable fantasms, recalled to nourish pleasure or bitierness and is submitted to a protocole of repetition. 
There is. however. another more explicit state of erotic fantasm in the racinian theatre, that of dream : the dream 
of Athalie is, in a way, a premonition: mythically, it is a retrospection : Athalie only re-lives Eros that relates her 
with the young child (i.e. once more the scene where she saw her for the first time). 


In short. in the racinian erotic, the real is continuousiy deceived and the image is blown : the souvenir 
inherits the fact : it is carried?. The advantage of this deception is that the erotic image can be arranged. What 
is striking in the racinian fantasm (and which is its great beauty) 1s its plastic aspect : the abduction of Junie. the 
kidnapping of Friphile, the descent of Phèdre to labyrinth, the triumph of Titus and the dream of Athalie are the 
tableaux, i.e. they are deliberately arranged under the norms of painting : these scenes are not only composed, the 
personages and the objects there have a calculated disposition in a global sense, they call the seer (and the reader) 
for an intelligent participation but above all they have the very speciality of painting : the colours: nothing is 
closer to the racinian fantasm than, for example, a tableau of Rembrandt : in both the cases, the matter is organised 
in its very immateriality—it is the surface that is created. 


Every racinian fantasm assumes—or produces—a combination of darkness and light. The origin of darkness is 
captivity. The tyrant looks at the prison as the darkness where one is immersed and gets pacified. All the 
racinian captives (there is almost one for each tragedy) are mediatory and consolatory virgins: they help men 
breathe (or at least this is what is sought). Alexandre loves Cleofile as his prisoner : Pyrrhus who is used to glare 
finds in Andromaque the main darkness—that of à tomb where the lovers rest in a common peacez: for the 
burning Néron, Junie is both darkness and water (the tears)??; Bajazet is a being of darkness who is confined to 
the Threshold; Mithridate is compensated for all his expeditions of war bythe only prisoner, Monime (this 
exchange is an openly declared compatability); Phèdre, the daughter of the Sun, desires Hippolyte, the man of 
vegetal darkness of the forests: the imperial Assuérus’ choice is the timid Esther who is brought up in darkness: 
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and, finally, Athalie is moved by Eliacin, the captive of the Temple. Everywhere the same constellation of the 
disturbing sun and the beneñicial darkness is reproduced. 

Perhaps this racinian darkness is more of a substance than a colour; it is its unified nature which may even 
be called still nature that turns darkness into happiness. Darkness is a cover where on the other side it is possible 
to conceive of a happy light on the condition, however, that it has the same equality of substance : the day (and 
not the sun which is a burst, an event and not a milieu). Darkness here is not a saturnian theme, 1t is the theme 
of unravelling or the effusion of the event and thisis exactly the utopia of the racinian hero whose evil is 
constriction. Darkness is also associated with another effusive substance—the tears. The ravisher of darkness 1s 
also the ravisher of the tears : for Britannicus who is a captive and, as such, darkness himself, the tears of Junie 
are nothing but a witness of love —-an intellective sign; for the sunny Néron, the same tears are nourishing in a 
strange precious manner; they are no more a sign but an image, an object detached from their intention which can 
be nourished by itself, by its own substance as by a fantasmatic nourishment. 

Inversely, what is denounced in the Sun is its discontinuity. The daily appearance of the Aster is a wound 
inflicted in the natural milieu of the Night?3: whereas darkness can hold i.e. continue. The Sun knows only one 
critical development with an addition of an inexorably repeated misfortune (there is a natural accord of nature 
between the solar nature of the tragic climate and the revengeful time which is a pure repetition). Born most 
frequently with the tragedy isself (1.e. the day). the Sun becomes a murderer with the tragedy; fire, glare, ocular 
wound— all this is burst (of the Kings and the Emperors). No doubt ifthe sun succeeds in being calm, temperate, 
in holding itself, it can find a paradoxal character, the splendour. But, splendour is not a quality of light, it is a 
state of light; however. there is the splendour of the night. 


The Racinian Tenebroso 


We are now at the crux of the racinian fantasm : the image is transposed in the disposition of its substance of 
antagonism or, to say it even better, in the dialectics of the executioner and the victim; image is a painted conflict, 
and as dramatised, it plays the role of the real under the cover of antinomic substances; the erotic scene is a theatre 
within the theatre. it aims at making a given moment of conflict as the most animated but at the same time as 
the most fragile moment where the darkness is going to penetrate with a burst. It is a matter of a veritable 
inversion of the common metaphor : in the racinian fantasm, it is not the light that is washed by the darkness; 
the darkness never invades. Itis the contrary : the darkness is transperced by the light, the darkness vitiates, 
resists and finally abondons itself. It is the pure suspense, itis the fragile atom of duration where the sun lets the 
night be seen without destroying it—this constitutes what may be called the racinian fenebroso. This clarity- 
obscurity is the selective matter of penetration?#, and it is this penetration that is the racinian fenebroso which is 
both the theatre and the painting, a living painting, if you like, ï.e. a frozen movement offered to an infinitely 
repeated reading. The great tableaux® invariably present this mythical (and theatrical) sturuggle between the 
darkness and the light?$ : on one side, are the shadows, the ashes, the tears, the sleep, the silence, the timid 
tenderness, the continuous presence; on the other, all the objects of harshness : the armaments, the eagles, the 
faisceaux, the torches, the stanards, the cries, the shining clothes, the linen, the purple, the gold, the steel, the 
executioner, the flames, the blood. Between these two classes of substance is the exchange which is always menacing 
but never accomplished that Racine expresses with a proper word, the verb fo rise?’ that designates the constitutive 
(and savoureux) act of tenebroso. 

One understands why we have in Racine what may be called the fetichism of the eyes?7. By nature, the 
eyes are the light offered to darkness that is tarnished by the prison and clouded by the tears. The 
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perfect state of racinian tenebroso is the eyes in tears, raised towards the sky. This is the gesture which has often 
been dealt with by the painters as a spmbol of martyrised innocence. In Racine, itis certainly that but, above 
all, it resumes a personal significance of the substance : the light is not only purified by water, it loses its brightness, 
calms down and becomes a happy cover but the ascenional movement indicates perhaps less of a sublimation than 
a souvenir of the earth and of obscurity that the eyes have left behind : it is a movement which is held in its very 
action in a way that by a precious paradox it represents simultaneously the two terms of conflict and pleasure. 


One sees how the image thus constituted as a power of traumatism, external to the hero and, as a souvenir, 
is represented as a conflict where he is engaged as an object. The racinian tenebroso constitutes a veritable 
photogeny not only because the object here is purified of its inert elements and that everything in it 1s either 
shining or sombre i.e. it has significance, but also because as a tableau it puts together actor-tyrant (or actor-victim), 
transforms him into a spectator and enables him to begin an endless sadic (or masochistic) act before him. It is 
this change that is the basis of all racinian eros; Néron whose Eros is purely imaginary continuously organises an 
identical scene between Junie and himself where he is both the actor and the spectator and which he 
regulates in its very subtle failures, deriving his pleasure from being late and asking pardon for the tears that are 
thus provoked (the reality could never guarantee so well-adjusted a time) and, finally, disposing off by the souvenir 
of an object which is stable and inflexible%. This rich imagination which enables Néron to conduct in the guise of 
the rhythm of amour, Eriphile uses it to get the figure of the beloved rid of its useless erotic elements; of Achille 
she remembers only the bleeding arm which possessed her and whose phallic nature is sufficiently evident3". Thus, 
the racinian tableau is always a veritable anamorphosis : the hero continues to go to the source of his set-back 
but since this source is also his pleasure, he gets stuck in his past : Eros in him is a retrospective force : the image 1s 


repeated, never surpassed. 


The Fundamental Relation 

We are thus referred to a human relation where eros is only a relay. The conflict is fundamental in Racine, 
it is found in all of his tragedies. It is not a matter of confiict due to love where two beings may oppose each 
other when the one loves and the other does not. The essential rapport is the rapport of authority, love 1s there 
only to reveal it. This rapport 1s so general, one might say, so formal, that I wouldn't hesitate to present it in the 
form of a double equation : 

À has authority over B 

A loves B who does not love him. 


But what should be noted here is the fact that the rapport of authority is extensible to the rapport of love. 
The relation of love is much more fluid : it could be masked (Athalie and Joas), problematic (it is not certain if 
Titus loves Bérénice), pacified (Iphigénie loves her father) or inversed (Iriphile loves her jailor). The relation of 
authority, on the other hand, is constant and explicit; it touches not only the same couple all along a tragedy®?: it 
may be revealed fragmentarily here and there; it is found under various forms which are sometimes enlarged or 
broken but always recognisable : for example, in Bajazet, the relation of authority is transformed : Amurat has all 
power over Roxane who has all power over Bajazet; in Bérénice, on the contrary, the double equation is dis-joined : 
Titus has all power over Bérénice (but does not love her); Bérénice loves Titus (but has no power over him) : 
however, it 1s this disjunction of roles in the two different persons which causes the miscarriage of the tragedy. 
The second member of the equation is thus functional with rapport to the first : the theatre of Racine is not a 
theatre of love : his subject is used to a force in a general situation of love (but not necessarily as we think of 
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Aman and Mardochée) : itis the ensemble of this situation that Racine calls the violence%#; his theatre is a 
theatre of violence. 


The reciprocal sentiments of À and B have no basis other than the original situation where they are placed 
by a sort of petition of principle which is really the creative act of the poet : the one is powerful, the other is the 
subject, the one is tyrant and the other is the captive, but this rapport would be nothing if it 1s not changed into a 
veritable contiguity : A and B are held in the same lieu : it is finally the tragic space which is the basis of tragedy. 
Apart from this disposition, the conflict always remains unmotivated; since Thibaide Racine has precised that the 
apparent mobiles of a conflict (here a thirst to rule), are illusory: these are later ‘‘rationalisations”. The sentinment 
goes to the other to find its essence and not its attribute : it is with the force of hatred that the racinian partners make 
themselves to be : Etéocle hates Polynice and not his pride. The place (contiguity or hierarchy) is immediately 
converted into essence : it is because the other is there that he is united : Aman suffers as a martyr to see Mardochée 
immobile at the door of the Palace: Néron cannot stand that his mother be physically on the same throne with 
him. However, it is this being-there of the partner that contains the germ of murder : reduced obstinately 
to a horrible spatial fear, the human rapport can be elucidated only when it washes itself : it is necessary that one 
who occupies a place must disappear, that the view must be gotten rid of : the other is an obstinate body that must 
be passed over or destroyed. The radicalism of the tragic solution is due tothe simplicity of the initial problem : 
all tragedy seem to be held by the idea that there is no place for two. The tragic conflict is a crisis of space. 


As the space is closed, the relation is immobile. At the beginning, everything favours À because he holds 
B at his mercy and it is precisely B that he wants. In a sense, most of the tragedies of Racine are virtual rapes : 
B escapes from A only by death, crime, accident or exile ; when tragedy is oblative (Mithridate) or reconciled 
(Esther), it is only by the death ofthe tyrant (Mithridate) or that of the victim (Aman). What suspends murder 
and immobilises it is an alternative : A is in a way stuck between a brutal murder and an impossible generosity; 
according to the classical Sartrian schema, it is the liberty of Bthat A wants to possess by force ; in other words, 
he is engaged in an insoluble paradox : if he possess it, he destroys it, if he recognises it, he is frustrated; he cannot 
choose between an absolute power and an absolute love, between rape and oblation. Tragedy is precisely the 
representation of this immobility. 


À good example of this dialectics of powerlessness is the rapport of obligation that unites most of the racinian 
couples.Situated at first in the heaven of most sublime morality (1 owe you all,says the racinian subject to his tyrant), 
this obligation soon reveals itself to be poison. We know the importance of ingratitude in the life of Racine (Molière, 
Port-Royal). The racinian world is strongly compatiblised : one endlessly weighs the good deeds and the obligations: 
for example, Néron, Titus, Bajazet owe to Agrippine, Bérénice, Roxane: the life of B is the property of A in fact and 
by right but precisely because the relation is obligatory that it is blocked : it is because Néron owes his throne to 
Agrippine that he would kill her. This almost mathematical necessity of being obliged designates that place in the 
moment of rebellion : ingratitude is the obligatory form of liberty. Undoubtedly, in Racine this ingratitude is not 
always assumed : Titus does a lot to be ungrateful; if it is difficult, it is because it is vital, it concerns the very life of 
the hero: the model of racinian ingratitude is in fact parental : the hero must be obliged to his tyrant exactly as a 
child is to his parents who have given him life. But. by the same token,to be ungrateful is to be born again. 
Ingratitude here is a veritable delivery (which is missed). Formally, obligation (the word indicates it clearly) 1s a 


link i.e., in racinian terms, the signal itself of the intolerable : it can be broken only by a veritable jolt, a 
catastrophic denotation. 
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Logos and Praxis 

The racinian tragedy brings to light the veritable universality of language. The language absorbs here, in a sort 
of intoxicated promotion, all the functions which have elsewhere been deprived of other characteristics; one can 
almost say that it is a polytechnic language : it is an organ, it can be seen as if the ear saw it (34), it is a sentiment 
because here to love. to suffer. to die is never anything other than speaking; it is a substance, it protects (to be 
confounded is to cease to speak, to be discovered); it is an order, it enables the hero to justify his aggressions or his 
failures and derive from them an illusion of an accord with the world; it is a moral, it authorises the conversion of 
passion into right. Here perhaps is the key to the racinian tragedy : to speak is to do, the Logos takes up the 
functions of the Praxis and substitutes itself for it : all the deception of the world is gathered and redeemed in the 
speech, doing empties it, language fills it. It is not a question of verbalism, the theatre of Racine is not a theatre of 
gossip (at least not in the sense in which the theatre of Corneille is), it is a theatre where acting and speaking follow 
each other and meet only to immediately run away from each other. We may say that speech here is not an action 
but a reaction. This perhaps explains why Racine is so easily submitted to the formal rule of the unity of time ; for 
him the spoken time has no difficulty in coinciding with the real time because the reality is the speech; this is why 
he made Bérénice the model of his dramaturgy : the action is gradually nullified in favour of the demeasured 
speech** . 

The fundamental reality of tragedy is thus the speech-action. Its function is evident ; to mediate the relation of 
force. In a world that is inexorably divided, the tragic men do not communicate except by the language of aggression : 
they make their language, they pronounce their division, it is the reality and the limit of their states. The /ogos 
functions here as a precious turnstile between hope and deception : it gives to the original concept the issue of a 
third term (to speak is to continue). It is thus clearly a doing; then it steps back and again becomes language, leaves 
again the rapport without mediation and pushes the hero towards the fundamental failure that protects him. This 
tragical logos is the very illusion of a dialectics, it is the form of the issue but it is nothing but the form : a false door 
against which the hero incessantly comes to give which is both the design of the door and its fulfilment. 


This paradox explains the distracted character of the racinian logos : it is both the agitation of the words and 
the facination of the silence, the illusion and the power of the terror of being stopped. Confined to speech, the 
conflicts are evidently circular for nothing impedes the other to speak more. Language designs the delicious and 
terrible words of re-living which are Infinite and infinitely possible:ithis is why there is in Racine a sort of an excessive 
patient subtlety of aggression : the hero makes himself exaggeratedly ridiculous to keep up the contention and to 
delay the atrocious time of silence. Silence is the eruption of the veritable action, the collapse of all tragic apparatus : 
to put an end to speech 1s to be engaged in an irreversible process. This is where appears the veritable utopia of the 
racinian tragedy : that of a world where the word would be a solution. but also its veritable limit : the improbability. 
Language is never a proof : the racinian hero can never prove himself : we never know who is talking to whomff. 
Tragedy is only a failure which is spoken. 


Since the conflict between being and doing is resolved here in appearance, an art of spectacle is founded. It is 
certain that the racinian tragady is one of the most intelligent attempts ever made to give to failure an aesthetic 
depth : it is really an art of failure, the admirably twisted construction of a spectacle of the impossible. And, in 
this, it seems to be combating against myth, for myth is an issue from contradictions and moves progressively 
towards their mediation*’; tragedy, on the contrary, immobilises the contradictions, refuses mediation and keeps 
the conflict open; and, it is true that each time Racine begins with a myth to convert it into a tragedy, it is always in 
a sense to impugn it, to paralyse it, and to make of it a definitively closed fable. But, submitted to a profound 
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aesthetic reflection, enclosed in a form, systematised from one play to another in a way that one can speak of a 
veritable racinian tragedy, taken finally by everybody for a posterity with admiration, this refusal of the myth itself 
becomes mythical : rragedy is the myth of the failure of the myth : tragedy finally approaches a dialectic function : 
from the spectacle of failure, it believes to be able to surpass this failure and from the passion of the immediate, it 
moves on to a mediation. Everything is ruined and the tragedy remains a spectacle i.e. an accord with the world. 


Notes 


1. The function of the Royal-Chamber is well expressed in these verses of Esther : 
Inside the palace their terrible majesty 
Renders the subjects invisible; 
And death is the price of every audacity 
Who, without being called presents himself before him ? (1,3.) 
2. On the closure of the racinian place see Bernard Dort, Huis clos racinian, Cahiers Renaud-Barrault, VII. 
3. Athalide kills herself on the stage but expires off the stage. Nothing illustrates better the disjunction of gesture 
and reality. 


4. Our ships are all ready and the wind calls us . .. (And. III, 1.) 
Vessels in Ostia armed by diligence . .. | (Bér. 1, 3.) 
Already on a ship in a port all set... (Baÿj. IT, 2.) 


5. But, you know, in spite of my diligence 
À long distance separates the camp and Byzance: 
À thousand obstacles have traversed me, 
And I can ignore all that is gone. (Bay. 1, 1.) 


This fight, they say, must decide our destinies: 

And even if for Osmin I count the days. 

Heaven has already pronounced the judgement, 

And the Sultan either triumphs or flees at this moment. (Baj. 1, 2.) 

6. Darwin and Atkinson, discussed by Freud {Moïse et le monothéisme, p. 124). 

7. “Racine presents us not the man as he is but a bit above or outside him, at a time when other members of the 
family, the doctors and the judges began to be worried, if it wasn’t a question of theatre.” (Ch. Mauron, The 
Unconscious in th2 works and life of Racine.) 

8. Open your eyes, Seigneur, and let's think 
For how many reasons is Bérénice yours ? (Bér. III, 2.) 


What Madame, the care that he took to please you, 

What you did and what you could do ? 

Its perils, its respects, and above all your appeals, 

To all this, does he not respond ? (Bai, 1, 3.) 
9. For example : 

This proud princess has pierc’d his chest. .. 

I felt his handsome body all cold in my arms... (Théb. V, 5.) 
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We know that she is charming, and with beautiful hands 
Seems to ask for the empire of men. (Bér. II, 2.) 
Bajazet is adorable; he lives but for his salvation . .. (Baj. I, 1.) 


In a more general way, the narrative is not a dead part of the tragedy; on the contrary, it is its phantasmatic 
part,'i.e. in a sense, the most profound part. 


The theory of physical hatred is given in Thébaïde, IV, 1. The feudality had sublimated Eros of the adversaries 
by submitting the body to a chivaleresque ritual. We find a trace of this sublimation in Alexandre (Conflict 
between Alexandre and Porus) : Alexandre is chivalaresque—but he is outside tragedy. 


The erotic rapport between Néron and Britanicus is explicit and tacit. As to Hipplyte, Racine makes him love 
Arice from the fear that public may not take him as inverted. 


Friend, since two days I don't know her any more. 

She is no more the enlightened and interpid queen, 

High above her timid sex ... 

She floats, she hesitates: in a word, she is a woman. (Ath. III, 3.) 
But believe me, love is another science, 

Pyrrhus; and it’Il be hard for me 


To bend that low, your severity. (Brit. III, 1.) 
Pretty, without ornaments, in a simple frame 

Of beauty that is detached from sleep. (Brit. II, 2.) 
Let me raise these detached veils, 

And these hair aside which hide the eyes. (Bér. IV. 2) 
How these vain ornaments, how these veils weigh on me ! (Phèd. 1, 3.) 
Leave, leave Phénice, he will see his doing ... (Bér. IV, 2.) 
Notably : | 

I wanted to talk, but I lost my voice ... (Brit. II, 2.) 
And since the first word, my tongue was embarras’d 

And it stayed cold in my mouth. (Bér. II, 2.) 
My eyes couldn't see any more, I couldn't speak. (Phèd. I, 3.) 


Naturally, the fascination of the other’s body is also produced in the situations of hatred. This is how Néron 
describes his rapport with Agrippine : 


Far from her sight, I order her, I meanace her . .. 
But (I expose to you my soul all naked) 

As my misfortune brings me to her view, 

I dare not refute power 

Of her eyes where I read my bidding ... 

My efforts help me no more; 


My startled self trembles before her. (Brit, IT, 2.) 
P. Bernard Lamy, La Rhétorique ou l'Art de parler (1675) 
But, Phénice, where does lead me this charming souvenir ? (Bér. I, 5.) 


21. 


22. 


23: 


24. 
25° 


26. 
21. 
28. 
29. 


30. 
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The tomb for three is even the tomb for four in the deleted scene : 


Pyrrhus of my Hector seems to have taken the place. (Andr. V, 3.) 
Faithful to her pain in the enclos’d darkness . .. (Br) 
These treasures heaven wanted to embelish you with, 

Did you receive them to be enslav'd ? (IIS) 


And could you, Seigneur, wish that a girl 
Who saw at her brith her family ruin’d, 


Who in obscurity nourish’d her pain ... (II, 3.) 
O you, O Sun, you who brings the day to the world, 
What didn't you leave in a dark night ! (Théb. I, 1.) 


It is not for nothing that Racine wrote of Uzés (in 1662) : 
And our nights are more beautiful than your days. 


Roland Kuhn, Phénoménologie du Masque à travers le test de Rorschach, Desclée de Brouwer. 
Here are the major Racinian tableaux : 


Kidnapping of Junie. | (Brit. II, 2.) 
The triumph of Titus. (Bér. I, 5.) 
Pyrrhus the criminal. (Andr. I, 5.) 
The abduction of Eriphile. (Iph. IL, 1.) 
The dream of Athalie. (Ath. IL, 5.) 
This mythical combat is shown in another form in racinian marines, the burning of the ships on the seas. 

. |. Relieving the eyes of their timid softness. (Brit. II, 2.) 
Problem discussed by G. May (D’Ovide à Racine) and J. Pommier (Aspects de Racine). 

Sad, raised to the sky, her eyes full of tears . .. (Brit. II, 2.) 
With my tears to the sky I offer’d the sacrifice. (Esth. I, 1.) 
I make, of her suffering a charming image. (Brit. II, 8.) 
I loved to see her cry and shed tears. 

At times, sometimes too late, I asked her pardon, (Brit. 11522) 


This Achille, the author of your and my trouble, 

Whose bloody hand freed me ... 

In the cruel hands that I adored 

I stayed long without light or life. 

At last my sad eyes found brightness: 

And seeing me press’d by a blood-stained arm, 

I froze, Doris, and in a savage victor 

Was afraid to meet the frightening face. (Zph. II, 1.) 
Iphigénie becomes, what is remarkable for such a young girl the exact nature of amourous traumatism with 
Eriphile. It is true that the intuition is given to her by jealousy : 

Yes you love, treacherous. 

And this frenzy that frightens me, 
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These arms which are soaked in blood, 

These dead, these Lesbos, these ashes, this flame. 

Are the lines that love has engraved on your soul. (Zph. IL, 5.) 
Here are the fundamental pairs of the relation of force (there may be others, which are episodic) : Créon and 
Antigone.—Taxile and Axiane.—Pyrrhus and Andromaque—Néron and Junie.—Titus and Bérénice (problematic 
or disjoined relation)—Roxane and Bajazet.—Mithridate and Monime.—Agamemnon and Iphigénie (pacified 
relation). Athalie and Joas. These pairs are complete, individualised as much as the figure permits. When the 
relation is more diffused, it is not less capital (the Greeks—Pyrrhus, Agrippine—Néron,—Mithridate and his 
sons, the gods and Eriphile, Mardochée and Aman, God and Athalie). 

Violenee —‘‘fear exercised on someone to oblige him to do what he does not want to do.” 

The threshold enables the ear to become a veritable organ of perception. (Baja I, 1.) 
“The hero and the heroine . :. who often suffer more and do less.” (from Aubignac cited by Schérer, 
Dramaturgie francaise, p. 25.) 

“Psychologically”, the problem of authenticity of the racinian hero is insoluble : it is impossible to define the 
verity of the sentiments of Titus towards Bérénice. Titus becomés true only when he is separated from Bérénice, 
i.e, when he goes from Logos to Praxis. 

CI. Lévi-Strauss, Anthropologie structurale, ch. XI. (Plon.) 


THE SEMIOTICS OF DISCOURSE IN TRADITIONAL INDIAN CULTURE 


Harjeet Singh Gill 


I The Conceptual Opposition of Shiva and Parvati* 


The union of male and female in the conceptual formulation of Shiva, one of three fundamental ‘‘gods”’ of 
the traditional Indian pantheon, as Ardhnarishvra 1.e. half male-half female is probably the most important basis of 
all metaphysical speculation in this sub-continent. It is not necessary to go into the details of the mythico- 
historical origins of Shiva and the various other related gods and goddesses in the non-Aryan or tribal sources. 
The primordial consideration in this context could only be the thoroughly intermixed conceptual framework that 
defies all attempts of archeological implications. And, this framework may or may not be Aryan, may or may not be 
Hindu but it is certainly Indian and the structuration of the different elements of this conceptual network is so 
wholesome that it is even futile to bother about the basic symbols of the so-called tribal origins and the highly 
sophisticated metaphysical meditations on the fundamental principles they represent. 


Whichever ethnic and philosophical prejudice one begins with there is no escape from the fact that the basic 
complex, tension or ideal, whatever term one likes to employ, of traditional Indian culture has been the voluptuous 
union of male and female and an extremely abstract form of ‘“bliss’” in absolutely detached context of ‘‘penance”. 
Shiva is a complete, perfect and the most harmonious being in the complex form of Ardhnarishvra. As the ideal 
male, he spends a thousand years’ long voluptuous night with Parvati, As ideal ascetic, the duration of his detached 
penance is equally long. He is the greatest enemy of Kama. He is also the archetype of all voluptuous embraces. 
He is the first Yogi. He also represents the spectrum of the union of male and female. 


Between the voluptuous night of a thousand years and the penance of equal duration moves the pendulum of 
Indian speculations. In simple terms, it moves from one extreme to the other and if one meditates on this 
superficial contradiction, the two poles of this extreme come to the same point. The conceptual opposition here 
is only a matter of external and internal reality. One leaves the manifest universe only to rediscover in its purest 
form the same union in the immanent universe. The ideal of yogic penance is also to achieve the union of the male 
and the female principle, the meeting of Shiva and Parvati, of Shakti in the form of the sleeping serpent with her 
male progenator, of Idla and Pingla, of Prajna and Upaya. 

Now, whether one is obsessed with the symbol or the ‘‘reality” behind the symbol, it is one and the same 
phenomenon, for there is no such thing as abstract psychic involvement without a manifest form. The obsession 
with psychic reality is even more obtruse and engaging than what we have at the level of concrete formulation. 
There 1s a form due to manifestation but there is a form due to immanence also and this logical form of immanence 
is far more concrete and absolute, The forms of Lingam and Yoni cannot just be in stone. Their visual abstraction 


*A series of two papers presented to the students and scholars of the Department of Philosophy ofthe University of Rajasthan, 
Jaipur, in March 1976 : the author is grateful to Professor Daya Krishna for the cordial invitation. 
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must haunt the mental faculties of the devotee. The principles of creative force and receptivity must necessarily 
be at a secondary conceptual level. 


Às Ardhnarishvra Shiva is a complete and perfect being. As Shiva devoid of Parvati there is a move towards 
the primordial union. The shafts of Kama disturb the penance of Shiva, the Yogi. He marries Parvati and in her 
voluptuous embrace he finds release and peace. The voluptuous embrace of Shiva and Parvati enters into the 
symbolism of bliss that is practiced in all types of yogic systems. At the manifest level, there is the practice and 
the exercise. At the immanent level, the Idla and Pingla must come together in an eternal union and the kundalni 
must rise to meet the creator. The conceptual ideal is obvious. The non-dual Ardhnarishvra Was the perfect complex 
but since there is duality ever since the creation, all efforts must be directed towards this ideal non-duality thatis 
possible only through a metaphysical conceptualisation of the male and the female. It may be noted that it has 
to be metaphysical and not just philosophical. There can be no abstract speculation without a concrete form. In 
other words. the tribal or the non-Aryan sources are the primary bases of all Indian meditation. The relation of 
sociology with philosophy is obvious. The so-called higher level is unimaginable without the basic concrete reality 
that is very often than not scorned at by the more philosophical minded thinkers. This is why the importance of 
ritual can hardly be minimised in the exposition of any religious system. 


It is not just in the yogic system, tantric or otherwise, that we confront the union of male with female, the 
entire Bhakti meditation is based on the voluptuous celebration of the meeting of the devotee, who is always taken 
as a female, with God, the male counterpart and the symbols used are beloved/lover or bride/bridegroom. Death 
which is a sort of a passage to this long awaited meeting is also transformed into a wedding feast though in this 
case death is invariably taken as female and one always marries the death-bride whereas one is married to Lord 
the God. The sociology of Bhakti is very interesting. It is based squarely on the concept of woman in our society. 
She is either a bride—the symbol of voluptuous celebration, or death, maya, and hence the question of penance and 
renunciation. This is in no sense a normal human relation. 


The pendulum from the extremely voluptuous night to extreme piety moves with electric speed. On the one 
hand, Shiva celebrates the thousand years night of love and ecstacy and, on the other, all of the tales about the 
birth or the creation of his son Ganesha point to the inescapable fact that he is not born of a normal sexual union. 
Parvati is not supposed to have a normal child and she in turn condemns all other goddesses to the same fate making 
the entire godly procreation an affair of mental conception. The goddess who is destined to kill Sumbha and 
Nisumbha must also be devoid of sexual relation. She must be pure. In other words, purity, piety and sanctity 
must avoid all sexual union. Kama is not only the enemy of Shiva but of all seekers of truth and spiritual 
life. The yogis’ only test of sustained penance is the negation of Kama and when gods feel threatened due to some 
hardy yogi sitting in a far-off cave, Shiva disturbs him in the form of a beautiful woman. 


The other side of extreme piety is extreme indulgence. Some of the tantric practices often called seX0-VOgIC 
exercises lead to the same conclusion. Living in the cemetries, wearing human skulls and the emblem of lingam, 
indulging in madya, mamsa, matsya, mudra and maithuna are the overt manifestations of the same psychic 
complex. The formal representations vary but the undercurrent of all Indian meditation remains the same. It may 
be called the Shiva complex. One must ‘‘purify ones body that contains the dirt of enjoyment of pleasures and 
contact with sensual objects” (Shiva Purana, p. 1981) ‘‘Shiva alone is omnisgient, perfect and free from desire” 
(p. 119). “It was in this very place that Shiva the indefatigable enemy ef kama had formally performed a great 
penance. It was here that kama was reduced to ashes—kama who used to spoil the penances of sages.” (p. 176). 
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But the devotee ‘‘shall consider the phallic form as Shiva and himself as Shakti or he shall consider Shaktilinga as 
the goddess and himself as Shiva” (p. 117). Further, we have the concept of the virgin goddess. ‘‘It behoves 
you to bestow on the gods and goddesses who will kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She shall be the Shakti born of 
the sheath of Shiva’s colour. She shall be in the form of a virgin devoid of passion. She shall be a virgin born of 
Shiva’s part, not from any womb. She should not have experienced the sexual contact with any man” (p. 1859). 
‘The maya of Shiva is the unborn mother of the universe and has variegated colours and shapes” (p. 1790). At 
the same time one must also not forget that ‘‘whoever is blisfully embraced by a beloved woman who is Parvatrs 
counterpart assumes Shiva’s wonderful figure and will liberated continue the joys of amorous sport’. 


The ideal being is the Shiva in the form of Ardhnarishvra or as the upanishadic myth relates, Atman who was 
‘‘as large as man and woman closely embraced”’. But neither Shiva nor Atman remain so united in a non-dual 
form in most of the conceptualisations that follow. Shiva’s shakti is Parvati and they must make a consistent 
effort to achieve the bliss that is lost for ever. Men and women are separate entities but their wholesome being can 
be attained only in the non-dual form of a voluptuous union. At the same time, it is a dirty business. It should 
be rejected. All efforts must be made to keep it away. Even amongst the tantric yogis the dilemma continues. 
Leaving the sexo-yogic exercises, the Prajna and Upaya, the male and the female must meet “within” the human 
body. In other words, one must achieve the conceptual form of Ardhnarishvra within oneself. If this mental 
occupation does not require psycho-analysis, what else would ? 


The ensuing question is unavoidable. What is the fundamental nature of an human being ? Is it a manora 
woman ? Whatever it is, itis incomplete. The Bhakti meditation renders all beings, men and women, to the 
state of a bride longing for the voluptuous embrace of her lover and within the microcosm the two meet in an 
eternal bliss. Man can meditate on God only in the passive form of a complete voluptuous surrender of a bride. 
The entire psychic constitution of the devotee is transformed. It is obviously a major transformation. It is psychic 
existentialist situation that has reconstituted a being into just the opposite ot what he was supposed to be in the 
natural process. This complex is apparent in the conceptualisation of Ardhnarishvra who is not just half male and 
half female. Its detailed exposition asserts that it is neither man nor woman. This is really the existentialist 
position of the Shiva complex. The biological appearance does not present in any manifest form the mental 
constitution of the microcosm. Hence, the yogis have the male and female, the right and left, the Idla and Pingla, 
the Prajna and Upaya, the vowel and consonant, the sun and moon within one psycho-nervous system and the 
harmonious reconstitution of non-duality i.e. neither man nor woman must be achieved there. This is by any 
count a terrible paradox. The direction of the movement or what may be called normal human activity is completely 
nullified since the location of the male and the female being is not recognised on the basis of biological constitution. 


The psychic situation of incest may be explained in the same general context. Brahma looks amorously at 
his daughter. As she tries to escape his unwanted look, she moves to the left, right, front and back, Brahma 
develops his four beads. When she goes up, he has his fifth head. By then Shiva arrives and chops off the fifth 
head that encourages an undesired relationship but the four heads remain Keeping Brahma in the perpetual mental 
state of four-sided conflict. 


The story of the form of Ganesha is even more engaging. Parvati’s desire for her son, handsome Ganesha is 
morally incorrect. So he is condemned to have the ugly head of an elephant and a big belly. With this tale, we 
move from the Shiva complex to the Ganesha complex. The conceptual form of Ardhnarishvra could not extricate 
the complexity of human psychic constitution and another form of animal-human combination was created to 
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comprehend the fundamental nature of an human being. This complex form is repetitive in the general framework 
of Indian mythology. It is more powerful, more wholesome, more sanctified than even the virgin birth, for when 
all fail, the animal-human combination succeeds. 


II. The Legends of the Mediaeval Punjab 


The conceptual framework of the legends of the mediaeval Punjab is steeped in lofty romantic phantasies and 
heroic promises and deeds that invariably move around the mental complex of the ideal prince or the ideal yogi. 
Time and again the hero reminds his adversaries and his sympathisers that he is like a tiger or a snake or a fagir or a 
vogi and that like these princes of their respective domains he is not bound by any country or care. His love has the 
divine sanction. It is absolute, perfect and beyond the norms of this world. No wonder, the Bhakti meditation adopted 
these romances as spiritual ideals and considered the union of Hir-Ranjha, Sohni-Mahinwal, Sassi-Punnu as the 
union of the human soul with her Lord or let us say as the union of Parvati and Shiva. 


The relation in these legends is exclusive and lofty. It is like the tiger roaming in the jungle, like the king cobra 
with its venom and its majesty, like the yogi who isthe prince of the wilderness. The symbols used to move the 
tales progressively to their inevitable death-end are all complexes of extreme mystery and extreme piety. The meeting 
of the lovers at dark night, the serpent, the music, the river and the death—each of them contribute to the desired 
abstraction and an escape from concrete reality. The mysterious dark night as opposed to the routine affairs of the 
worldly day, the sleeping serpent used often as a symbol of Xundlani and the creative force of fertility, the divine 
music or any other art form that is all spirit and no body, and finally the frightening majestic river with its unfatho- 
mable depth and wondrous universe of the fish and the crab—the hero and heroine being entirely spiritual entities 
invariably plunge into the eternal waves of the purifying water. Most of these love stories end in death. This seems 
to be the only way out of the mental complex that moves from extreme voluptuous unions to extreme extinction. 
It is all very princely, very lofty, very heavenly and the poets of the Bhakti movement were naturally attracted by 
these heavenly beings. 


One however fails to understand how the devotional meditations or the conceptual oppositions presented by 
these romantic legends of the Punjab which in essence and theme are not very different from similar tales in other 
parts of the country could be taken as models of class struggle. Only the Indian marxists steeped in yogo-princely 
culture of metaphysical contradictions and convictions could come out with such far-fetched, abstract and spiritual 
dialectics of class struggle where there is not a trace of such a conflict. What is the semiological distinction between 
a prince and a yogi ? How can there be a conflict between absolute love and ordinary social marriage ? Between the 
absolute and the ordinary there is never a problem. They are complementary. They belong to two different mental 
worlds and both coexist in perfect harmony. The mere fact that these legends became the spiritual ideals of all 
householders show that these ideals never posed any threat to the existing values. There is no conceptual opposition 
between absolute truth and absolute justice represented by these romantic tales and the ordinary. daily routine 
affairs. As a matter of fact, these ideals are not meant for those who are an integral part of a given social system. 
For them they are abstract affairs of a world that does not belong to them. Hence, only the vogis, fagirs and 
bhaktas are supposed to meditate upon them. Itis an affair of their social system if one wants to use this term 
in that context. 


If a prince becomes a yogi or a cowherd or a washerman, he remains mentally a prince and the story-teller 
keeps on reminding the audience of the spiritual transformation, As a matter of fact, a prince-yogi or a prince- 
cowherd 1s culturally a higher status than an ordinary prince who marries an ordinary princess. The yogi-prince 
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never challenges the social values, he just sets up another system of values, the spiritual values, which are meant only 
for him and for his likes. Hence, the event becomes a fairy tale or, if you would, a princely tale. 


After the death of his father, Ranjha is mistreated by his brothers who take away all the fertile tract leaving 
only waste land for him. In disgust and in fancy for Hir, the most beautiful and enchanting daughter of a chieftain 
across the river, Ranjha leaves his paternal village. He meets Hir and from a little young prince spoiled by his 
father he transforms himself into a cowherd and amuses Hir and her buffaloes with the sweetest melodies of his 
heavenly flute. Hir’s parents discover the intrigue and in spite of her protests where she quotes Quran in support 
of her spiritual union with Ranjha, the Kazi marries her off to a Khera boy. Ranjha goes to Gorakh Nath and from 
the cowherd with a flute ofthe Krishna semiological pattern, he becomes a yogi and manages to farrange his 
voluptuous meetings with Hir out in the ‘‘garden.” His love for Hir is sanctified by the Panj Pirs and Guru 
Gorakh Nath. He does not require a social justification. It is not a meeting of two human minds. He never comes 
in conflict with the existing social system. He left his village when there was trouble there. He was not interested in 
ordinary agriculture. His mission was lofty and spiritual. Even eloping with Hir did not interest him. He did not 
want to take any responsibility. Social marriage is for the ordinary human beings, not for the yogis, cowherds and 
princes. 


Even when there is a question of elopement, it never materialises. Mirza takes away Sahiban on the eve of her 
marriage. They flee on the back of Mirza’s horse which for obvious reasons becomes the focal point of the legend. 
It is the flight of the horse with lightning speed and the unmatched bravery of its master, Mirza, which are the 
most popular, most sung passages of the whole narrative. And when after this Spiritual flight Mirza and Sahiban 
stop for rest under a tree, the end comes. Sahiban’s brothers surprise the lovers. Mirza is sleeping and Sahiban 
cannot make up her mind as to awake him or not. The flight was only a spiritual phantasy. Now is the time for 
an existentialist decision. There are several possibilities. On the approach of her brothers, she could simply awaken 
Mirza and escape and face a life of ordinary togetherness. Or, she could awaken Mirza and let him fight with her 
brothers. Thirdly, let Mirza be killed by her brothers. There is the conflict between the pious brotherly affection 
and the sensuous love of Mirza. She was mentally prepared for a flight on a fast horse but she cannot face reality 
of a normal union. The hesitation continues. The brothers approach the lovers and kill Mirza. One of the 
morals of this story is taken to be the betrayal by woman. This is however too simplistic a conclusion. The Mirza- 
Sahiban episode presents a mental complex. It is a conceptual formulation of the threshold of two equally powerful, 
equally abstract and equally spiritual obsessions. 


Let us take the legend of Sohni-Mahinwal. A merchant-prince falls in love with a potter girl. The girl, Sohni, 
is married off by her parents. Before she was married, the prince became a cowherd, Mahinwal, just like Ranjha, 
and after her marriage, he transforms himself into a faqir and lives across the river. They arrange their voluptuous 
meetings on the dark nights. Sohni crosses the river with a pot. Her sister-in-law finds out the sequence and 
replaces one day the pacca pot with a kachcha pot. Sohni realises the destiny that awaits her but she must go 
across the river. The pot dissolves and the fast moving waves ,of the frightening river engulf her. On hearing the 
cries of Sohni, Mahinwal also jumps in the river to be united with her for ever. 


After voluptuous union there is spiritual extinction. The ideal prince is across the river. On this side of the 
river is marriage and the social structure. This structure continues as before. There is no conflict. Across the 
river everything is different. It is heavenly abode meant only for those who pierce the mystery of the dark night 
and fathom the depth of the all encompassing waters. Across the river is absolute justice and absolute truth. The 
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relation there must by definition go beyond voluptuous celebration. The issue there can be only the mysterious 
death in the folds of even more myterious dark night. The waters of the fast moving, furious river wash away 
all earthly realities. 


The legend of Puran Bhagat is far more complex and by the same token far more misunderstood. Raja Salwan 
of Sialkote has a son Puran whom the astrologers declare to be catastrophic for the father unless he is kept away 
from him for the first twelve years. After these twelve years of training and education of a prince Puran comes to 
see his father who asks him to go pay respects to his mothers—his own, Ichhran and the other young queen, Lunan. 
When Lunan meets handsome Puran, she is captivated and longs for his love. Puran is steadfast in his social role 
of a ‘‘son” to his father’s wife and rejects her pleas that they are both young and as she did not give birth to him, 
she could not be his mother. Puran withstands all that and goes back to his father. Meanwhile Lunan feels 
insulted and out of spite she concocts a story of Puran’s advances towards her. Raja Salwan cannot stand the 
‘‘voluptuous desire” of his son towards the woman that is ‘‘his” and orders his hands and feet to be cut and thrown 
in à well. 


After the mystic period of twelve years, Guru Gorakh Nath comes to that well and converts Puran to his sect. 
He easily excells all others in discipline and fortitude. One day Puran is asked to go for alms to the palace of Rani 
Sundran who like Lunan falls in the voluptuous net of Puran’s handsome figure. She comes to Gorakh Nath for 
an audience and when she realises that the great yogi is highly pleased with her she asks Puran as his gift to 
her. Gorakh Nath had already promised to fulfill her wish. Puran duly follows Sundran to her palace, but at the 
first opportunity he escapes and Sundran kills herself by jumping off from the window of the palace. By now 
Gorakh Nath had had enough of this unusually hardy vogi. He asks Puran to go see his aged parents. 


As Puran arrives in the garden of his father's dominion, the withering trees sprout and once again there is 
life in the wilderness. Salwan and Lunan come to see the renowned yogi whose spiritual touch heels all wounds. 
They ask to be blessed with a son. Puran probes the past and Salwan realises how Lunan had deceived him. 
Once again Lunan is humiliated but all is. not over. Puran gives her ‘‘a grain of rice” with which she would 
conceive and give birth to a son destined to be a great king—a veritable counterpart of the absolute vogi, Puran. 
Ichhran also comes and when mother and son meet, she regains her eyesight. Salwan and Lunan plead for 
Puran'’s stay but he bluntly tells that he had had enough at their hands in the past and all their requests are selfish. 
He then leaves Sialkote for good. 


This very complicated legend has often been presented as a simple structure of a woman’s lust and Puran's 
steadfastness. Well, at the manifest structural level it is probably so but when one attempts at a detailed immanent 
analysis, it appears as an intricate network of egocentric extreme personalities. Lunan, Puran, Raja Salwan, Gorakh 
Nath, Sundran—all are steeped in egocentrcism in absolute terms. Both Puran and Lunan take the first episode 
as a challenge to their very being. Puran is a born disciplinarian. He is steadfast in protecting the social values. 
Culturally, Lunan 1s his mother even though their is no biological relation. Lunan feels humbled at being rejected 
by this young handsome fellow. Puran goes through physical torture and the ordeals of the yogic discipline. 
Gorakh Nath is no less a master. When Puran goes to the palace of Sundran, he reminds him of the honour of 
the yogic discipline obviously knowing very well what was at stake. The confrontation is with princess Sundran. 
Challenged as an ordinary yogi, Puran reminds Sundran of the aristocracy of his race. Humiliated, Sundran 
commits suicide. Here, even the village bard has to show sympathy for her spiritual agony. When Gorakh realises 
the complexity of this situation he sends Puran to his parents. He knows very well that Puran will meet Lunan 
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but perhaps he has come to the conclusion that no matter how hard and long the penance, the yogi must meet 
his maya, if one must use this term for the final and ultimate release. Yes, there is a confrontation and further 
humiliation but there is no way out. Puran gives in—there is no other word for this event. How symbolicis the 
white grain of rice with which Lunan would conceive. The concluding paragraph is transparent. Puran gave 
Lunan a son and his mother, Ichhran, her eyes. Each got what she had lost and the most important metaphysical 
event is that it is with these acts that Puran becomes a perfect yogi. He leaves in peace. His mental burden is 
released. He regains his spiritual balance. His own existentialist meditation had been his greatest enemy. Not for 
a moment does he forget that he is a prince amongst the yogis, that he must excell all, that he must present himself 
as an archetype of yogic discipline but like all archetypal yogis beginning with the great Shiva himself his mental 
self is wrapped in the same paradox that has been the lot of his predecessors—in a way the paradox or complex of 

all Iridian culture that manifests itself in different forms of our collective consciousness. | 
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HEGEL AND YOUNG MARX 


Louis Althusser 


The review Recherches Internationales brings to us eleven studies of foreign marxists on young Marx—an old 
article (1954) of Togliatti, 5 articles from the Soviet Union (three of these are signed by young scholars of 27 —28 
years), 4 from the Democratic Republic of Germany and one from Poland. It was thought that the exegisis of 
voung Marx was the privilege and the cross of the western marxists. The collection and its Presentation tells them 
that they are no more alone before this task, its perils and its recompenses.1 


I would take this opportunity of going through these interesting but uneven? articles to examine certain 
problems, dissipate certain confusions and propose a few elucidations. 


For the sake of exposition, I may be permitted to present the works of the youth of Marx under three funda- 
mental aspects : political (i), theoretical (ii) and historical (in). 


I. The Political Problem 


The debate on the works of Young Marx is first of all a political debate. Should we say that the works of Young 
Marx whose history was well written and significance properly brought out, were exhumed by the social-democrats 
and exploited by them against the theoretical positions of marxism-leninism ? The great ancestors of this operation 
are named Landshut and Mayer (1931). We can read the preface of their edition in the translation given by the 
Molitor (Oeuvres Philosophique de Marx, T. IV, pp. XIII—LI). Everything is clearly stated there. Capital is an 
ethical theory whose silent philosophy speaks loudly in the Works of Young Marx. This thesis whose significance 
I give here in a few words saw a prodiguous fortune not only in France and Italy as we know since long but also 
in Germany and contemporary Poland as these articles inform us. Philosophers, ideologists, religious scholars 
jumped in this gigantic enterprise of critique and of conversion : that Marx may come to the sources of Marx and 
that he may admit that the mature man in him is nothing but the Young Marx in disguise. Or, if he persists and 
sticks to his age, he should admit his guilt of maturity and he should recognise that he sacrificed philosophy to 
economics, ethics to science, man to history. Whether he accepts it or refuses it, his truth, all that can survive him, 
all that can help man, that we are, to live and to think, is in these few Works of Youth. 


These good critiques thus leave us with only one choice : to admit that The Capital (and in general the 
‘‘completed marxism)” is either the expression or the treason of the philosophy of Young Marx. In both cases, one 
must revise totally the established interpretation and come to Young Marx in whom the Truth was pronounced, 


The lieu of the debate thus is : Young Marx. The veritable stake of the debate : marxism. The terms of the 
debate : whether the young Marx is already the whole of Marx. 


In the debate thus engaged, in the ideal order of tactical combination, the marxists have a choice between two 
checks". 
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If they want to save Marx from the perils of his youth menaced by his adversaries, they can, schematically, 
either say that Young Marx is not Marx or affirm that Young Marx is Marx. One can have nunances of his thesis to 
extremity : they inspire one to such nunances. 

The inventory of these possibilities could appear as ludicurous. If it is a matter of the contestation of history, 
it excludes all tactics, it reveals only the verdict of the scientific examination of its parts. However, the past 
experience and these articles prove that at times it is difficult to make abstractions from more or less clear tactical 
considerations or from the reactions of defence when it is a question of facing a political attack. Jahn$ recognised 
it very well : it is not the marxists who have brought this debate of the Works of Young Marx. And, since they 
had not properly valued the classical works of Mehring and scrupulous and scholarly researches of Auguste Cornu, 
the young marxists were caught in cold, badly prepared for a fight which they had not foreseen. They reacted as 
they could. The traces of this surprise are left in their present defence, in their style of approach—its confusion and 
its clumsiness. We may add : in their bad conscience also. This attack surprised the marxists on their own ground : 
it was not just a question of a simple concept, they felt charged with a sepecific responsibility as soon as it was a 
question of a problem that touched directly the history of Marx himself. Here we are before a second 
reaction Which has reinforced the first reflexes of defence : the fear of neglecting their responsibility, fear of a 
break-up of a house whose charge they had assumed before themselves and before history. To state it clearly : if 
it is not thought out, criticised and dominated, this reaction can incline the marxist philosophy to a ‘“catastrophic” 
parade, to a global response and to solve the problem in the best way, it is better to suppress it. 


To confront those who oppose Marx to his youth, one would resolutely take the contrary side : one would 
reconcile Marx with his own youth : one would no more read Capital through the Jewish Question but the Jewish 
Question through Capital; one would no more project the shadow of young Marx on Marx, rather the shadow of 
Marx on young Marx; and one would forge, without realising that it is simply hegelian, the pseudo-theory of history 
of philosophy in ‘‘anterior future” to justify this check The sacred fear of an attack on the éntegrity of Marx 
inspired a reflex of a resolute charge of all of Marx : one would declare that Marx is a whole and that ‘Young Marx 
belongs to marxism''? as if we risked the loss of the whole of Marx in abandoning, like him, his youthto history: 
as if we risked the loss of the whole of Marx in submitting his youth to the radical criticism of history—not of 
history that he was going to live but of history that he was living, not of immediate history but of thought-out 
(reflected) history about which he himself, in his maturity, gave us, not the ‘‘verity’” in the hegelian sense, but the 
principles of scientific intelligence. 


Even in a political parade there is no good politics without a good theory. 


IL The Theoretical Problem 

Now come to the second problem posed by the study of the Works of the Youth of Marx : to the fheoretical 
problem. I want to insist on this point because it appears to me that it is not yet resolved and not even correctly 
posed in most of the works inspired by this subject. 

Very often one just goes through a form of a reading of these texts of young Marx which reveals more of the 
free association of ideas or of simple comparison of terms than historical criticism.® We recognise without any 
doubt that this reading can give theoretical results but these are only preliminary to the veritable intelligence of the 
texts. One can for example read the Dissertation of Marx comparing its terms with that of the thought of Hegel:° 
read Critique of the Philosophy of Law of Hegel (1843) comparing its principles with either those of Feuerbach or 
with those of Marx of maturity;1° read the manuscripts of 44 rapproaching its principles with those of Capital.u 
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This comparison could be superficial or profound. This can lead to misunderstandings which are not less than 
errors.1? On the contrary, this can also open interesting perspectives.!® But this comparison has no logic in itself. 


If one holds to the spontaneous or even enlightened association of only theoretical elements, one risks of 
remaining a prisoner of an implicit conception, very close to the current university conception of comparisons, 
oppositions, rapproaching of elements which culminate in the theory of sources —or what comes to the same, to the 
theory of anticipations. A reader trained in Hegel ‘‘would think of Hegel” while reading the Dissertation of 41. 
or even the Manuscript of 44. A reader trained in Marx ‘‘would think of Marx” while reading the Critique of the 
Philosophy of Law.11 


But perhaps one does not sufficiently note that whether it is the theory of sources or of anticipations. this 
conception, 1n its naive immediacy, is founded on three theoretical pre-suppositions which are tactically present in 
this work. 


The first pre-supposition is analytical. It holds that every theoretical system, every constituted thought is 
reducible to its elements : a condition which helps to think apart from an element of the system and to rapproach it 
to another element seemingly belonging to another system.15 The second pre-supposition is teleological : it institu- 
tes a secret tribunal of history which judges the ideas submitted to it or, even better, which permits the dissolution 
of (other) system in their elements, instituting these elements to measure them thento its norm as to its truth.1$ 
Finally, these two pre-suppositions repose on the fhird which considers the history of ideas as its own element that 
holds that nothing comes from it that does not take the ideas themselves to history and that the world of ideology 
is itself its proper principle of intelligence. 


I believe that it is necessary to penetrate into its foundations to comprehend the possibility and the signifi- 
cance of the most striking feature of this method : electicism. When one looks under the surface of electicism. one 
finds, unless it refers to absolutely bare forms of thought, always this theoretical teleology and this auto—intelligibi- 
lity of ideology as such. One cannot help thinking while reading some of these articles that they are still contaminared 
even in their efforts of liberation, by the implicit logic of this conception. Everything happens as if the historv of 
the theoretical development of young Marx compels the reduction of his thought to its ‘‘elements” grouped in general 
under two labels : the materialist elements and the idealist elements; and as if the comparison of these elements or the 
confrontation of their bulk has to decide the significance of the text studied. It is in this Way that one can present 
the evidence, in the articles of la Gazette Rhenane in the exterior form of a thought which is still hegelian, of the 
materialist elements such as the political nature of censure, the social (class) nature of the laws about theft of Woods 
etc...; in an exposition of the formulas inspired by Feuerbach or which are still hegelian, the presence of naterial- 
ist elements such as the reality of social classes or of private property and its rapport with the State, or even in the 
materialist dialectics, itself, etc. It is clear that this discrimination in elements detached from the internal context of 
the expressed thought and considered as signifying entities by themselves is possible only under the state of an 
oriented reading 1.e. teleological, of these very texts. One of the most conscientious authors of this collection. N. 
Lapine, recognises this frankly : ‘This sort of characteristic..….is in fact very much eclectic because it does not answer 
the question as to how these elements are combined in the conception of the world of Marx." 


He notices very well that this decomposition of a text into what is already materialist and what is s#ill idealist 
does not safeguard its unity, and that this decomposition is provoked precisely because the texts of the youth are 
read through the content of the texts of maturity. It is thus the tribunal of the completed marxism, the tribunal 
of the End that pronounces and executes this judgement of separation of body between the elements of an interier 
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text and by doing so destroys its unity. ‘‘1f one begins from the conception that Marx then had of his philosophical 
position, the Manuscript of 1843 is presented as a perfectly consequent and completed work'’—while ‘from the point of 
the developed marxism, the Manuscript of 1843 does not present itself as an organically complete whole where 
the methodological value of each element is rigorously brought out. The lack of evident maturity shows that exagge- 
rated attention is paid to certain problems while others of fundamental importance are only briefly stated...° 


I do not believe that one can admit more honestly that itis this rectifying the perspective through the final 
form that provokes the decomposition in elements and the constitution of elements themselves. May I add to it that 
one often observes a sort of ‘‘delegation of reference” conferred by marxism on an intermediary author as for 
example on Feuerbach. As Feuerbach is considered ‘‘materialist’”’ even though properly speaking this ‘‘materialism” 
of Feuerbach is based essentially on the declarations of materialism of Feuerbach, taken at its face value) it serves as 
a second centre of reference and allows in turn a sort of a under-production of the elements declared as ‘‘materialist” 
by virtue of its own statements, or by its own ‘‘truth”’ in the Works of the Youth of Marx. Itis in this way that 
one would call ‘‘materialist”’ the reversing of subject-attribute, the feuerbachian critique of speculative philosophy, 
the critique of religion, the objectivated human essence in its productions etc...This under-production of elements 
beginning with Feuerbach combined with the production of elements from the completed Marx can lead to strange 
redundencies when one wants to know, for example, what distinguishes the materialist elements authenticated 
by Feuerbach from the materialist elements authenticated by Marx himself. !® Finally, as we can always 
discover by this process the materialist elements in all the texts of the youth of Marx, from the time of his letter to 
his father which does not yet separate the idea from the real, we are hard put to decide when Marx could be consi- 
dered as materialist or rather when he had not been ! For Jahn, for example, even though the Manuscripts of 44 still 
contain ‘‘a whole series of abstract elements,’ they mark ‘‘fhe birth of scientific socialism; '* for Pajitnov, these 
Manuscripts ‘‘form the crucial turning point operated by Marx in matter of social sciences. Here are thrown the first 
theories of marxism.’’?1 For Lapine, it lies ‘‘in the difference between the articles of the Gazette Rhenane where only 
certain elements of materialism appear spontaneously, the Manuscript of 43 attests the conscious passage of Marx to 
materialism and when Marx begins from materialist positions in his critique of Hegel” (it is true that this 
conscious passage is in the same article designated as “‘implicit’” and ‘‘unconscious.'’* As to Schaff, he writes 
clearly : ‘We know (from the later narratives of Engles) that Marx becomes materialist in 1841.23 


I do not want to draw very easy argument from these contradicitions (Where one sees at least the sign of an 
“open” research). But one can legitimately ask if this uncertitude of fixing the moment when Marx goes to materia- 
lism etc...is not because of the implicit and spontaneous use of analytico-teleological theory. How can one note that 
this theory seems to be deprived of all valid criterion to pronounce on a thought that it has decomposed into 
elements, 1.e. whose effective unity it has destroyed ? And, that it is deprived mainly because by its very decomposi- 
tion it has disallowed its own usage : the fact that a materialist element being a materialist element and an idealist 
element being an idealist element—who can decide on the significance that they constitute When they are assembled 
in an effective and living unity of the text ? This decomposition thus leads to this paradoxical result that the very 
question of the global significance of the text, as the Jewish Question or the Manuscript of 43 is vanished, it does not 
even present itself because the means of presenting it have been taken away. And yet, it is the most important 
question which the real life and the active critique can never escape ! If an adventureous reader of our time takes it 
seriously to profess the philosophy of the Jewish Question or the Manuscript of 44 (this happens ! I was going to 
say that we have all gone through it ! and how many others went through it who did not become marxist !), I 
wonder what we could then say about his thought considered, as it is, as a whole. Would we take ourselves to be 
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idealist or materialist ? To be marxist or non-marxist 2 Or would we take it that his thought is in reprieve, 
suspended for a term which it has not completed ? But what would be this term that we do not know ? And yet, this 
is how the texts of young Marx are treated as if they belong to a reserved domain dispensed of the fundamental 
question” for the very reason that they become an opening on marxism..., asiftheir significance was in repriève 
and it was necessary to wait for the final synthesis so that their elements are absorbed finally in a whole, as if before 
this final synthesis, the question of the whole was never posed for the simple reason that all anterior totality of the 
final synthesis was destroyed ? But here we are before the height of the paradox where the hidden significance of this 
analytico-teleological method explodes :this method which does not stop judging 1s incapable of pronouncing the 
least judgement on a totality which is different from itself. Howto best acknowledge then that it judges only itself, 
recognises only itself in the objects that it reflects upon, never goes out of itself and the development that it thinks 
of, it thinks only as a definitive development of itself within its own domain ? And, if one tells me about this method 
whose extreme logic I have presented that it is precisely because of this that it is dialectic. 1 would reply : dialectic, 
yes. But hegelian ! 


And, while it is a matter of thinking precisely of the becoming of a thought thus reduced to its elements When 
the naive but honest question of Lapine is posed : ‘Zn which way are these different elements combined with each 
other in the final conception of the world by Marx ?”’ or While it is a matter of conceiving the rapport amongst these 
elements whose term one knows, it is the arguments of the hegelian dialectics that one sees coming up in superfcial 
or profound forms. An example of a superficial form : recourse to the contradiction between the content and the 
form, more precisely, between the content and its conceptual expression. The ‘‘materialist content” enters into 
conflict with the ‘‘idealist form” and the idealist form tends to reduce itself to a simple affair of ferminology 
(it is necessary that it dissipates itself at the end : after that it is nothing but words). Marx is already materialist 
but he is still using the feuerbachian concepts, he borrows the feuerbachian terminology though he is no more, he 
never was, pure feuerbachian; between the Manuscript of 44 and the Works of his maturity, Marx found his defini- 
tive terminology*#5 : simple question of language. Al this becoming is in words. I know I am schematising but 
it is to help preceive better the hidden significance of this procedure. At times, itis much more elaborated as, for 
example, to the theory Lapine which opposes not only the form (terminology) to content but also conscience to 
tendency. He admits that language has a significance : this significance is that of the conscience of Marx at a given 
moment of his development. Thus, in the Manuscript of 43 (Critique of the Philosophy and State of Hegel) 
the conscience of Marx was feuerbachian. Marx was talking in the language of Feuerbach because he believed 
himself to be feuerbachian. But this language conscience was objectively in contradiction with that constitutes the 
motor force of his development. This conception has certainly the marxist appearances (one thinks of the ‘‘delay of 
conscience”) but these are only appearances because if one could define conscience properly (the global significance 
of a text, its language-significance) one does not see how one can define ‘‘tendency” so concretely. Or, rather one 
sees very Well how it is defined as soon as one notices that for Lapine the distinction between the materialist tendency 
and the conscience (of self) coincides exactly with the difference between the way the objective content of the Manuscript 
of 1843 would appear from the point of developed marxism and from the way Marx himself treated this content at that 
time." Taken in its rigour, what comes out of this sentence is that the ‘‘rendency'’ is only a retrospective 
abstraction of the result what is exactly what is being rendered clear, in other words, hegelianism considered from 
its term as its own origin. The contradiction between conscience and tendency reduces itself to the contradiction 
between in-itself and for-itself. Lapine declares this without any detour that this tendency is ‘‘implicit” and 
‘‘unconscious”. It is the abstraction of the problem itself that we are given as its proper solution. Certainly, I do 
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not contest that there are indications in the text of Lapine which put us on the path of another conception (I will 
also be accused of falling in the theory of elements ! To think so, it would be necessary to renounce the very concept 
Of ‘‘tendency”’) but one must say that his systematique 1s hegelian. 


One cannot thus engage oneself in the marxist study of Works of the Youth of Marx (and of all the problems 
that they pose) without having broken away from the spontaneous or reflected temptations of the analyto-teleological 
method which is always more or less haunted by the hegelian principles. For this, it is necessary to break away from 
the pre-suppositions of this method and apply to our object the marxist principles of a theory of ideologic evolution. 


These principles are radically different from the principles enunciated until now. They imply : 


1. that each ideology be considered as a real whole, unified internally by its own problematics in such a way 
that one cannot disturb an element without altering its significance; 


2. that the significance of this whole of the singular ideology (here the thought of an individual) depends not 
on its rapport With a verity different from itself but on its rapport with existing ideological field and with the problems 
and the social structure which support in and reflect upon it; that the significance of the development of a singular 
ideology depends not on the rapport of the development with its origin or its term considered as its verity but on the 
existing rapport, in its development, between the mutations of this singular ideology and the mutations of the 
ideological field and the problems and the social rapport which support it; 


3. thatthe moving principle of the development of a singular ideology does not thus lie within the ideology 
itself but beyond it, on the other side of the singular ideology : its author (is) the concrete individual and its 
effective history (is) that reflects in this individual development according to the complex bonds of the individual to 
this history. 


It should be added that these are contrary to the anterior principles, the ideological principles in the strict sense, 
but they are scientific principles : in other words, they are not the verity of the process studied (as the principles of 
history are ‘‘in anterior future”). They are not the verity of, they are the verity for, they are true as a legitimate 
condition of a problem and thus, through this problem, of the production of a true solution. They, thus, pre- 
suppose the ‘‘completed marxism”’ not as the verity of its proper genesis but as the theory that helps the understanding 
of its own genesis. It is only with this condition that marxism can account for a thing other than itself : not only 
of its own genesis as different from itself but also of all other transformations produced by history including those 
where the practical consequences of the intervention of marxism in history are inserted. If it is not the verify of in 
hegelian or feuerbachian sense but a discipline of scientific investigation, marxim, in fact, is no more embarassed 
by its proper genesis than by the making of history that it marked by its intervention : that where Marx came 
from like all that came from Marx is equally submitted, to be understood, to the application of the marxist principles 
of investigation.?? 


The first condition to fulfil, to properly pose the problem of the Works of the Youth of Marx, is thus to 
admit that the philosophers rhemselves have a youth. It is necessary to be born oneday somewhere and start thinking 
and writing. The sage who said that one must never publish his Works of Youth, not even write them (because there 
are always at least the doctoral candidates to publish them !) was certainly not a hegelian ... because from the 
hegelian point of view, the Works of Youth are inevitable and impossible as the peculiar object exhibited by Jarry : 
“the skull of child Voltaire’’. They are inevitable like all commencements. They are impossible because one does 
not choose one’s commencement. Marx did not choose to be born to this thought and to think in the ideological world 
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that German history had concentrated in the teachings at its universities. It is in this world that he grew up, it is 
in that he learnt to move and to live, it is with it that he explained himself. It is from this that he liberated 
himself. I will come later to the necessity of the contigence of commencement. The fact is that there is a commence- 
ment and that to write a history of the thoughts of Marx, it is necessary to understand their movement at 
the very moment when this concrete individual, that is, Young Marx, surges in the world of thoughts 
of his time to think on his own and to engage with the thoughts of his life as an ideologue. At this level of 
exchange and contestation, which form the very subject matter of these fexts where we are given his active 
thoughts, everything happens as if the authors of these thoughts were absent. Absent is the concrete individual 
who expresses himself in his thoughts and absent is the effective history which expresses itself in the existing 
ideological field. As the author effaces himself before his published thoughts for the sake of their rigour. the 
concrète history also effaces itself before the ideological themes to be only their system. It would be necessary to 
question this double absence. But, for the time being, everything takes place between the rigour of an individual 
thought and the thematic system of an ideological field. It is their rapport that is their commencement and there 
would be no end to this commencement. One should think of this rapport : of the (internal) unity of an individual 
thought (at each moment of its making) to the existing ideological field (at each moment of its making). But 
to think of their rapport, it is necessary, by the same movement, to think of its terms. 


This methodological requirement implies, first of all, an effective knowledge and not an allusive knowledge of 
the substance and of the structure of this fundamental ideological field. It implies that one should not be satisfied 
by the representation of an ideological world as neutral as a scene where would appear such celebrated personage 
in circumstancial meetings. The fate of Marx in the years 40-45 does not hang on the ideal debate between the 
personages who are called Hegel, Feuerbach, Stirner, Hess etc... The fate of Marx does not hang between these 
same Hegel, Feuerbach, Stirner, Hess as they appear in the contemporary works of Marx ... nor. for even a 
stronger reason, in the very general evocations which Engles and Lenin give to them later on. It hangs on these 
concrete ideological personages on whom the ideological context imposes a specific figure which does not necessarily 
coincide with their literal, historical identity (example-Hegel) which goes beyond the explicit representation given 
by Marx in the very texts where they are cited, invoked, criticised (example-Feuerbach) and, of course. the 
summarised general characteristics that Engles would give to it forty years later. To illustrate these remarks with 
whom debates young Marx beginning with his doctoral dissertation is not the Hegel of the library that we can 
meditate upon in the solitude of 1960 : it is the Hegel of the néo-hegelian movement, a Hegel who is made to furnish 
to the German intellectuals of the forties of what they should think for their own history and hopes ; it is a Hegel 
who is already put in contradiction with himself, invoked against himself, in spite of himself. This idea of a 
philosophy becoming a will coming out of the world of reflection to transform the political world where one could 
see the first rebellion of Marx against his master is in perfect accord with the dominating interpretation of the néo- 
hegelians. I do not contest that Marx does not already exercise in his thesis his acute sense of the concepts —this 
implacable rigour of the treatment and the genius of conception which would be the admiration of his own making. 
It would be even very imprudent to reduce the presence of Feuerbach in the texts of Marx between 41 and 44 to its 
only explicit menfion—because there are a number of passages which reproduce or directly notice the feuerbachian 
developments without mentioning the name of Feuerbach. The passage extracted by Togliatti from the manuscript 
of 44 comes directly from Feuerbach; one could invoke many others whose credit is rather hastily given to Marx. 
But why should Marx cite Feuerbach when everybody knew him and especially when he had raken over his thought 
and thought in his thoughts as they were his own ? But it is necessary, one will see in a moment, to go still further 
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than the unmentioned presence of a living author, it is necessary to go as far as the presence of the possibility of his 
thoughts : to his problematics, in other words, to go as far as the constitutive unity of the effective thoughts which 
compose the domain of this existing édeological field with which an individual author explains himself in his own 
thought. One sees at once that 1f one cannot think of the unity of an individual thought without the ideological 
fleld, this field itself requires, to be thought, the thought of this unity. 


What is then this unity ? To answer this question with an example, let us come back to Feuerbach but this time 
to pose the problem of the internal unity of the thought of Marx when it is in rapport with him. Most of the 
commentators of our collection are obviously embarrassed by the nature of this rapport which gives brith to a number 
of contestations. This embarrassement is not because of the fact that the texts are not well-known (one can read 
them). It is because one does not always go as far as to conceive what constitutes the profound unity of a text, the 
internal essence of an ideological thought 1.e. its problematics. I propose this term which is not directly used by 
Marx but which animates constantly the ideological analyses of maturity (especially German Ideology)* because 
it 1S the concept that gives the best o/d on the facts without falling into hegelian equivokes of totality. To say, in 
fact, that an ideology constitutes an (organic) fofality is valid only in terms of description — and not as a theory 
because this description, converted into a theory, exposes us to think of nothing else but an empty unity of the 
writing and not of a specific structure of the unity. On the contrary, to think of a unity of a specific ideological 
thought (which is taken immediately as a whole and which is ‘‘lived”’ explicitly or implicitly as a whole or as an 
intention of ‘‘totalisation””) within the concept of problematics, it is to allow to put in evidence the 1ypical systematic 
structure Which unifies all the elements of thought — it is thus to discover the significance of the ‘‘elements’’ of the 
ideology being considered and to put this ideology in rapport with the problems bequeathed or posed to every thinker 
the historical time that he is living“. 


Let us see this in a specific example : the Manuscript of 43 (critique of the Philosophy of Law of Hegel). 
According to the commentators, one finds there a series of feuerbachian themes (the reversion, subject-attribute:; the 
critique of the speculative philosophy; the theory of generic man etc.) but also some analyses which one would 
search in vain in Feuerbach (the rapport of politics, of State and of the private property, reality of social class etc. .). 
If one stays with the elements one falls in the impasse of the analytico-teleological critique, already referred to, and its 
pseudo-solutions : terminology and significance, tendency and conscience etc. It is necessary to go further and 
ask if the presence of the analyses and of the objects about which Feuerbach does not say anything (or almost 
nothing) is sufficient tO justify this division between feuerbachian and non-feuerbachian elements (ï.e. already 
marxist). But it is not from the elements themselves that one can hope for a response because the object in question 
does not directly qualify the thought. I do not know if all the authors who spoke of the social classes and the class 
struggle before Marx were ever taken as marxists for the simple reason that they deal with the objects which were to 
be reflected upon one day by Marx. It is not the material of reflection which characterises and qualifies reflection 
but at this level the modality of reflection’i—the effective rapport that reflection holds with its objects ï.e. the 
fundamental problematics Where the objects of this thought are reflected. I do not say that the material of reflection 
cannot modify under certain conditions the modality of the reflection but this is another problem (we will come back 
to it) —in any case this modification of the modality of a reflection, this restructuration of the problematics of an 
ideology passes through many channels other than the simple immediate rapport of the object with reflection ! If one 
wants to thus pose the problem of the elements in this perspective, one would recognise that all depends upon a 
question that is anterior to it : that of fhe nature of the problematics from where they are effectively thought in a given 
text. In our example, the question thus takes the following form : does the reflection of Marx on these new objects 
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which are social classes, the rapport, private property—State etc. in the Critique of the Philosophy of Law of 
Helgel upset the theoretical pre-suppositions of Feuerbach and reduce them to the state of simple phrases ? Or, are 
these new objects thought from the same pre-suppositions ? This question is possible because the problematics of a 
thought does not lie in the domain of the objects which are dealt with by their author, for it is not an abstraction of a 
thought or totality but the concrete and specific structure of a thought and of all the possible thoughts of this thought. 
So, the anthropology of Feuerbach can become not only the problematics of religion (Essence of Christianity) but 
also of politics (The Jewish Question, the Manuscript of 43) without ceasing to be an anthropological problematics 
even when the ‘‘words” of Feuerbach are abandoned and surpassed.%? One can certainly consider that it is 
politically important to go from religious anthropology to political anthropology and, finally, to economic 
anthropology—1T entirely agree that in 1843, anthropology represented an advanced ideological form in Germany. 
But this judgement itself assumes that one should first of all recognise the nature of the ideology being considered 1.e. 
one must define one’s effective problematics. 


I would add that if it is not as much the immediate content of the reflected object as the manner of posing the 
problems which constitute the last ideological essence of an ideology, this problematics does not immediately give 
itself to the reflection of the historian a good reason : it is, that in general, the philosopher thinks in it without think- 
ing of it in itself and that ‘‘the order of reasons” of the philosopher does not coincide with ‘‘the order of TEaSONS” 
of his philosophy. One can consider that an ideology (in the strict marxist sense -in the sense when marxism is 
not an ideology) characterises itself here by the fact that ifs own problematics is not conscious of itself. When Marx 
tells us, and he repeats it continuously, not to take the conscience of self for its essence, he wants to say also that 
before becoming unaware of the real problems which it answers (or avoids answering), an ideology is first of all 
unaware Of the ‘theoretical pre-suppositions"” i.e. of the problematics which is in action. Itis unsolicitted but it is 
present in the significance and the style of its problems and hence in their solutions. A problematics does not thus 
generally read as an open book, it is necessary to take it out from the depths of the ideology where it has escaped 
but 1s at work, very often, in spite of this very ideology, in its affirmations and proclamations. If one would like to 
go that far, [| wonder if one would not be confused by the proclamations of materialism of certain ‘‘materialists” 
(Brst among them, Feurbach) with materialism itself. There is every reason to believe that certain problems would 
be clarified and certain false problems would dissipate. Marxism itself would acquire a far more exact awareness of 
its own problematics 1.e. of its self and of its historical works—which, after all. is its due. and if I dare say, Its 
duty. 

l may summarise these reflections. The understanding of an ideological development implies at the level of the 
ideology itself, the joint and simultaneous knowledge of the ideological field where surges and develops a thought 
and brings out the internal unity of this thought : its problematics. The knowledge of the ideological field assumes 
the knowledge of the problematics which is composed or opposed there. It is this fixing of the rapport of the proper 
problematics of the individual thought under consideration with the problematics of the thoughts belonging to the 
ideological field that can decide the specific difference of its author, ie. if there surges a new significance. It is 
obvious that the real history haunts this complex process. But all cannot be said at one and the same time. 


One sees thus that this method which breaks away directly from the first theoretical pre-supposition of the 
electic critique detaches itself also from the illusions of the second pre-supposition Which institutes a silent 
tribunal of the ideological history whose values and results are fixed even before the commencement of research. 
The verity of ideological history is neither in its principal (source) nor in its term (end). It is in the facts themselves, 
in this nodal constitution of significance of the themes and the ideological objects on the dissimulated basis of their 
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problematics, itself growing on the base of the ideological world which is ‘“knit” and moving and submitted to real 
history. Certainly, we know that Young Marx will become Marx but we do not want to live faster than does he, 
we do not want to live his life, break away for him and discover for him. We will not wait for him at the end of the 
race to throw on him the coat of rest as on a runner because finally it is ended and he has arrived. Rousseau used 
to say that with children and adolescents, the art of education consists in knowing how to lose time. The art of 
historical criticism also consists in knowing how to lose enough time so thatthe young authors may grow up. This 
lost time is nothing but the time that we give them to live. It is the necessity of their life that we follow by our 
understanding of its knots, its references, its mutations. Once the gods of Origins and Ends have been dethroned, 
there is nothing more delightful than to witness the genesis of necessity in the new surging life. 


UT. The Historical Problem 


AII this, however, apparently leaves in suspense the third pre-supposition of the eclectic method that the 
ideological history takes place in ideology. We will come back to it. 


{ regret that apart from the articles of Togliatti and Lapine and the remarkable text of Hoeppner,% most of 
these studies given here leave aside this problem or at the most touch it in a few passages. 


However, no marxist can, in the long run, avoid posing the problem, called, since a few years, the problem of 
the ‘‘path of Marx”, ie. the problem of the rapport that exists between the events of his thought and this real history, 
in both of its aspects, which is its real subject. It is necessary then to bring out this double absence and the real 
authors of these thoughts which have remained until now without the subject—the concrete man of history who 
produced them. How can we account for the emergence of a thought and its mutations without its real subjects ? 


I would not pose here the problem of the personality of Marx orthe origin and the structure of this extraor- 
dinary theoretical temperament animated by a strong critical passion, an uncompromising insistence on reality and 
a prodiguous sense of the’concrete. A study of the structure of the psychological personality of Marx—its origins 
and its history, would certainly shed light on his style of intervention, of conception, and of investigation which is so 
striking even in these texts of youth. We would understand here, if not the radical origin of his enterprise, in the 
sense of what Sartre expects from (the ‘‘fundamental project” of an author), at least the origins of the very 
profound and far-reaching insistence onthe hold on reality which would give the first significance to this effective 
continuity of the development of Marx that Lapine tries to think of in terms of ‘‘tendency”. Without this study, 
we may not understand what exactly distinguished Marx from the fate of most of his contemporaries who came 
from the same social mileu and were confronted with the same historical problems : these young hegelians, Mehring 
and Auguste Cornu have given us the material of this work which deserves to be completed so that we may under- 


stand how a son of a rhenane bourgeoisie could become the theoretician and the leader of the workers movement 
of the Europe of the railways. 


But along with the psychology of Marx, this study would take us to the real history and its direct apprehension 


by Marx himself. I would stop here for a moment to raise the problem of the direction of the evolution of Marx 
and that of its ‘‘motor”’ force. 


To the question of how the maturation and the mutation of Marx were possible, the eclectic critique looks for 
and gives the answer which remains in the domain of the ideological history itself. One would say, for example 
that Marx knew how to distinguish in Hegel the method from the content which he applied to history. One would 
also say that he put the hegelian system on its feet (a declaration which does not lack humour when one knows 
that the hegelian system is a ‘‘sphere of spheres”’). One would say that Marx extended the materialism of Feuerbach 
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to history as if a regional materialism was not a very suspected materialism; one would also say that Marx applied 
the theory of alienation (hegelian or feuerbachian) to a world of social rapports as if this ‘‘application”” changed its 
fundamental significance. One would finally say that everything lies in the fact that the earlier materialists were 
‘‘inconsistent”’ and that Marx, on the contrary Was consistent. This theory of inconsistency—consistency which 
haunts a number of the studies of marxist ideological history is a little ideological wonder fabricated for the personal 
use of the Philosophers of the Age of Enlightenment. Feuerbach inherited it and plays with it, helas ! admirably. 
It deserves a study devoted only to it since it is the quintessence of historical idealism : everyone knows in fact that 
if the ideas are engendered from each other, all historical (and theoretical) aberration is nothing but an error of 
logic. 


Even if they contain some truth,% these formulae remain, taken literally, prisoners of the illusion that the 
evolution of Young Marx took place and was decided in the sphere of the ideas and it made a virtue of a reflection 
on the ideas proposed by Hegel, Feuerbach etc … AII this goes as if one admitted that the ideas inherited from 
Hegel by the young German intellectuals of 1840 contained in themselves, against their appearance, a certain truth 
which was tacit, covered, masked and deviated and that the critical power of Marx finally succeeds, after years of 
intellectual effort, in drawing them out and helping them accepted and recognised. This is what is at the base of 
this logic that is implied in the famous theme of ‘‘reversing” and of ‘‘putting on its feet” the hegelian philosophy 
(or dialectics), for, after all, if it is only a matter of reversing or putting on the right side what was on the wrong side 
it is clear that just shaking an object in its entirety changes neither its nature nor its content by virtue of a simple 
rotation ! When the man on his head walks finally on his feet, he remains the same man ! And, a philosophy 
reversed in this way could not be considered anything other then an inversed philosophy —its problems and the 
direction of these problems continue to be haunted by the same problematies.%? Most often it is this logic that 
seems to be working in the text of Young Marx or this is the logic that is generally shown to be working. 


[ believe that this view, under whatever heading it goes, does not respond to reality. Certainly, no reader of 
the Works of the Youth of Marx can remain unmoved by the tremendous work of theoretical critique to which he 
submits the ideas that he comes across. There are very few authors who have exercised so much efficiency (acity, 
intransigence, rigour) in dealing with ideas. For Marx, they are concrete objects which are examined by him as 
does a physicist with the objects of his experience to extract from them a bit of thé truth. their truth. See. how he 
deals with the idea of censure in his article on Prussian Censure—the apparently insignificant difference between 
green wood and dead wood in his article on the Theft of Wood, the idea of the liberty of press, of private property, 
of alienation etc... The reader cannot resist this evidence of the rigour of reflection and the force of the logic of 
the texts of Young Marx. And, this evidence naturally forces him to believe that the logic of his invention coincides 
with the logic of his reflection and that Marx very well extracted. from the ideological world he was working upon, 
the verity that was contained in it. And, this conviction is further strengthened by the conviction of Marx himself 
which pierces through his efforts and his enthusiasm—in short, by his conscience. 


1 would thus go as far as to say that one should not only be careful about sharing the spontaneous illusions of 
the idealist conception of the ideological history but even more so about resigning to the impression that the texts 
of Young Marx give us and as such sharing his own awareness of self. But to expect this, it is neeessary to come 
back to discuss the real history, i.e. fo question the ‘path of Marx”. 


[ come back here to the commencement. Yes, it is necessary to be born one day somewhere and begin to think 
and write in a given world. For a thinker, this world is immediately the world of contemporary thoughts and his 
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times—the ideological world where he is born with a reference to a thought. In the case of Marx, this world is the 
world of German ideology of the years 30—40, dominated by the problems of German idealism and what is called 
by an abstract term, ‘‘decomposition of Hegel”. Certainly it is not just any world but this general truth is not 
sufficient. It is because the world of German ideology is, without any possible comparison, the world most suppressed 
under ideology that there can be (in the strict sense of the term) i.e. the world farthest removed from the effective 
realities of history, the most mystified world, the most alienated world that can be in the Europe of ideologies. It is 
in this world that Marx is born and began to think. The contigency of the commencement of Marx is this enormous 
ideological bed under which he is born, this crushing bed from which he was able to detach himself. Since he could 
deliver himself from this, we have a tendency to believe that the liberty that he won at the cost of prodiguous 
efforts and decisive confrontations was already inscribed in that world and the whole problem was to reflect upon it. 
We have too much of a tendency to accept at face value the awareness of Young Marx without realising that it was 
also in the beginning submitted to this fantastic servitude and its illusions. We are too much inclined to project on 
this epoch the later awareness of Marx and bring this history to ‘‘anterior future” whereas it is not a matter of 
projecting one conscience of self on another conscience of self but to apply to the contents of a slave conscience, 
the scientific principles of historical intelligibility (and not the contents of another conscience of self ) acquired later 
by a liberated conscience. 


Marx has very well shown in his later works as to why this prodiguous ideological bed was particular to 
Germany and not to France or England for the two-fold reason of the historical delay of Germany (economic and 
political delay) and the state of social classes corresponding to this delay. As an issue from the tremendous upheaval 
of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, the Germany of the beginning of the nineteenth century is 
profoundly marked by ïts historical helplessness to achieve its national unity and its bourgeois revolution. This 
‘‘fatality” deominates all German history of the nineteenth century and, by its consequence, far beyond that. This 
situation which goes as far back as the Peasants’ war resulted in making Germaay an object and a spectator of the 
real history that was taking place elsewhere: It is this German helplessness that has constituted and profoundly 
marked German ideology which was formed during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. It is this helplessness 
that forced the German intellectuals ‘‘to think what the others had done” and to think under these very conditions of 
their helplessness—under the form of hope, of nostalgia and the idealisation according to the aspirations of their 
social mileu—the petite bourgeoisie of functionaries, professors, writers etc.—also from the immediate objects of their 
proper servitude, in particular, the religion. The result of the ensemble of these conditions and the historical require- 
ments Was this prodiguous development of the ‘‘idealist German philosophy" through which the German intellectuals 
reflected upon their condition, their problems, their hopes and even their ‘‘activity”. 


It was not just for the pleasure of drawing a sketch that Marx said that the French have a head for political 
science, English for economics and the Germans for theory. The counterpart of the historical underdevelopment of 
Germany was the ideological and theoretical ‘‘over development” without being in step with what other European 
nations offered. But what is important is that this theoretical development was an alienated ideological development 
without a concrete rapport with the real problems and objects, it was reflecting upon. From the point of view that 
interests us, it is in this that lies the drama of Hegel. His philosophy is really an encyclopaedia of the eighteenth 
century, a sum of allthe acquired knowledge, including that of history. But all the objects of his reflection are 
‘’assimilated” hereby his reflection, i.e. by this specific form of the ideological reflection whose prisoner was all 
German intelligence. One can thus well imagine what could and what would have been the fundamental condition of 
liberation of a young German intellectual who comes to think between the years 30 and 40 in this Germany. This 
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condition was the re-discoverÿ of the real history, the re-discovery of the real objects beyond this enormous 
ideological bed which had blocked them and not only converted them to mere shadows but even deformed them. 
Hence, paradoxical consequence : to liberate himself from ideology, Marx had to become aware of the fact that 
this ideological over-development of Germany was also at the same time an expression of its historical under-develop- 
ment and it Was necessary to come back to this side of the flight before ideology to get at the things and touch the 
real history and finally be face to face with those who haunt the mist of German conscience.%* Without this 
return to the past, the history of the intellectual liberation of Young Marx is unintelligible:; without this return to the 
past the rapport of Marx with German ideology and, in particular, with that of Hegel is unintelligible: without this 
rerurn 10 real histroy (which is also), in a way, return to the past) the rapport of Young Marx with the workers’ 
movement remains mysterious. 


If FI insist on this ‘return to the past”, ït is with a motif because there is too much of a tendency to sugoest, 
under the formulae of ‘surpassing” Hegel, Feuerbach etc. à sort of a continuous figure of development whose 
discontinuities are to be considered (exactly on the model of hegelian dialectics of ‘‘Aufhebung”) within the same 
element of continuity supported by the very duration of history (of Marx and his times) whereas the critique of this 
ideological element consists mainly in this return to the authentic anterior objects (logically and historically). to the 
ideology which reflected upon them and invested them. 


May I illustrate this formula of return to the past by two examples. 


The first concerns the authors themselves whose substance was ‘’assimilated” by Hegel—amon gst whom were 
the English economists and the French philosophers and political scientists and the historical events whose Signifi- 
cance he interpreted, the most important of them being the French Revolution. When in 1843. Marx begins his 
study of the English economists or when he studies Machiavel, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot etc. and when he 
studies the concrete history of the French Revolution,# it is not simply to come to the source of the studies of Hegel 
and to confirm Hegel by his sources, on the contrary, it is to discover the reality of the objects which were used by 
Hegel and to impose upon them the significance of his own ideology. In a very large sense, the return of Marx to 
the English and French theoretical production of the eighteenth century is a real return to this side of Hegel to the 
objects themselves in their reality. ‘Going beyond’ is #ot at all an “‘Aughebung”" in the hegelian sense of the term, 
i.e. enunciation of the verity of what is contained in Hegel; ir is not a going beyond the error towards its verit }; on the 
contrar}y, it is a going beyond the illusion towards ihe reality : even better, rather than ‘going beyond’ the illusion 
towards the reality, it is a dissipation of the illusion and a rerurn to the past, from the disSsipated illusion, toward the 
reality; the term ‘‘going beyond” has thus no significance.% Marx never denied this experience. decisive for him, 
of the direct discovery of the reality across those who had lived it directly and had thought with the minimum possible 
deformation—the English economists (they had a head for economics because they had economics at home !), the 
French philosophers and political scientists (they had a head for politique, for they had politique at home !) of the 
eighteenth century. As we see in his critique of French utilitarianism, for which he did not havethe privilege of 
having a direct experience, he is remarkably sensitive to the ideological ‘‘distance” provoked by this absence : 
the French utilitarianists making a ‘‘philosophical” theory out of the economic rapport of utility with exploitation 
whose effective machanism Was described by the English economists and which he saw at work inthe English reality. 
The problem of rapport between Hegel and Marx appears to me insoluble as long as one does not take seriously 
this shift of the point of view, as long as one does not see that this return to the past establishes Marx in a domain 
and on a terrain, which are no more that of Hegel. It is from this ‘‘change af element’ that one should pose the 
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question of the significance of the borrowing from Hegel, of the hegelian heritage of Marx, and, in particular, of 
dialectics.#2 


Another example. When the young hegelians debate within Hegel, that they have forged to respond to their 
needs, they endlessly pose him questions which are in fact, posed to them by the delay of the history of contemporary 
Germany when they compare it with France or England. The Napoleonic defeat had not substantially changed the 
historical gap between Germany and the big countries of Western Europe. The German intellectuals of 1830 to 1840 
look to France and England as the lands of liberty and reason, especially so after the Revolution of July and the 
English electoral law of 1832. Once more, since they cannot have this experience themselves, they think of what others 
have done. But, since they think of it within the element of philosophy, the French constitution and the English 
law become for them the reign of Reason and it is from Reason that they expect the German liberal revolution.#? 
When the set-back of 1840 exposed the helplessness of (the German) Reason alone, they looked outside for help 
and one sees with them the unbelievably naïve and moving theme which is an admission of their backwardness and 
their illusion but an admission that remains within the. illusion that the future belongs to the mystical unity of 
France and Germany, of the union of the French political sense and the German theory.# They are thus haunted 
by the realities that they perceive only through their own ideological schema, through their own problematices, which 
are so deformed." And, when in 1843, disappointed by the failure of his effort at teaching Reason and Liberty 
to the Germans, Marx finally decides to /eave for France, it is still, in a very large sense, in search of a myth that 
he leaves, as few years ago, most of the students of colonised and enslaved countries. left in search of their myth of 
France." But when there is the fundamental discovery that France and England do not correspond to their myth— 
the discovery of French reality and that of England reality of the dreams of pure politics, the discovery of the 
class-struggle, of capitalism in flesh and bones and of the organised proletariat. An extraordinary division of work was 
undertaken and Marx thus discovered the French reality and Engles the English reality. But here also, it is necessary 
to speak of a return to the past (and not of a ‘‘going beyond”), i.e. of the return from the myth to the reality, of 
an effective experience Which tore off the curtains of illusion where ' Marx and Engles lived of their proper 
commencement. 


But this return to the past of ideology towards reality began to coincide with the discovery of a radically new 
reality for which Marx and Engles did not find any echo in the texts of ‘German philosophy.” What Marx discovered 
in France was the organised working class and Engles in England, the developed capitalism and a class-struggle 
which was following its own course, leaving aside the philosophy and the philosophers.4?7 


It is this two-sided discovery that played a decisive role in the intellectual evolution of Young Marx—the 
discovery of the situation prior to the ideology which it had deformed and of the reality of which it was talking—and 
the discovery of the situation beyond contemporary ideology which it was ignoring, i.e. the discovery of a new 
reality. Marx became himself in thinking of this two-sided reality in a rigorous theory and by changing the 
element—and in thinking of the unity and the reality of this new element. It must be understood., of course, that 
these discoveries were inseparable from the personal total experience of Marx, inseparable from the German history 
that he was living directly because after all something was happening in Germany, only one did not pierce through 
the diminished echoes of the events from the foreign countries. The idea that everything happened outside, and 
nothing there was itself an iliusion, hopelessness and impatience, for we hnow that the history which fails. tramples 
or repeats itself is still a history. AI this theoretical and practical experience, I have just spoken of, was, in fact, 
envelopped in the progressively experimental discovery of the German reality itself. The deception of 1840 threw 
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down all the theoretical system of the hopes of young hegelians when Frederic-Guillaume IV, the pseudo—‘‘liberal”, 
turned into a despot, the set-back of the Revolution by Reason in the Gazette Rhenane, the persecutions, the exile 
of Marx, abondoned by the sections of German bourgeoisie which had earlier supported him-—all this taught him 
through the facts that the fomous ‘German misery”’ was hiding, i.e. this ‘‘philistinism’” denounced by the moral 
indignation and this moral indignation itself. It was a concrete historical situation which had no misunderstanding 
about the rapports of checked and fierce classes, or about the reflexes of exploitation and extreme fear of the German 
bourgeoisie and, above all, the demonstrations of Reason. It is in this way that everything is spoken, and, finally 
Marx, discovers the reality of this ideological opacity that was making him blind; he is forced to renounce to project 
the German myths on realities of the foreign countries and to recognise that myths not only do not have any 
significance elsewhere but do not have any significance for Germany itself which is nursing the dream of its own 
servitude and that it is necessary, on the contray, to project on Germany, the light of the experiences acquired in 
the foreign countries to be able to see it in broad daylight. 


[ hope, it has been understood that if one really wants to think of this dramatic genesis of the thought of 
Marx, it is necessary to renounce to think in terms of ‘‘going beyond” in favour of thinking in terms of the 
discoveries, and to renounce to the spirit of the hegelian logic implies an innocent but sneaky concept of going 
beyond (Aughebung) which is only an empty anticipation of its end under the illusion of the immanence of the 
truth in order to adopt the logic of effective experience and of real emergence which specifically puts an endto the 
illusions of ideological immanence—in brief, to adopt a logic of the irruption of real history within the ideology 
itself and, finally, to accord to it an effective significance, absolutely indispensible for a marxist perspective, which 
is moreover, required by it, in terms of the personal style of the experience Of Marx in this sensibility to the concrete, 
so extraordinarily present in him, which gave such a force of conviction and revealation*® in each of his encounters 
with the real. 


I do not pretend to give here either the chronology or the dialectics of this effective experience of history 
which unites, in this singular being who is Young Marx, the proper psychology of man and the history of the world 
to produce through him the discoveries by which we always live. Its detail may be read in ‘‘Father” Cornu for no 
other person except Mehring who had neither his erudition nor his knowledge, has done this indispensable work. 
This is why I can predict in all serenity that he will be read for a long time because there is no access to Young 
Marx other than that of his real history. ; 


I hope to have given here only an idea of the extraordinary rapport that exists between the dependant thought 
of Young Marx and the free thought of Marx, by showing, what is generally very much neglected, the contingent 
commencements (with reference to his birth) he had to start from and. the gigantic bed of illusions he had to cross 
even before being able to perceive it. Thus, one understands that in a certain sense. if one has consideration for this 
commencement, one certainly cannot say that ‘‘the Youth of Marx belongs to marxism’’ unless one expects that like 
every historical phenomenon, the evolution of this young German bourgeois can be explained by the application of 
the principles of historical materialism. Certainly, the Youth of Marx leads to marxism but at the cost of a prodi- 
guous pulling it away from its origins, at the cost of a heoric fight against the illusions which nourished him with 
the history of Germany where he was born and at the cost of an acute awareness to the realities which were covered 
by his illusions. If the ‘path of Marx’ is examplary, it is not because of its Origins and its detail but because of its 
strong Will to liberate himself from the myths which were taken as the verity, and by the role of the experience of 
real history which shook and swept away these myths. 
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Let me present the last point. If this interpretation helps in a better understanding of the Works of Youth, if 
it helps in explaining the theoretical elements by the profound unity of thought (its problematics) and the making 
of this problematics by the acquisition of the effective experience of Marx (his history : his discoveries) for solving 
the problems which have been debated and redabated to know if Marx is already Marx or if he is still feuerbachian 
or has gone beyond Feuerbach, i.e.. to fix at each moment of the evolution of youth, the internal and external 
significance of the immediate elements of his thought, it leaves in suspense or rather it introduces another question : 
the question of the necessity of the commencement of Marx considered from the point of view of its completion. 


All this happens as if this necessity which compelled Marx to deliver himself of his commencement, 1.e. to 
traverse and to dissipate the extraordinarily heavy ideological world which had covered it. had not a negative 
signiicance (of the deliverance from the illusions) but also a sort of a developmental significance in spite of its 
illusions. One can certainly say that the discovery of historical materialism was ‘in the air”, and in many Ways 
Marx spent a prodiguous sum of theoretical efforts to get ata reality and to arrive at the truth which were, in part, 
already recognised and conquered. There could have been a ‘‘short cut” to the discovery (as that of Engles in his 
article of 1844,% whose traces were admired by Marx in Dietzgen) and a ‘long way” which was taken by Marx. 
What is it that Marx gained by this theoretical ‘long march” which was imposed on him by his own commence- 
ment ? What did he get for having started so far away from its end, for having stayed for such a long time in 
philosophical abstraction, and for having traversed such vast spaces to find the reality ? Without doubt itis in 
Sharpening his critical esprit as nobody else did, in acquiring an uncomparable ‘clinical sense” of history, in the 
awakening of the struggle of classes and ideologies but, even more. in having a contact, par excellence, with Hegel, 
he acquired a sense and practice of abstraction, indispensable for the constitution of every scientific theory, the sense 
and the practice of the theoretical synthesis, and of the logic of a process for which the hegelian dialectics gave him 
an abstract and ‘‘pure model.” I indicate here only the landmarks without pretending to give an answer to this 
question but perhaps it allows us to define, with the reservation of the scientific studies under hand, what could have 
been the role of this German ideology and even of the German ‘‘speculative philosophy” in the formation of Marx. 
[ would readily agree to see in it, less of a role of a theoretical formation than that of a formation to à theory —a 
sort of a pedagogy of the theoretical spirit across the theoretical formation of the ideology îitself. As if. this time. 
under a form foreign to its pretention, this ideological over-development of German esprit had doubly served as a 
propedeutique to Young Marx : by the necessity which put him to criticise all its ideology to reach under its myths— 
and by the training that it gave him to handle abstract structures of its Systems independently of their validity. If 
one accepts to take a few steps back with rapport to the discovery of Marx to consider that he founded a new 
scientific discipline and that this surge itself is analogous to all the great scientific discoveries of history, it is necessary 
to accept that no great discovery was made without bringing to evidence a new object or a new domain, without the 
appearance of a new horizon of significance. or a new field from where the old images and old myths are banished 
but at the same time, it may be just as well. and it is Just as necessary, that the inventor of this new world exercised 
his esprit in the old forms themselves, and he learnt and practiced them and in their critique got its taste and learnt 
the art of dealing with the abstract forms in general without whose familiarity he could not have been able to 
conceive of the new to think of his new object. In the general context of human development which renders, so to 
Say, every great historical discovery urgent, 1f not inevitable, the individual who became its author is submitted to 
this paradoxical condition of having to learn the art of articulating the same thing that he is going to discover later 
that he must forget. It is also perhaps this condition that gives the Works ofthe Youth of Marx this tragedy of the 
immanence and of the permanance—this extreme tension between the commencement and the end, between the 
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janguage and the significance from where one could not extract a philosophy without forgetting that the destiny 
engaged here is itself irreversible. 


Notes 


1. 


LD) 
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The young Soviet Scholars have shown very keen interest in the study ofthe Works ofthe Youth of Marx. 
It is an important sign of the recent tendencies of cultural development in the U.S.S.R. (Cf. Presentation, p. 4, 
note 7). 


It is dominated by the very important text of Hoeppner : ‘A propos of some erroneous conceptions of the 
passage from Hegel to Marx’ (pp. 175-190). 


Cf. The Philosophical Works of Marx, translated by Molitor, Edition, Costes. Volume 4. Introduction of 
Lanshut and Mayer : ‘“‘It is obvious that in the basis of the tendencies that terminated the analysis presented in 
the Capital, there are tacit hypotheses which alone can give to the approach ofthe main work its intrinsic 
justification. these hypotheses are precisely the formal theme of the work of Marx before 1847. For the Marx 
of Das Capital they were not errors of youth from which he liberated himself as he grew in understanding and 
maturity and which in the operation of his personal refinement were deposed as useless elements. In his studies 
of the 1840-47, Marx opens himself before the horizon of the historical conditions and assures for himself the 
general human basis without which all explanations of economic rapports would have been an ordinary work 
of a sagacious economist, One who has not understood this intimate current where this process of thinking is 
carried on in his studies of the youth, which cuts across the whole of the work of Marx, cannot understand 
Marx .the principles of his economic analysis which are derived directly from the ‘‘true reality of man” 
(pp XV—XVII) ‘with a slight change, the first sentence of the Communist Manmifesto could be : the past 
history of the alienation of man...” (XLII) etc. We find in the article of Pajitnov, Manuscripts of 1844 
(Researches, pp. 80-96) a good list of the principal authors of this revisionist current of ‘Young Marx.” 


They could evidently—and this paradoxal attempt was done even in France—quietly adopt the theses of their 
adversaries and rethink Marx across their own youth. But history ends up dissipating all misunderstandings. 


W. Jahn in his article : the economic content of alienation (Researches, p, 158). 


Cf. Schaff : the true face of Young Marx (Researches, p. 193). Cf. also this extract from Presentation (pp. 7-8) : 
‘‘one can only seriously try to understand the work of entire Marx and marxism itself as thought and as action 
from the conception that Marx could have had of his early studies at a time when he was elaborating them. 
Only the inverse approach is valid, the one which is derived from marxism to and which Marx has left for us 
to understand the significance and appreciate the value of its premises and penetrate in the creative laboratories 
of the marxist thought which are the texts such as the notes of Kreuznach and the Manuscripts of 44—it may 
be clearly stated that this is the approach which is enriched during the last hundred years with the fire of the 
historical practice. Without this nothing can stop evaluating Marx with the help of the criteria borrowed from 
hegelianism. The history of philosophy is written in anterior future, To deny this is to deny this history and 
to institute the founder in the hegelian way," Thave underlined the last two sentences but the reader would 
have underlined them himself, surprised to see that the conception of hegelian history of philosophy is attributed 
to marxism, and perplexed to see how he is treated as an hegelian. We will see later that there are other 
motives for such a conception. In any case, this text shows clearly the movement I indicated : Marx is seen 
menaced by his youth, he is recuperated as a moment of a whole and a philosophy of the history of philosophy, 
which 1s simply hegelian, is fabricated. Hoeppner in his article —A propos of passage from Hegal to Marx” 


11. 


12. 


13: 


14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2: 
22. 
23. 
24. 


Rechearches. p. 180) makes this point very clear : ‘‘the history should not be looked at from the future to the 
past and for the ideal germs of thought from the high water-mark of marxist knowledge. The evolution of 
philosophical thought must be followed from the real evolution of society.’ This is also the position of Marx 
developed in German Ideology, for example. 


Presentation, p. 7, These remarks are without any hesitation. 


. Cf. Hoeppner (Article cited, p. 178) : ‘The question is not of the marxist contents, a marxist scholar today 


should think of while reading such passages but one should know what social content they have for Hegel 
himself””"what Hoeppner says accidently of Hegal and of Kuczynski who tries to find in Hegal the marxist themes 
is also valid for Marx himself when we read his works of youth across his works of maturity. 


. Togliatti : From Hegal to Marxism, Researches, pp. 38-40. 


N. Lapine : The critique of the philosophy of Hegel, Researches, pp. 52-71. 
W. Jahn : the economic content of the concept of alienation in the studies of the youth of Marx, Researches, 
pp. 157-174. 


For example, the two citations invoked by Togliatti to show the progression of Feuerbach by Marx are in fact 
an imitation of the texts of Feuerbach himself ! Hoeppner has seen this very well : the two citations from the 
Manuscripts of 44 presented by Togliatti to show that Marx is from now on liberated from Feuerbach only 
reproduces the basic ideas of Feuerbach in the provisional theses and the principles of philosophy of future 
(Article cited, p. 184, note 11). In the same manner, one can doubt the probing value of the citations invoked 
by Pajitnov, pp. 88 and 109 in his article, The Manuscripts of 44. The moral of these dobuts is that it is good 
to have read the author a bit more carefully. It is not superfluous when it is a question of Feuerebach. Marx 
and Engles talk of it all the time, so much so that one beigns to believe them. 

For example, Jahn : The suggestive comparison between the theory of alienation ot the Manuscript of 44 and 
the theory of value in Das Capital. 

See not 5. 

Excellent critique of this formulism by Hoeppner a propos of Kuezynski, article cited, pp. 177-178. 

In the theory of sources, it is the origin that measures the development. In the theory of anticipations, it is the 
end that decides the significance of the moments of its course. 

Lapine : Critique of the philosophy of Hegel, Researches, p. 68. 

Lapine : Article cited, p. 69. 

Cf. for example Bakouradze : the formation of the philosophical ideas of Karl Marx, Researches. pp. 29-32, 

Jahn : Article cited pp. 169 and 160. 

Pajitnov : article cited, p. 117. 

Lapine : article cited pp. 58, 67, 69. 

Schaff : article cited, p. 202. 

I pose this question to others but everybody feels that it may be posed to the marxists themselves who make use 
of the Works of the Youth of Marx. If they make use of them without discernment and if they take the texts of 


the Jewish Question, of the Manuscripts of 43 or 44 as marxist texts, and if they are inspired by them by taking 
their conclusions for the ideological theory and action, they in fact answer this question because what they do 
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answer is that the young Marx can be taken for Marx, that the young Marx is marxist. They give the same 
reply that this critique gives a little later. In both cases, the same principles are at work and are in question. 


Jahn : Article cited, p. 173 ‘‘in German Ideology, the dielectic materialism found its adequate terminology.” 
However, Jahn shows in his own text that it is a matter of something entirely different from that of 
terminology. 


Lapine : Article cited, p. 69. 


Of course, marxism like any other scientific discipline does not stop with Marx, not any more than physics 
which did not stop whith Galelio who founded it. Like any scientific discipline, marxism developed even during 
the life time of Marx. New discoveries were rendered possible because of the fundamental discovery of Marx. 
It would be very imprudent to believe that everything had already been said. 


Cf. A. Cornu : Karl Marx and F. Engles. P.U.F. Volume I, The Years of childhood and Youth. The Hegelian 
Left. Chapter on the formation of the Hegelian Left, specially pp. 141 and the following. Cornu rightly insists 
on the role of von Cieskowski in the elaboration of the philosophy of the neo-hegelian inspiration adopted by 
all the young liberal intellectuals of the movement. 


Ï cannot bring here the study of the concepts at work in the anylyses of German Ideology. Here is a simple 
text which states everything clearly. It refers to ‘German critique”; ‘‘all the questions are presented in the 
context of a specific philosophical system. 1.e. hegelianism. Not ouly in its responses, but already in its questions, 
there was a mystification.” One could not say it better than that it is not the response that makes philosophy 
but the question itself that is posed by philosophy and it is in the question ie. the way an object is refected 
upon (and not in the object) that one should look for the ideological mystification (or on the contrary for the 
authentic rapport with the object). 


This consequence is important. What in fact distinguishes the concept of the problematics from the subjectivist 
concepts of the idealist interpretation of the development of ideologies is that it makes evident, within a thoueht. 
the system of internal objective reference of its proper themes : the system of questions that governs the responses 
given by this ideology. Thus, first of all, we must pose to its ideology the question of its questions to under- 
stand, at this internal level, the significance of its responses. But this problematics is in itself a response, not 
to its proper internal questions—problems—but to the objective problems posed by its time to its ideologvy. It 
is by comparing the problems posed by the ideology (its problematics) with the real problems posed by its time 
to the ideologist that it is possible to make evident the properly ideological element of the ideology i.e. what 
characterises the ideology as such, and even its deformation. Thus, it is not the interiority of the problematics 
that constitutes its essence but its rapport with the real problems : one cannot thus make the problematies of an 
ideology obvious without referring it to and submitting it to the real problems to which by its deformed 
enuciation, it gives a false response. But I cannot anticipate on the third point of my approach (See note 44). 


Such is the significance of the ‘‘fundamental question” that it distinguishes materialism from all other forms of 
idealism. 

Cf. The excellent passage from Hoeppner : Article cited, 188. 

Already so, because to be completed, this break, like every process of liberation, pre-supposes that real history be 
taken seriously. 


(The reference as well as the note no. 34 is missing, if there was any, in the text of Maspero 1965 (Translator). 
Articles cited. 


36. 


DIT: 
38. 


39! 


40. 


41. 


Let us say the pedagozgic truths. As to the famous ‘‘reversing”” of Hegel, it is an expression used to describe the 
attempt of Feuerbach. It is Feuerbach who introduced it and consecrated it in the hegelian posterity. And, it is 
very interesting that Marx reproached Feuerbach, in German Ideology, for being a prisoner of the hegelian 
philosophy at the time when he pretended to have ‘‘reversed”” it. He was reproaching him for accepting the 
pre-suppositions of the questions of Hegel and for giving different responses, though of course to the same 
questions. Contrary to the daily life where there are only responses, in philosophy only the questions are 
indiscreet. When one has changed the questions, one cannot really talk of a reversing. Of course, if one 
compares the new relative order of questions and the answers to the older order, one can still talk of this 
reversing. But it is only by analogy because the questions are no more the same, and the domains it constitute 
are not comparable unless, of course, the aim is pedagogic. 


Cf. note 36. 


This desire to dissipate all ideology and to go to the ‘‘things themselves”, to ‘‘uncover the existence” animates 
the whole of the philosophy of Feuerbach. His terms are its moving expressions. His drama is to have made 
philosophy of his intentions and to have stayed prisoner of the very ideology from which he desperately wanted 
to liberate himself-thinking of his liberation from the speculative philosophy in the concepts and the problema- 
tics of this philosophy. It was necessary ‘‘to change the element.” 


There are excellent pages on this point in Lapine, article cited, pp. 60-61. These intellectual ‘‘experiences”” of 
Marx could not however fill the concept of ‘‘tendency”” (too vast and too abstract while reflecting at the same 
time on the term of development) with reference to which Lapine would like to think of them. On the other 
hand, I am perfectly in agreement with Hoeppner, article cited pp. 186-187 : ‘Marx does not arrive at the 
solution by a few manupulations of the hegelian dialectics but essentially on the bases of very concrete inquiries 
of history, of sociology and of political economy. . . the marxist dialectics is born essentially of the new paths 
that Marx discovered and opened. Hegel and Marx did not drew from the same sources.” 


That the term, surpassing, may have any significance in the hegelian, sense, itis not sufficient to substitute for 
it the concept of negation—that—contains—in itself —the—negated—term,-—to make the break very obvious 
in its conservation because this break in the conservation presupposes a substantial continuity ir the process 
translated in the hegelean dialectics in the passage from in-itself to for-itself, etc. It is exactly this substantial 
continuity of the process, containing in its seeds, in ïits very interiority, its own future, which is in question 
here. The hegelian surpassing presupposes that the ulterior form of the process in the ‘‘verity”* of the interior 
form. The position of Marx, all of his critique of ideology, implies, on the contrary, that in its very signifi- 
cance the science (which apprehends reality) constitutes a break with ideology and it establishes itself on another 
ground which is constituted on the basis of new questions that it poses a propos of the reality of the questions 
other than the ideology or what comes to the same, it defines its object in a way different from that of the 
ideology. Thus, science can never be considered, in the hegelian sense, as the verity of ideology. If one wants 
to find a philosophical ascendence of Marx in this approach. it is not to Hegel but to Spinoza that one should 
address himself. Between the first genre of knowledge and the second genre, Spinoza established a rapport 
which in its immediacy (if one makes an abstraction of totality, i.e. god) justly presupposed a radical 
discontinuity. Even if the second genre enables the intelligibility of the first, it is not its verity. 


Cf. German Ideology, Costes, Volume 9 of the philosophical works of Marx, pp. 41-58. ‘The theory which 
amongst the English was still a simple statement of a fact. becomes with the French a philosophical 


_ System.” p. 48. 
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See Hoeppner, Article cited, pp. 186-187. One word more on the term, return to the past. It could not be 
evidently understood but metophorically as an exact opposite of ‘‘surpassing.” Itis not a matter of substituting 
the intelligence of ideology from its end for a sort of intelligence from its origin. I just wanted to see how 
within the ideological consciousness of Young Marx is manifested this need of examplary critique and to consult 
the origins (French political philosophers, English economists. revolutionaries etc.) referred to by Hegel. But 
this returh to the past ends in Marx himself by revoking its apparent retrospectives of a research of the origins 
under a sort of origin, when he comes back to German history to destroy the illusion of its being ‘‘late”” 1.e. to 
think of it in its reality without measuring it with an external motive as its norm. This return to the past is 
thus a real resumption, a recuperation, a restitution of reality, taken away by ideology and, as such, rendered 
unrecognisable by it. 


This is the “‘liberal” period of the young hegelian movement. See Cornu, ibid, Chapter 4, pp. 132 sq. 


This theme is developed largely by the neo-hegelians. Cf. Feuerbach : Provisional Theses for the reform of 
philosophy, paragraph 46, 47. (P.U.F., pp. 116-117). 


This problematics implies in its basis the deformation of real historical problems in philosophical problems. 
The real problem of bourgeois revolution, of political liberalism, of the liberty of press. of the end of censure. 
of the fight against Church etc. is transposed in philosophical problems : that of the rule of Reason whose 
triumph must be guaranteed by History in spite. of the appearances of reality. This contradicition of Reason 
which is the internal essence and the end of history and the reality of the present histery—this 1s the funda- 
mental problem of the neo-hegelians. This position of the problem controls evidently its solutions : if Reason 
is the end of History and its essence, it is sufficient to make it known in its contrary appearances : thus the 
whole solution lies in the all powerful critique of philosophy which must become practical by dissipating the 
aberration of History in the name of its verity. For, denouncing the unreasonableness of real history is only 
to enunciate its proper reason which is at work in its unreasonableness. Thus, the State is the verity in action, 
the incarnation of the verity of History. It is enough to convert it to its verity. This is why this practice 
is definitely reduced to philosophical critique and to theoretical propaganda : it is enough to denounce the 
unreasonableness so that they may give in and tell the reason so that it may hold good. Thus, everything 
concerns philosophy which is the head and the heart par excellence (after 40 it would only be the head. . . the 
heart would be French !) of Revolution. This much for the solutions acquired by the way the fundamental 
problem is posed. But what is infinitely more enlightening, on this very problematics, is to discover, by 
comparing it to the real problems posed by history by the neo-hegelians, that this problematics, even though 
it answers the real problem, does not correspond to any of its real problems : that nothing is at stake between the 
reason and the unreason and that this unreasonableness is not an unreasonableness and not an appearance, 
that the State is not the liberty in action etc. i.e. the objects on which this ideology appears to be reflecting 
across its problems are not even represented in their ‘‘immediate” reality; when we come to the term of this 
comparison, not only the solution presented by the ideology to its proper problem falls (there are only the 
reflection of its problem on themselves) but the problematics itself falls—and what appears then is the 
ideological deformation in all its extension—the mystification of the problems and the objects. Thus, we under- 
stand what Marx wanted to say when he spoke of the necessity of abondening the ground of hegelian philosophy 
because “‘it is not only in its responses but in the questions themselves that there was a mystification.” 


Cf. Letter to Ruge, September 1843, edition Costes, p. 205. 


47. Cf. The article of Engles (1844) : Umrisse zu einer Kritik der Nazionalaekonomie : this article that was declared 


48. 


by Marx as ‘‘genial” exercised a profound influence upon him. Its importance is generally under-estimated. 


To talk of the logic of emergence is not, we would understand. to abstract, as for example Bergson does, a 
philosophy of invention. Because this rise is not a manifestation of an empty essence, liberty or choice; on the 
contrary, it is only a fact of its proper empirical conditions. I would add that this logic is required by the very 
conception that Marx has of the history of ideologies. Basically, the conclusion that is derived from this 
development of the discoveries of Marx over the real history puts in question the ideological history itself. 
While it is quite clear that the immanentist thesis of the idealist critique 1is refuted, that the ideological 
history is not by itself its proper principle of intelligibility; when we understand that the ideological history can 
be comprehended by the real history which explains its formations, its deformations and its restructurations, and 
emerges in it, one should ask what still remains of this ideological history inasmuch as it is history and admit 
that it is nothing. According to Marx, morality, religion, metaphysics and all other forms of corresponding 
conscience can thus no more conserve the appearance of autonomy. They are not of history, they are not the 
development, but the men who develop their material position and their material exchanges modify, along with 
reality which is theirs, their thought and the product of their thought. German Ideology. Fdition. Dietz. 
Berlin, 1853. p. 23. I would thus say, to come back to our beginning—and these two reasons are the same 
reason—that ‘the history of philosophy” cannot be made in ‘‘anterior future”, not only because the anterior 
future is not a category of historical intellegibility but also because the history of philosophy, in its strict sense, 
does not exist. 


49, Cf. note 47. 
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STRUCTURAL SEMANTICS 


A. J. Greimas 


Conditions of Scientific Semantics 
1. The Situation of Semantics 
(a) Signification and Human Sciences 


The problem of signification is central to the present preoccupations. To transform the inventory of human 
comportments into anthropology and the series of events into history, we cannot help but inquire into the signifñicance 
of human activities and the significance of history. 

The human world appears to us to be essentially defined as the world of signification. The world can be called 
‘human’ only to the extent it signifies something. 

Thus, it is only in the domain of the search for signification that the human sciences can find their common 
denominator. In fact. if the sciences of nature want to know how is man and the world, the sciences of man, more 
or less explicitly pose the question of what each of them signifies. 

In this common desire to understand the problem of signification, linguistics could appear to be the best placed 
discipline because being more elaborate and formalised, it could offer to others its experience and its methods. 
Thus, in the fifties it received, in France, the enviable title of the pilot science amongst other sciences of man. 


The privileged place that was thus accorded to it could not avoid creating a paradoxicel situation : a double 
radiance emanated from a lieu where practically nothing was happening. 

The first radiance is the inevitable result of the glory : sociology and psycho-analysis had enjoyed it before. 
Designated as ‘banalisation’, it is characterised by the distortion of the methodological structures of a discipline and 
by the neutralisation of its oppositions which are often fundamental to its concepts. A thin and distorted linguistic 
terminology became popular in certain avant-garde reviews : the linguist had difficulty in recognising his babies. 


Parallel to this, linguistics achieved a certain methodological radiance. It was not a matter of borrowing 
methods but it was a question of the espistemological attitudes, of certain transpositions of models and, of procedures 
of discovery that fecundated the reflection of a Merleau-Ponty, of a Lévi-Strauss, of a Lacan, of a Barthes. The 
distance that separated the epistemological models from the domains where they could find their application could 
act only in the direction of their particularisation. If the importance of the works which emerged from them enable 
the knowledgeable persons to talk of a ‘French School of Anthropology’, the absence of a methodological catalyzer 
is so much regrettable. 

This role of catalyzer was naturally that of linguistics. Strangely enough, surrounded by diverse solicitations, 
it showed itself more than reticent, and at times, even hostile to all semantic research. There are many reasons 
for this. 

(b) Semantics : À Poor Relation 
It must be recognised that semantics had always been a poor relation of linguisties. The last-born of the 
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linguistic disciplines—its denomination was forged only towards the end of the nineteenth century—, in the line 
of the development of historical liguistics it was preceeded first by phonetics whose elaboration was pushed to the 
extreme, followed by grammar. Even when it had a name and was well installed, it looked for its methods, at times, 
in the classical rhetoric and, at others, in the psychology of introspection. Structural linguistics followed, during its 
development, the same order of priorities. The Prague School founded phonology; the Copenhagen School which 
followed immediately was primarily pre-occupied with the elaboration of the linguistic theory that it sought to apply 
to renew its grammatical studies. The neglect of semantics is patent and voluntary : even today it is normalin 
linguistic milieux to ask if semantics possesses an homogeneous object, and if this object could be subjected to 
Structural analysis, in Other words, if one has he right to consider semantics as a linguistic discipline. 


The difficulty of determining proper methods of semantics and of defining the constitutive units of its object is 
real. The restricted inventory of phonems, their discrete charactrer discovered implicitly during the first scientific 
revolution of humanity, which consisted of the elaboration of the first alphabets favoured the progress of phonetics, 
and later on, of phonology. No such thing for semantics. The traditional definition of its object considered as 
“psychic substance’ was an obstacle in the way of delimitting it clearly with rapport to psychology and, later on, to 
sociology. As to its constitutive units, the terminological series,—of sememes, semiemes, semantemes etc. reveal 
only the embarrasement and confusion. Under such conditions, even a linguist with best intentions could consider 
semantics as a discipline which is in search of itself. 


The coup de grâce Was finally given to it by the triumph of a certain conception of linguistics which depended 
upon the psychology of comportment. One is familiar with the famous definition of linguistic sign given by Bloom- 
field (Language) : it is ‘a phonetic form which has a meaning” (p. 138), ‘a meaning we can know nothing about” 
(p. 162). Taking account of such behaviourist attitudes it had become popular to consider semantics itself as having 
no meaning. And yet, as rightly remarks Jakobson while referring to those who say, ‘‘that the questions of meanings 
have no meanings for them’ : when they say ‘no meaning’, there are two possibilities : either they know what they 
want to say and by this very fact the question of meaning becomes meaningful, or they do not know, and, in that 
case, their formulation has no meaning.” Essays : pp. 38-9). 


These three reasons—the historical delay of semantic studies, the real difiiculty in defining their object and the 
mode of formalism—were determining factors, and explain the reticence of linguists towards researches on 
sig aification. 


All this shows very well the uncomfortable position of the one who is conscious of the urgency of the semantic 
problems and desires to reflect on the conditions in which a scientific study of signification would be possible. He is 
faced with two types of difficulties, the theoretical ones, and the practical ones. 


The first come from the considerable dimensions of his enterprise : 1f semantics is to find its place in the general 
economy of linguistics and to integrate it with its postulates and the body ofits instrumental concepts, it must, at 
the same time, aim at a character general enough that its methods which are still to be elaborated, be compatible 
with every other research on signification. In other words, if the object of semantics is natural languages, their 
description is a part of this vast science of signification which is semiology in the Saussurian sense of the term. 

The second are related to the eventual destination of its reflection. The need for formalisation and the insistence 
on the univocity of the concepts used could be expressed at this stage of research only by a neology of denominations 
and a redundance of definitions which had to be more and more rigorous : these pre-scientific temptations can be 
taken only as pedantic and superfluous to the receiver whose system of cultural references is literary or historical. 
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But they would rightly appear insufficient and too ‘qualitative’ to logicians and mathematicians who constitute a 
group of support and pressure that cannot be ignored by linguistics. Thus, stretched within the contradictory but 
practical exigesis, the author, at the risk of displeasing everybody, can choose only the middle path to be under- 
stood by both sides : if it is obvious that without the help of mathematical logic, and logic in short, semantics can 
remain only in the domain of the contemplation of its own general concepts, he is equally conscious that a semantic 
initiation that would not involve and go beyond human sciences in their process of complete upheaval would remain 
for a long time an exercise of chapel. 
2. Signification and Perception 
(a) The First Epistemological Choice 

The first observation concerning signification could be only on its character which is both omnipresent and 
multiform at the same time. One is naively astonished when one begins to reflect on the situation of man who from 
morning till evening and from the pre-natal age until death is literally overwhelmed with significations which solicit 
him from everywhere with messages that reach him every moment under all forms. How naive—this time in the 
non-scientific sense of this word—appear the pretensions of certain literary movements which aspire to found an 
aesthetics of non-signification : if the presence, in a room, of two chaïirs placed one by the side of another seem 
dangerous to Allain Robbe-Grillet because they are mystifying by the fact that they have power of evocation, one 
forgets that the presence of a single chair functions as a linguistic paradigm and pre-supposing absence could be 
equally significant. 

The semantic theory that asserts the omnipresence of signification as a point of departure could not help but be 
confounded with the theory of knowledge and look either for supplanting it or to submit itself to a certain 
epistemology. This uncomfortable situation had been very well seen by Hijelmslev, who after having remarked that 
it was the lot of every science and not just of linguistics advised us to accept it with resignation while trying to limit 
its eventual damages. Consequently, the epistemological pre-suppositions should be as few and general as possible, 


It is with full knowledge of the cause that we propose to consider perception asa non-linguistic lieu, where the 
apprehension of signification 1s situated. In doing so, we immediately draw advantage and also inconvenience of 
not being able to establish, in its particular status, an autonomous class of linguistic significations and thus suspend 
the distinction between linguistic semantics and Saussurian semiology. While recognising our subjective preference 
for the theory of perception that was developed by Merleau-Ponty in France, we would like to remark that this 
epistemological attitude seems also that of the human sciences of the twentieth century in general : we have thus 
seen, to cite just one striking example, the psychology of form and comportment being substituted for the 
psychology of ‘faculties and introspection. We also see that the explication of the aesthetic facts is more 
and more situated at the level of the perception of the work and no more at that of the exploration of the genius or 
of imagination. Consequently, such an attitude, even if it is only provisional, appears at an historical epoch which 
is that of ours as advantageous, it is difficult to imagine other criteria of pertinence which could be acceptable to all. 


(b) À Qualitative Description 

The affirmation that the significations of the buman world are situated at the level of perception consists of 
defining the exploration within the world of common sense, or as one might say within the sensible world. Semantics 
is thus recognised openly as an attempt at describing the world of sensible qualities. 

Such a Losition can surprise only those who while accepting the present hold that the quantitative methods 
exercise on different domains of linguistics, have not taken into account the very small number of results obtained 
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—the fault is not that of the quantitative procedures employed but that of the obstacles ofthe qualificative concep- 
tualisations which render the procedures inoperative. On the one hand. a qualitative analysis which is more and 
more rigorous could not but contribute to overcome the gap which exists at present between the sciences of nature, 
considered as quantitative, and the sciences of man, which in spite of their deceptive appearances remain qualitative, 
because a parallel and inverse movement is going On Within the sciences of nature. As Lévi-Strauss remarks in 
La Pensée Sauvage (p. 20) : ‘modern chemistry brings a variety of savours and perfumès to five elements diversely 
combined : oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, sulphur and nitrogen. By making a table of presence and absence and 
evaluating the dosages and the limits, it is able to take account of the differences and resemblances between the 
qualities which were earlier banished from its domain because they were secondary.” A qualitative description thus 
enables us to throw a bridge across the misty zone of the world of significance and the ‘effects of significance’, 
conciliating perhaps, one day, the quantity and the quality, the man and the nature. 


(c) The First Operational Concepts 


To consitute the first elements of an operational terminology, we would designate with the term, signifier, the 
elements or the grouping of elements which render possible the appearance of signification at the level of perception 
and which are recognised at the same time as external to man. With the term. signified, we would designate signifi- 
cation or significations which are covered by the signifier and are manifested because of its existence. 


We can recognise something as signiger and give it this name only if it really signifies something. The existence 
of signifier thus pre-supposes the existence of the signified. 


On the other hand, the signifed is ‘signified’ only ifit is signified, i.e. there exists a signifier that signifies 
it. In other words, the existence of the signified pre-supposes that of the signifier. 


This reciprocal pre-supposition is the only undefined logical concept that enables us to define reciprocally, 
following Hjelmslev, the signified. 


We can provisionally call signifying ensemble the reunion of the signifier and the signified. noting, however, 
that the word ensemble which is included in this definition and refers to the concept of totality remains undefined 
for the moment. 


3. Signifying Ensembles and Natural Languages 
(a) Classifying Signifiers 


As the signifiers are, according to the first definition, apt to be apprehended, during pereception, in their status 
of non-belonging to human world, they are automatically thrown towards natural universe manifest at the level of 
sensible qualities. A first classification of the signifiers, following the sensorial order which they reveal, could be 
envisaged. Thus the signifier —and the signifying ensembles—could be :—of visual order (mimics, gesticulation, 
writing, romantic nature, plastic arts, road signs etc.) ; of auditive order (natural languages, music etc.);:—of tactile 
order (language of the blind, caresses, etc.):—etc. 


Such a classification which is often used is generally considered as non-linguistic. One can, however, note from 
now on that the signifying qualities that we pose are external to man and must not be confused with the signified 
qualities; in fact, the constitutive elements of different sensorial orders could in turn be apprehended as signified and 
Institute the sensible world inasmuch as it is a signification. 
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(b) The Correlation between the Signifier and the Signified 


We have no right to accept that to this type of classification of the signifiers there is a parallel corresponding 
division of the signified. Several types of correlation could be envisaged here : 

1. Thesignifiers belonging to the same sensorial order could serve to constitute autonomous signifying 
ensembles as natural languages and music. 

It is, however. to be noted that the researches on the pathology of language have established that the distinction 
amongst noises (constituting! a signifying ensemble of noises), the musical sounds and the sounds of language is 
interior to their investment by the signified. The sensorial sub-orders would thus include global significations : 

‘noise’, ‘music’, ‘language ; 

2. The signifiers of different sensorial nature can cover an identical signified, or at least an equivalent signified, 
as oral and written language; 

3. Several signifiers can intervene in a single global process of signification as speech and gesture. 

Whatever be the status of the signifier, no classification of the signified is possible from the signifiers. Conse- 
quently, the signification is independent of the nature of the signifier with the help of which it is manifested. To say, 
for example, as is commonly said, that painting involves a pictorial signification, or that music has a musical 
signification makes no sense. The definition of painting or music is that of the order of the signifier and not of the 
signified. The significations that are eventually contained here are simply human. At the most one can say that the 
signifier taken in its ensemble involves the global sense ‘painting’, or ‘music’. 

(c) ‘Natural’ Significations and “Artificial” Significations 


Another distinction consists of separating the natural signifying ensembles which are our ‘articulated’ languages 
from the artificial signifying ensembles. 

The criterion for this division does not appear to be evident. It seems that it should be looked for in the discrete 
nature of the constitutive elements of the signifier : in the case of the artificial signifying ensembles the discrete 


elements would be posed a priori, while the natural signifying ensembles dis-engage their discrete constitutive units 
only a posteriori. 


This criterion which is that of perception is, however, not pertinent to our point of view : the question whether 
the elements of signifier are discrete or not, interior to their perception, reveals the conditions of the emission of 
signification which we cannot permit ourselves to analyse. From our restricted point of view, the problem if it 1s 
posed must be resolved at the level of perception in the cadre of a discipline which would be preoccupied with the 
typology of the signifiers. It would be enough for us to make use of only those criteria which are relevant either to 
their relations with the signifiers. 


(d) The Privileged Status of Natural Languages 


In comparison with other signifying ensembles, the natural languages seem to have a priviliged status because 
of the possible transpositions and translations. 


The transpositions are of two types : 


1. À natural language considered uniquely as signified could be manifested with the help of two or more 


signifiers belonging to different sensorial orders. French, for example, can be realised in phonic form and, at the 
same time, in graphic form. 


It is generally accepted to consider, in such cases, one of the signifiers as the first and the other as derived or 
transposed; this point of view which is that of Jakobson is shared neither by Hjelmslev nor by Russell: 
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2. À natural language taken as a signifying ensemble can be transposed and realised in a different sensorial 
order. Thus the oneric language is only a transposition of a natural language in à particular visual order (divisible 
in two sub-orders; in colours, or in black and white) one finds its probing examples in Freud. It is the same with 
the cinematographic language. 


AIl the same, it appears reasonable to accept that these transpositions can have—or progressively achieve—a 
relative or total autonomy. The efforts of the cinematographic art during the twenties at creating its own language 
are characteristic, if one thinks especially of the regression that came later. following the invention of the talking- 
cinema. 


The translations are distinguished from the last type of transpositions only by the direction they borrow : thus 
every Signifying ensemble of nature which is different from that of the natural language can be translated, with more 
or less exactitude, into any natural language : thus we have the painting and its translation by the pictorial critique. 


The gap that is produced between the first signifying ensemble is interesting not only for semantics but for every 
discipline of signification : the distance that separates them can be interpreted as a creator of alienations and 
valorisations. 


We see that the natural languages occupy a privileged place from the fact that they serve as a point of departure 
for transpositions and the point of fulfilment for translations. 


This fact alone would suffice to take into account the complexity of the signifying ensemble that natural 
language 1s: 


4, The Hierarchical Levels of Language 
(a) The Limit of the Linguistic Ensemble 


Thc aim of semantics consists of bringing together necessary and sufficient conceptual means for the description 
of any natural language—of French for example—., considered as a signifying ensemble. 


The main difficulty of such a description, as we have seen, arises from the privileged character of the natural 
languages. A description of painting could be conceived, in a very general way, as a translation of pictorial language 
into French language. But the description of French language is, in the same perspective, only a translation of 
French into French. The object of study is thus confounded with the instruments of that study : the accused is at 
the same time his own judge. 


An example, which is perhaps inadcquate, but quite characteristie of this state of things, is furnished by 
lexicography : a uni-lingual dictionary is a closed ensemble within which the denominations endlessly chase the 
definitions. 


Ît is, however, necessary to accept it : every research which deals with the inherent significations of a natural 
language, remains enclosed in the linguistic cadre and can achieve expressions, formulations, or definitions only in a 
natural language. 


The recognition of this closed semantic universe implies in turn the rejection of linguistic conceptions which 
define signification as a relation between the signs and the things, and the refusal to accept the supplementary 
dimension of the referent. which is introduced. as a compromise, by the ‘realist’ semanticians (Ullmann), in the 
Saussurian theory of the sign, itself suggests a caution, it represents only one of the possible interpretations of 
Structuralism of Saussure. Because to refer to the things, to explicate the signs, is nothing more than an attempt at 
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an impracticable transposition of the significations contained in the natural languages in non-linguistic signifving 
ensembles : it is an enterprise, as one can see, of oneric character. 


(b) The Logical Levels of Signification 
Modern logic has, in part, enabled us to surmount the difiiculty duetothe impossibility of getting out of the 
closed linguistic universe, by elaborating the theory of the hierarchy of languages. 


The concept of hierarchy which is thus introduced must be understood as a relation of a logical pre-supposition 
that cannot be defined, as we have already remarked, with the resources at our disposal. The relation of pre-supposi- 
tion is established between two contents about which we know nothing and which could either be the two signifving 
ensembles (the ensemble ‘pictorial critique’ pre-supposes the ensemble ‘painting ). or any two signifying segments. 
Thus we can say that the three segments that we have hierarchically : 


Ï realise 
that I say 
that it is cold 


are united with each other by the relations of pre-supposition. 


This recognition of the levels of signification which can exist within just one signifying ensemble, enables us to 
situate the semantic research by distinguishing between two different levels : the one which constitutes the object of 
our study, and which we can continue to designate, according to the established terminology as language-object, and 
the other, where the linguistic instruments of semantic research would be placed, and which, with rapport to the first, 
must be considered as meta-linguistic. 


(c) Semantics as Language 


This new concept now enable us to precise the notion of translation. When a critic speaks of painting or of 
music, from the very fact that he talks about them, he pre-supposes the existence of the signifying ensembles, 
‘painting’, ‘music’. His words thus constitute, with rapport to what he sees or hears, a meta-language. Thus what- 
ever may be the nature of the signifier, of the hierarchical status of the signifying ensemble under consideration, the 
study of its signification is situated at a meta-linguistic level with rapport to the ensemble he has studied. This 
difference of level is even more visible when it is a question of the study of natural languages : thus German or 
French can be studied in a linguistic meta-language which uses French or, inversely German. 


This allows us to formulate a principle of a more general. import : we would say that this transcriptive Or 


descriptive meta-language serves not only to study any signifying ensemble, it is indifierent to the choice of the 
natural language used. 


One could go even further and ask whether meta-linguistic interpretation of signification 1s related to the utilisa- 


tion of particular natural language, and whether its description can be satisfed with a meta-language which is more 
or less further removed from the natural languages. 


According to Hjelmslev a distinction must be made here between scientific meta-languages and non-scientific 
meta-languages. The new scientific meta-language is, as the language-object it explicates, ‘natural’. The collective 
work of several generations of the critique of art, the language ofthe pictorial critique, for example, is presented as 
an already existing sub-ensemble which is integrated in the French signifying ensemble. The scientific mata-language 
is constructed : it means that all the terms that compose it constitute a corpus of coherent definitions. 


The existence of a corpus of definitions can signify only one thing, that a meta-language itself had been in the 
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first place posed as a language-object and studied at a bhierarchically superior level. Thus. that the semantic 
meta-language, the only one that interests us, be considered as ‘scientific’, it is necessary that the terms which 
constitute it, be previously defined and confronted. The definition of a scientific metal-language thus poses as a 
condition, and consequently pre-supposes, the existence of a meta-Meta-language, or à tertiary language: but one 
immediately notices that it would not have any justification if it is not destined to analyse the already given meta- 
language. 

We now see the conditions of a scientific semantics : it could be conceived only as a reunion. by the relation of 
reciprocal pre-supposition of the two meta-languages : a descriptive or translative language within which the 
significations contained in the language-object could be formulated, and a methodological language, which defines 
the descriptive concepts and verifies their internal cohesion. 


(d) The Epistemological Level 


The existence of a methodological language, if it authorises semantic study within a given natural language, 
does not seem to be sufficient to place semantics above natural languages. This tertiary level which constitutes 
semantics into scientific meta-language must itself be constructed by deduction and not by induction. 


We can illustrate this Hjelmslevian postulate to which we subscribe by applying it to the grammatical description. 
Thus, a morphological concept, as for example, the French imperfect, could be defined inductively by the analyses 
of its distributions. The concept ‘imperfect’ will itself be named atthe descriptive level of language; once it is put 
into methodological language, its validity could be verified within the temporal, aspectual and modal categories of 
French. And yet for obvious reasons, it cannot be used in the analysis of other natural languages, for example, the 
German imperfect. It is only when the body of grammatical concepts constitutes a deductive axiomatic ensemble 
that its concepts could serve as a basis of a comparative or general morphology. 


The examination of the methodological value of deduction and induction is situated already, as we know. at a 
hierarchically superior level —at quarternary linguistic level, for the problem that is posed thus is that of the two 
concepts of verity : of the verity considered as an internal coherence and of the verity conceived as an adequation of 
reality. 

In fact, if the description isthe translation of a language-object into a descriptive language, this translation 
must be adequate and it must adhere to the reality which for us is the level of language-object. From this point of 
view, the inductive methods seem valid. 

We can equally say that an inductive description would never go beyond the limits of a given signifying 
ensemble and would never attain the level of à general methodology. It is not just by chance that logic which is 
a language whose postulates are situated at quarternary level is resolutely deductive. 


Thus, we find in the semantic domain the same problems which are posed for adequation between its linguistic 
models which are called the ‘laws of nature’ and reality. The theoretical, and at times, practical separation, between 
model and manifestation is always there. Science could be constructed only by taking into account these two 
fundamental methodological aspects, but by subordinating induction to deduction. 


We see that just the acceptance to discuss the existence and validity of these two preambles, induction and 
deduction, places us already on the quarternary level, and at the sametime, imposes the conditions of a general 
semantics, capable of describing every signifying ensemble in whatever form it is presented, and independent of the 
natural language which for reasons of commodity, could be used for description. These canditions are first of 
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all the very existence of the quarternary leve) i.e. of the epistemological language, and then the analysis of the 
conditions of the validity which must be situated there. 


Scientific semantics, and with it the semantic description, which is only the praxis utilising the conceptual 
hierarchical structure that semantics is, are possible only if they, from the point of view of analysis of a language- 
object, simultaneously take account of three languages placed at three different levels of logical necessity : the 
descriptive language, the methodological language, and the epistemological language. 


(e) The Symbolic Notation 


We have now to make only one last remark which 1s of technical character, it 1s true, but quite important, 
because of its practical consequences : it is a question of utilising the symbolic notation. 

The example of mathematics and symbolic logic and more recently of linguistics shows what we can gain 
in precision of reasoning and operational facility 1f in disposing of the body of concepts defined in a univocal 
manner, we abandon ‘natural’ language and note its concepts symbolically with the help of letters and numbers. 

All the same, that such a notation be introduced in this domain, it is necessary that the inventory of the 
concepts to be translated in this ‘symbolic’ language be restrained. We will know this only later on, if such reduced 
inventories are possible : this, in any case, is one of the aims that semantics must pose to itself. 


Symbolic notation thus is not in itself a procedure of discovery. It only checks that the possibility of utilising 
it in a given domain is an indirect proof that the selected field of research is fairly well excavated. (Cf. Reichenbach: 
The Advent of Scientific Philosophy, p. 187-195). 


Il 
The Elementary Structure of Signification 


1. Continuities and Discontinuities 


Traditional linguistics insisted on the continuous character of linguistie phenomenon and this is the one 
feature which it shared with the general tendencies of its times. Thus, the passage from the Latin a of mar to the 
French [e] of mer was considered as unconscious, inapprehendible and without any solution of continuity. Similarly, 
in the geographical region of gallo-roman, the passage from one patois to another, or from one dialect to another, 
took place on foot or on bicycle with the ‘linguistic sentiment’ of permanence. The task of the historical linguist 
was to move as higher as possible to bring the differences closer to their identities. 

It is in this context that we should situate, by bringing out its revolutionary character. the Saussurian 
affirmation that language is made of oppositions. 

This affirmation does not stand by itself, and one can ask oneself. if it is possible, as long as one stays at the 
plane of ‘reality’, 1. e. of phonic substance and individual and occurrential articulation. and to conceive, for 
example, of a phoneme in any other way except as a field of dispersion comparable to that of artillery fire; or even 
more, if it is possible to apprehend the discontinuous character of the linguistic facts, and to talk of language in 
any other way except as in the famous formula, ‘everything is held together’, or ‘the whole is in the whole * ] 


The only way to discuss, at present, the problem of signification is to aMirm the existence of discontinuities on 
the plane of perception and differential deviation (likz Lévi-Strauss) which create signification without occupying 
themselves with the nature of the differences perceived. 
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2. The First Concept of Structure 


We perceive the differences and with the help of this perception the world ‘takes form’ before us and for us. 
But what really does signify the expression, ‘perceiving differences’, on the linguistic plane ? 


1. Perceiving differences means that we apprehend at least two term-objects as present simultaneously. 


2. Perceiving differences means apprehending the relation between the terms, and to connect them one way 
or the other. 


This is where we get the first definition, utilised generally elsewhere, of the concept of structure : the presence 
of the two terms and the relation between them. 


From this, two consequences follow immediately : 

1. One single term-object does not carry signification; 

2. Signification pre-supposes the existence of a relation; it is the appearance of relation between terms which 
is the necessary condition of signification. 


AII further, deeper understanding of the notion of structure requires analysis of the elements of this definition. 
It would thus be necessary to consider successively the notion of relation and that of the term-object. As far as the 
expression presence is concerned, it is not analysable at this level : it implies, in fact, the mode of existence of the 
term-objects in perception; it would lead us to ask questions on the very nature of perception. Its analysis, according 
to the principle of minimum epistemology, does no more belong to linguistics. The same 1is true of the concept of 
simultaneity which even when it has gotten rid of its temporal character would still leave a non-analysable residue 
close to the epistemological concepts of the continuity of identity. 


3. Conjunction and Disjunction 
As far as relation is concerned, there is a double assertion at the very beginning : 


1. That the two term-objects be apprehended together, it is necessary that they have something in common, (this 1s 
the problem of resemblance and, further, of identity): 


2. That the two term-objects be distinguished from each other, it is necessary that they be different in one way or 
the other, (this is the problem of difference and non-identity). 


We see that the problem of continuity and discontinuity reappears though in a slightly different manner. In 
fact the relation manifests now its double nature : it is conjunction and disjunction at one and the same time. 


4, The Elementary Structures 
This double aspect of relation could be manifested at all linguistic levels. 
Examples : (a) National Highway vs State Highway, 
pit vs bit; 
(B) (b) voiced vs (p) unvoiced 
big vs small 


The first two examples do not raise any difficulty : each of the terms of relation has, in fact, two elements, the 
first (highway, a) conjoins, while the-second (national vs state ; p vs b) disjoins structure, 


The last two examples are more delicate by the mere fact of their simplicity. If the existence of relation is not 
doubtful, the two aspects of relation, conjunction and disjunction, are not immediately visible. 
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We designate this type of relation as elementary structure. In fact, since it is clear that the term-objects alone 
do not carry signification, itis at the level of structures, and not that of elemants, that we should look for 
the elementary significative units. Whether we call them signs, constitutive units or monemes, they are only 
secondary in the cadre of research on signification. Language is not a system of signs, it is an assemblage of 
structures of signification whose economy is yet to be precised. 


5. The Semantic Axes 
The elementary structure should thus be sought for not at the level of the opposition 
pit vs bit 
but at the level of 
p vs b. 


Normally, it is considered that this opposition is based on the characteristics voiced vs non-voiced of the two 
phonemes. However, if we can compare—and then distinguish—p and b, it is because these two phonemes are 
comparable, in other words, because their opposition is situated on one and the same axis, that of voicing. The 
term, voicing, is perhaps improper because it gives evidence only of the feature, ‘voicing”, of one of the two terms, 
leaving the other as obscure. However, it is not of much importance : we know that it is a question of a 
meta-linguistic, descriptive terminology which could, in the long run, be replaced by a notation in letters and 
digits. What is really important is the existence of a unique point of a dimension within which the opposition IS 
manifest, and which is presented in the form of two extreme poles of the same axis. 

It will be the same thing on the semantic plane where the oppositions 

white vs black 
big vs small 


enable us to postulate a point of view common to the two terms, that of the absence of colour in one case and the 
content in the other. 

We propose to call, semantic axis, the denominator common to the two terms—which is the basis where the 
articulation of signification is released. We see that the semantic axis totalises, as its function of subsumption, 
the articulations which are inherent to it. 


6. Relation 


If we can always find—or invent—the suitable denomination of the semantic axis, We can conceive of a 
structural description of a relational type which would indicate, on the one hand, the two terms of relation, and on 
the other, its semantic content. Thus, designating A and B as term-objects and S as the semantic content, we can 
express Structure as : | 

Ajis in relation (S) with/B. The relation between A and B is decomposed as : 


1, A sequence ‘‘isin relation with’”’—which is an ‘‘abstract” affirmation of the existence of relation (r) 
between the two terms; 


2. The semantic content of the relation (S)—that we have previously designated as the semantic axis. 
This formula could be further simplified as : 

A/r (S)/B. 

Now we may precise the linguistic status of each of the symbols of this formula, 
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It is obvious that the term-objects A and B, belong to the language-object that they apprehended within the 
act of perception during the very unfolding of the discourse. The semantic axis S is the result of the totalising 
description which unites, at one and the same time, the ressemblances and the differences common to the terms, À and 
B : thus, S belongs to the descriptive semantic meta-languages. As to the relation (r), it had been pre-supposed from 
the very beginning of this interpretation; thus, (r) belongs to the methodological language and can be analysed only 
at the epistemological level. 


7. The Semic Articulations 


From the moment we agree to consider the content of relation that we have designated by the letter 


S as meta-linguistic, we can envisage, without any methodological anxiety, the operational expression of the 


semantic axis in as many elements of signification as there are different term-objects, implied in the relation, 
considering such elements as characteristics of these terms. 


To take an example that has already been used, the axis of voicing (S) could be interpreted as the relation (r) 
between the voiced element (si) and the unvoiced element (s,). In this case, the object. À (phoneme b), will have 
the feature s, (voiced). while the term object. B (phoneme p), will have the feature s, (un-voiced) : 

b (voiced) r p (un-voiced), which is only a particular case of a general formula : 

A(S;,) r B(s,). 

From now on, this formula could be applied to the analysis of any relation. Thus, the relation between the 
two term-objects : 

girl r (sex) boy, 
could be translated as 

girl (femininity} r boy (masculinity). 

The elements of signification (s,. s,) thus disengaged and designated by Roman Jakobson as distinctive features 
are for him only an English translation of the éléments différentials of Saussure which is retranslated into French as 
traits distinctifs. For the sake of terminological simplicity we propose to call them semes. 

Consequently, we note that an elementary structure could be apprehended and described either in the form of 
semantic axis or that of semic articulation. 


It may also be noted right now that the semic description is, as far as the practical output is concerned, far 
more superior to the inventory of the semantic axes and seems to have been given preference, following the principle 
of simplicity formulated by Hjelmslev. Thus, to take an example from Jakobson himself, the phonologic description 
of clssical Arabic with its twenty-six phonemes would have, according to a count by Cantineau, a repertory of 325 
oppositions (it refers to the undescribed oppsitional relations-even in the form of axes). The description of the 
dialectal Arabic of septentrional Palestine which has thirty-one phonemes reveals the existence of a total of nine 
binary oppositions. (Cf. R. Jakobson, ‘‘Mufaxxama.”” The Emphatic Phonemes in Arabic, in Studies presented to 
Joshua Whatmough, Hague, p. 105-114). 

8. The Modes of Semic Articulation 

The problem of the mode of existence (or of the mode of description) of the semic articulation 1s the most 
controversial problem of modern linguistics. 

For the partisans of binarism (logical or operational) such as Jakobson and his disciples, a semantic axis is 
articulated in two semes which is designated in a manner that is quite ambiguous as 

marked vs unmarked. 
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But already the differences of articulation appear at this level. Thus in the case of 


voiced vs unvoiced, 
we have a marked seme (i.e. present in one of the two poles) which is in relation with the unmarked Seme (absent 
in the other pole) : 

S VS-S; 

but this schema does not apply to the binary opposition 

boy (masculinity) vs girl (fem.), because it is not sufficient to statethe absence of the seme ‘‘masculinity” in the 
term-object girl : this term does not have the seme ‘‘femininity.” This articulation could be expressed by 

S VS non sS. 

These are the two types of semic articulations that Jakobson principally retains. 

However, in the case of the opposition : big vs small, 

we can easily state the existence of a third term-object which 1s medium. 

In the axiomatics of the elementary structures elaborated by V. Br2ndal, this phenmenon could be interpreted 
as follows : the two polar semes. 

S.VS "HONIS, 
that Brndal designates as 

positive vs negative, 

could accept a third seme which will be defined as neither s nor non s and which he would call neural. 
The articulation would thus be of the type. 

positive vs neutral vs negative 

(big) (medium) (small) 

In other cases, the interpolated seme could appear as being and s and non s : it would then be named, 
complex. Thus, in the following example, the articulation. 

one vs he vs that 
could be interpreted as 

positive vs complex vs negative 

(personal) (and personal (non-personal) 

and impersonal) 

BrZndal then envisages two other types of possible semic articulations, notably the positive complex and the 

negative complex, characterised by the dominance of one or the other seme within the semic complex. 


These two theoretical positions —of Jakobson and that of Brendal-—seem at first to be inconciliable. Their 
contradiction, however, is only at the surface because basically only the articulation is complex in the axiomatics 
Of Br£ndal; the number of the semes implied remains constant. The Br@ndalian structure is as much binary as 
that of Jakobson. 


We are forced to introduce, in anticipation, the distinction between the two different types of apprehension 
and the possible conceptualisation of signification : signification inasmuch as it is immanent and the signification 
inasmuch as it is a manifestaion, to dissipate the confusion which is futile to maintain any longer. The elementary 
structure, considered and described ‘in itself”, 1, e. outside all signifying contexts could only be binary, and it is 
not so much for the non-elucidated theoretical reasons that it should refer to the epistemological level of 
language but from the fact that it is an actual concensus of the linguists. It is articulated in two semes 

$ vs non 5, 
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and we propose to give it a definition by designating it with the expression, semic category which until now has 
been in dual use with semantic axis but which would reveal itself to more precise in future. 


On the other hand, it seems quite obvious to us that at this level we can neither reasonably introduce nor 
postulate the existence of the term, neutre, of BrZndal or—s of Jakobson : the non-existence of a seme is not a 
seme and can be registered only at the level of manifest signification where the existence of the two identical and 
distinct semic contexts could be interpreted by the presence, in the first context, of the same seme s, and by the 
absence, in the second context, of {the same seme s : absence that one can conventionally designate by- s. 
Consequently, it is not a question here of the existence of the semes considered as units of signification constructed 
from their relational struture but that of the manifestation of semic terms which must not be confused with semes. 
À table of correspodences would make this distinction more precise : 


Semic Terms Their Semic Content 
positive S (presence of the seme s) 
negative non $S (presence of the seme nons) 
neutral —S (absence of s and nons) 
complex s--non $S (presence of the semic category S) 


One may also be tempted to precise the distinction between the semic categories and semic articulations, not 
any more at the epistemological level of the procedures of description : the description of a semic articulation 1s 
comparable to the analysis of the distributions which would look for registering semic terms in comparable semic 
contexts. But as in the case of the distributional analysis, this search for semic terms presupposes what one is 
looking for : the non-existence of the seme (-s) could be recognised only if we first pose the seme,s, as existing; 
in the same way, the recognition of the term as complex presupposes the knowledge of the semic category analysed 
already in disjoined semes., otherwise the term, complex, would not be distinguished by anything from any other 
simple seme. That brings us to say thatthe semic category is interior to its articulation and if the description 
begins with the analysis of the semic articulations, it only confirms or infirms the existence of the semic category 
postulated u priori. The semantic description, as we have already stated, is the construction of a meta-language. 


9. Form and Substance 

This analysis of relation considered sometimes as semantic axis and, at others, as its articulation in semes 
leads us to the consequences which go far beyond our concern of defining structure. 

To highlight this we can borrow an example of the spectrum of colours from Hjelmslev (Prolegomena, p. 33) 
that has become classic. This semantic axis—that is what is really meant by it—has an overall generalisation : 


we can affirmthatit is found in all natural languages—it is difficult to imagine an achromatic civilisation. The 


comparisan of the two semic articulations of this axis—English and Gallic—is represented by the following table : 


ewyrdd 
green | —— 
blue glas 
grey Te 
brown Iwyd 
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These different semic articulations which characterise not onlythe spectrum of colours but a large number of 
semantic axes are only different categories of the world which, by their specificity, define cultures and civilisations. 
It is not surprising that Hjelmslev reserves for these articulations of language, the term, the form of content and 
designates the semantic axes which they subsume as the substance of content. 

This latter notion, the substance of content, needs to be a bit more precised. It is understood, we have already 
insisted on it while talking about the semantic axis, that substance can be approached or apprehended 
only with the help of a lexicalisation which is necessarily situated within the signifying universe. The 
substance of the content should not thus be considered as extra-linguistic, psychic or physical reality but as the 
linguistic manifestation of the content situated at a level other than that of the form. The opposition between form 
and substance is thus situated entirely within the analysis of the content; it is not an opposition between the 
signifier (form) and the signified (content) as a long tradition of nineteenth century would like us to believe. Form 
is as much signifying as the substance and it is surprising that this formulation of Hjelmslev has not yet found the 


audience it merited. 

Consequently, we can say that the semic articulations of a language constitute its form, while the ensemble of 
its semantic axes translate its substance. The description of every signifying ensemble postulated at the threshold 
of analysis could take place on two different planes—the semic or the formal plane and the semantic or the 
substantial plane—and achieve different results. 

It is not necessary to add that form and substance are two operational concepts which depend on the level 
that is selected : what will be called substance at a certain level could be analysed as form at another level. 


10, The Semes and the Lexemes 

After having examined relation which is finally identified with the very concept of structure, we can now 
determine the role that could be assigned, within the economy of this concept, to the term-objects whose existence 
was postulated together with that of relation at the level of perception. 

We have seen that the latter can be analysed in semes that we have proposed to consider as the characteristics 
of the term-objects. The question then is to know what significance should be attributed to the expression 

s (is the characterisitc of) À. 
(femininity) (girl) 

Bertrand Russell while analysing proper names remarks pertinently ‘that common sense considers a thing 
having qualities but not as defined by them” (Signification et Vérité, p. 113). In such a conception, the thingis 
independent or its characteristics; it is the thing in-itself, and as such unknowable : no analysis of its characteristics 
would ever exhaust its essence. 

The intention of describing the substance (in the non-linguistic sense of this term) can only render its knowledge 
impossible. In fact as Bertrand Russell remarks (ibid, p. 112), ‘‘if this às red is a proposition assigning à quality to 
a substance. and if, a substance is not defined as the sum of its predicates, it is then possible that this and that 
have exactly the same predicates without their being identical”. The principle of identity is thus again called in 
question. 

AL this only confirms our repugnance towards a semantics that would pretend to describe the ‘‘psychic 
substance”. We are thus forced to remain atthe phenomenological plane, i.e., the linguistic plane and postulate 
with Russell that the gualities define the things, in other words, the seme $s 1s one of the- constituent elements of 
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the term object À and at the end of an exhaustive analysis it is defined as the collection of semes si Se Ss etc. 


We are now left only with the task of giving the term-object its name, lexeme. It belongs to language-object 
and is realised in the discourse. Consequently, itis a linguistic unit of another order and must not be included in 
the definition of the elementary structure. 


11. The Second Definition of Structure 


This elimination of term-objects (lexemes) from the definition of structure requires re-adjustment. Taking 
into account the preceding notes, we can say that structure is the mode of existence of si Ignification characterised by 
the presence of relation articulated between two semes. We have seen that the semic categories are immanent to 
language-object but can be formulated only outside it. 


This definition could be surprising at first; it is, however, not very far, if not from our mode of thinking, at least 
from our mode of operating. When we say, for example, that French has three tenses : imperative, indicative and 
subjunctive, we simply state that the model axis of French, expresed in two semes s and nons, is articulated as : 


imperative VS indicative vs subjunctive 
S neither Ss non S$S 
nor non S 


Such a semic category is immanent to the French language : each seme is realised here within a number of 
lexemes. 


12. The Totality and the Parts 


Such a conception of structure does not yet seem to be entirely satisfactory. We have already insisted on the 
fact that the semantic axis subsumes, in some way, the semic elements which are revealed analytically. This would 
mean that with rapport to fotality which is a semic category, 1t seems indispensible to integrate this relation which 
leads from structural totality to its constitutive units in the very definition of structure. 


With reference to this type of relation, a quite paradoxical attitude can be seen amongst contemporary linguists. 
Thus, Hjelmslev for example, integrates the relation of the whole with the parts in his definition of structure 
(Prolegomena, p. 20-21), and we cannot see the place he reserves for it in the economy of his linguistic theory. A 
grammarian like P. Imbs who would try to introduce the concept of totality in his analysis, would risk, rightly or 
wrongly, to be suspected of promoting organicism : certain humanist disciplines have, in fact, so much abused the 
term totality, considered as an explicative concept of universal value, that its mythifying character has become 
evident. 


To avoid this type of misunderstanding and. at the same time, economising the conceptual tools, we propose to 
restrain, as much as possible, this definition and consider this relation between the seme and the semic category to 
which the seme belongs, only from the point of view of the logical presupposition. We would thus say that besides 
the antonymic relation (disjunction and conjunction) between the same category, the elementary structure of significa-= 
tion is further defined by the hyponymic relation between each of the semes taken individually and the entire semic 
category. 
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III 
The Organisation of the Semantic Universe 


l. Immanent Universe of Signification 
(a) Two-sided Epistemological Approach 

After having brought out the metalinguistic character of every description and every construction of semantic 
theory, we have, first of all, tried to bring together a small number of basic concepts which enable us to construct 
minimal constitutive units of signification. Then we have sought to observe the network of these elements, in their 
immanence as well as in their manifestation and, whenever it was possible, we have proposed new definitions which 
take account of these larger units. 

Now, we come to a new phase of our reflection; after having explored the domain of signification on the basis 
of these ultimate elements, it is necessary now to envisage it in an opposite perspective, considering the signifying 
universe in its totality to understand new concepts which are co-extensive with the articulations and the distinctions 
fundamental to this universe. 

These two consecutive steps, one of construction and the other of division, must join to constitute a theory 
of the linguistic description of content. But such a theory is, at the moment, only a projection of our needs and 
our hopes. 

(b) Znduction and Deduction 

The first dichotomy that we have proposed and which we must reconsider in this new perspective is that of the 
two fundamental levels of language. We have distinguished two types of semes, the nuclear semes and the classernes 
which refer to the two autonomous levels of language, the semiological level and the semantic level. In spite of 
certain recent theoretical approaches. this distinction is primarily based on inductive extra-polation;: we have defined 
nuclear semes and classemes by the way they are manifested in the discourse. The first serve to constitute semic 
figures and are found within the syntactic units called lexemes ; the latter, on the other hand, are manifested in larger 
syntactic units which have an injunction of at least two lexemes. These two procedures which are applicable to the 
sequences of discourse of different dimensions are thus hierarchically distinct and must be understood as such for the 
extraction of these two types of semes. 

A definition of this type which is quite valid is, however, not yet complete. Firstly, it defines what is anterior 
to the manifestation by the way it is manifested. Secondly, to the extent it keeps its inductive character. it is submitted 
to partial description. In other words, to be able to define sememe, as a manifest combination of nuclear semes and 
classemes, and the manifestation, as the reunion of the two levels of language, semiological and semantic, it is 
necessary to pose, on the epistemological plane of language, the constitutive categories of these definitions and ensure 
by their aprioric character, the bases of the envisaged construction. 

From the problem presented thus, we see that before judging the existence of the two distinct levels : semiological 
vs semantic of language one must be certain, at least for the sake of principle, of the bases of the concept of 
language, of the opposition between immanence and manifestation that is maintained here and, of course. of the 
concept of level. Until now, we have maintained the distinction, which by now has become classic, between the 
language conceived as an immanent system and the language apprehended as a manifest process. 

Now, we must state precisely the significance that we attach to this opposition in the context of the general 
economy of a semantic theory of language. 
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The centre of all our theoretical reflection resides in the naïve hypothesis that beginning with minimal units of 
signification we can describe and organise vast ensembles of signification. This minimal unit that we have called 
seme., however, has no proper existence and can be imagined and described only in relation to something other than 
itself, in the sense that it is a part of the structure of signification. 

Thus, situating seme within perception, where the significations are constituted, we have noticed that it attains 
a sort of existence because of its participation in the two signifying ensembles at one and the same time : the seme, 
in fact, affirms itself by disjunction within tne semic category; it is confirmed by junction with other semes within 
the semic grouping which we have called figures and semic bases. 

The seme thus apparent from two signifying universes which we operationally designate as the universe of 
immanence and the universe of manifestation which are only two different modes of the existence of signification. 
Given that the signification can be manifested only on the condition of first being articulated in disjunctive structure, 
and that, on the other hand, we can talk of signification only to the extent it is manifested, the relation between 
the two universes —immanent and manifest—is that of reciprocal presupposition. Thus united, they constitute what 
we now call the semantic universe, an expression that we can certainly substitute for the term langage which has 
become ambiguous because of its abusive use in philosophy and literature. 

These preliminary precisions enable us now to penetrate further in the semantic universe and look for new 
definitional elements. 

(c) The Empirical Approach of Immanent Universe 

We have stated that the semes can be considered as elements of signification only in the sense that they are parts 
of their semic categories and thus only where they enter into elementary structures of signification. We can also 
say that these semic categories constitute an ensemble : the concept of level that we have made use of states the 
dichotomic division of this ensemble into two sub-ensembles, designated respectively as the semiological level and the 


semantic level. 

The term ensemble does not commit us to anything and, in a way, shows our ignorance. It is so because we do 
not know if the semic categories are all organised in semic systems or if the latter are co-extensive with rapport 
to orders, nor finally, whether the orders constitute or do not constitute the systems—we state that the semic order is 
an ensemble of systems and that the semiological level is constituted of an ensemble of semic orders, indicating with 
these terms of order and level, the hierarchical steps where we believe that the semic systems are situated. Only the 
ulterior semic analyses will enable us to decide on the mode of structural articulation of the orders and the levels. 

This could be a provisional practical solution of the problem of the internal organisation of different levels of 
the immanent universe. However, we take this opportunity to caution the semanticians against this notion of ensemble 
which seems to enjoy at the moment favourable prejudice in certain linguistic circles. Without denying its operational 
value. it is, however. necessary to underline its character of provisional formulation in the global procedure of 
analysis : the concept of inventory which is quite useful to delimit a class that one proposes to analyse before reduc- 
ing it to a system (or to several systems), could be dangerous if its constitution is considered as ultima ratio of 
description. One can say the same thing about concrete structures Which are, sometimes opposed in sociology to 
abstract structures, in other words, to systematic structures. 


(d) Systems and Morphemes 
One could consider this problem at the epistemological plane, at the level where the very concept of structure is 
elaborated and try to re-introduce the terms of division and partition of classical logic. Structure in fact is a totality 
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considered as an axis divisible in semes: the relations which characterise its internal organisation are either autonymic 
(those of conjunction and disjunction), or hyponymic. We have seen that these relations are susceptible of 
manifesting in an independent manner; we have even designated ‘‘hypotaxic”’ the relations of hyponymic character 
which serve to unite, between them, the heterocategorical elements. 

This formulation enables us to consider that the relations may constitute two types of structure : systems and 
morphemes. The first are constituted of the articulations which, in the beginning, had a common totalising axis 
but which make use only of the homogeneous significance where a semic category is in hyperonymic relation with 
its proper semes and in hyponymic relation with à hierachically higher category to whose semes it belongs. The latter, 
on the contrary, are constituted of the elements of signification where only the common totalising axis and the 
hypotaxic organisation are certain but whose elements belong either to the systems or to the heterogeneous orders. 
In the first case, it 1s a question of the division of totality considered as an axis; and in the second case, that of the 
partition of the same totality. 

While reconsidering the notions of immanence and manifestation, one can say that every seme participates in two 
different structures at one and the same time : the systematic structures and the morphematic structures. 


These considerations enable us to formulate, in a slightly different way, the definition of the constitutive levels 
of the immanent universe : until the structural organisation is better known, they can be considered as morphematic 
structures constituted of categories and semic systems. Thus the immanent universe is divided into two levels, 
semiological and semantic, whose constitutive axes, while defining each level in its totality, identify themselves with 
one of the two terms of the metasemic category articulated as 

extroceptivity vs introceptivity. 
2. The Manifest Universe of Signification 
(a) The Content 

It is tempting to apply to the two levels of semiology and semantics, that we have just presented, the Hjelmslevian 
distinction between form and substance of the content, remaining conscious, of course, of its relative and operational 
character. On the epistemological plane we can say that the substance of the content constitutes the bases of the 
canvas, articulated in a small number of categories of human esprit to which are added the elements of perception 
of the external world for the sake of manifesting the signification. Such a ‘‘conception of the world’’ is not absolutely 
necessary for the construction of descriptive language. It is sufficient to say that the reunion of the immanent levels 
of semiology and semantics constitute the manifestation of the content as such. However, for the complete 
accomplishment of such a manifestation, it is necessary that the following two steps be taken and the two conditions 
be realised : 

1. There should be the reunion of two levels i. e. that a relation be established between the minimum of semes 

belonging to the two different levels and thus producing a combination of heterogeneous elements. For 
this junction, we reserve the term, manifestation, thus restricting its meaning: 


DD) 


It is also necessary that the combinations of the content thus achieved should join the plane of expression 
to find their combinations which are parallel and non-isomorphous, thus constituting with their reciprocal 
pre-supposition, proper linguistic manifestation. We can say that it is then a matter of the manifestation 
of signification in the from of discourse which presents the content as a succession of the effect of 
significance, 

In this way we can consider separately the two necessary conditions of the manifestation of signification. 
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1. The simultaneous articulation of the planes of content and expression which constitute discourse, 
considered as a definitive acquisition, does not raise any theoretical problem. We can examine the ensemble 
of the conclusions about its semantic nature later on. 


> 


The manifestation defined as a combination of heterogeneous semes raises a more general problem of inter- 
semic relations. 


(a) It is normal to consider that the relation which creates, with the reunion of the semiological and semantic 
levels, the manifestation of the content, should be that of their reciprocal presupposition. In reality, this problem is 
complicated with the existence of /exicalised relations such as we find in French in the form of conjunctions, (and, or) 
or relational adverbs (more or less) etc., where we must add all the actual or possible lexicalisations of classemes 
(conjunction, substantive etc.) or group of classemes. In other words, the manifestation of metasemes or classemes 
does not necessarily imply the presence of semiological elements. One is thus forced to recognise the existence of two 
types of units : the sememes which are produced by the junction of the semes of heterogeneons levels and the 
metasememes Which manifest only the classematic combinations. 

This recognition of the two structural types of sememes confirms the postulate of the reciprocal presupposition 
of nuclear semes and the classemes in the process of manifestation. The sememes, in fact, constitute the fundamental 
plane of manifestation that one can identify with language—the object of the logicians. The metasememes do not 
belong to this plane : on the contrary, they presuppose it and at the same time presuppose the semiological level. 


We would thus say that the relation that is established at the moment of manifestation between the semantic 
and the semiological level is that of the reciprocal presupposition which is a necessary condition for the constitution 
of the fundamental plane of signification. The secondary planes presuppose the conditions of the fundamental 
plane and as such can include units which manifest only the classematic combinations. 


(b) The nature of relations amongst semes which belong to the same immanent level raises another problem. 
Of the three fundamental relations that we have recognised, it appears — a certain number of partial analyses 
have confirmed it — that only the hypotaxic relations can be retained to interpret the internal organisation of the 
sememes. The relation of conjuction is manifested, in fact, as we have seen, by establishing total or partial 
equivalents between sememes and classes of sememes, thus taking account of the metalinguistic functioning of the 
discourse. The relation of the disjunction must also be excluded from the descriptive apparatus of the sememe, 
the disjunction alone enables us to understand the difference of significance between two sememes whose semic 
organisation would otherwise be identical. In admitting its existence within sememe, one would be forced to give 
up the sememic analyses of the text to come back to the lexematic procedure that we have already rejected. 
Lexeme, in fact, is a model of functioning and not a descriptive unit of content. 


(b) The Network 


We have seen that the simple opposition of immanence with manifestation is not enough to define the two 
complementary aspects of the semantic universe. As soon as we stop identifying manifestation with discourse and 
consider it as ‘‘incarnated”” in the phonic or graphic sequences, the immanent universe and manifest universe seem 
to be two comparable models which take into account the two different manners of the same phenomenon. The two 
models are characterised by their different internal organisation : the immanent universe lets itself be reconstituted 
from the manifestation which in turn could be deducible from the immanent model. To the rules of construction 
of the immanent universe must correspond the rules of generation of the manifest universe. 
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In fact. if we consider the immanent universe as an ensemble of semic categories, the manifestation takes the 
form of the combinations of its articulations. And, if the setting of the semic categories 1s of systematic order, the 


sememic combinations will be of morphematic order. 
The rules of construction of these combinations could be summarised as : 
1. The ensemble of the semic categories is divided into two sub-ensembles; a sub-ensemble E, constituted of 
nuclear semes, and another sub-ensemble I, constituted of classemes: 


2. Every unit of manifestation must include at least two semes ; 
3. Two types of units of manifestation can be combined : the sememes and the metasememes : 
(a) The network deduced from the sub-ensemble alone constitutes itself into a corpus of metasememes ; 


(b) The network which involves both the sub-ensembles I and E constitutes the corpus of sememes. The 
sememes must be combined in such a way that at least one term of each sub-ensemble be present in every sememe ; 


4, Each of the sub-ensembles is constituted of binary semic categories. 


(c) The Strategic Choice 

Such a conception of the semantic universe presupposes at least partial description of the immanent semiological 
and semantic levels to cover the praxis of the analysis of the content. This, in turn, must be based on the consi- 
deration of the strategic choice of the optimum depth that is to be given to its description. 

We have already noted that the block selected for the construction of semes and the function of the dimension 
of the corpus to be described corresponds to a general level of the semes and consequently to their considerably 
reduced number. The numbzr of semic categories would be much higher if one takes into account only the 
description of a single natural language or only the synchronic state of that language. On the contrary, it will be 
much lower if we decide to postulate an immanent universe which would consider a large number of natural 
languages or several diachronic states of the same language. 

Hence, if we are interested in presenting the semic description at a higher general plane and, at the same time, 
at least theoretically interested in the problem of the comparability of languages—the main problem for all branches 
of applied linguistics—we must also note the diffiiculty which might crop up at the level of semantie manifestation. 
To the simplicity of the immanent universe corresponds the complexity of the manifest universe which is articulated 
in semes : the less the number of combinable semes the more complex and involved will be the morphematic 
structure of each sememe. 

(d) The Opening of the Corpus of Sememes 

There is one more characteristics of the manifest universe to be noted : it is the gap that separates the realisable 
content from the effectively realised content in a natural language. Even an approximate count shows that an 
ensemble of relatively reduced number of semes is capable of producing a considerable number of sememes which 
may run into millions. It1s obvious that no language exhausts its combinations: it leaves a more than sufficient 
margin of freedom to the external manifestation of history. Claude Lévi-Strauss saw very well that such a 
conception of the semantic universe would raïse the apparent contradiction between the closing of social structures 
which are limited in number and the overture of history in which they participate. In a general way. one can say 
that if the semic model of a semantic universe is closed, the corpus of its sememes, on the other hand, is wide open. 


(e) Abstract and Concrete Sememes 
One of the striking characteristics of the sememes is their unequal density : in fact, a network can produce 
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sememes which are characterised by the presence of only two semic articulations as they can generate sememes 
which can realise within themselves the terms representing any articulation of each of the semic category. The 
semic density of the sememes thus moves between two poles where the first includes a minimum of two semes and, 
the second, the number of semes corresponding to the sum of the binary semic categories used for the description 
of the universe. The density considered as a quantitative category could then serve as the criterion for appreciating 
the more or less abstract or concrete character of the sememes. Thus, independent of the semiological or semantic 
nature of the semes which constitute them, the sememes like relation or speed would be judged as abstract while 
the sememes like rain or structure Would appear as concrete, 

The possibility of evaluating the degree of abstraction of the sememes is interesting to the extent the 
variations in density characterise the progressions of a discourse and some practial conclusions can be drawn 
from them. One can say that it is only a theoretical view of the functioning of discourse but it is difficult for us to 
imagine a receiver who decodes and tries to understand simultaneously just one seme. The abstraction or the effort, 
that a receiver makes to select from the transmitted data. to draw only the necessary elements, characterises, from 
our point of view, the functioning of discourse at all levels : it is in this way, Whatever name may be given to it, 
that Roman Jakobson explains, in the first few pages of the Fundamentals of Language, the economic functioning of 
the code and the ellipitical character of the phonologic transmission. 

Abstraction is certainly an impoverishment of the content but it is at the same time the price that 
communication pays to guarantee the pertinence of the transmitted signification. Instead of deploring, as do 
certain ‘‘concrete” philosophies we would accept it as a necessity : after having stated this, it must be realised that 
it renders possible the construction of even the ‘‘concrete”’ philosophies. 

It is not of much importance whether the sememes are already lexicalised with their abstract content or 
have been abstracted with the suspension of other semes of a very strong density of their determinations. This 
essential feature of communication legitimises the procedure of semic simplification: it would appear as the simulation 
of linguistic activity during the process of communication. 


To this procedure of simplification one must oppose that of complication which is not less necessary, We 
have seen, in fact, that very abstract semantic micro-universes such as mathematical language do not lexicalise, in 
their manifestation, a sufficient number of sememes that the implicit understanding of the mathematical discourse 
does not allow to pass directly to mechanised linguistic operations. The machine languages such as linguistic Algol 
had to be elaborated to ‘‘encatalyse”’ the discourse. The Russian mathematicians who are charged with constructing 
an adequate documentary language have come to the same conclusion. The procedure of complication, applied to 
abstract discourse, thus elaborates a metalanguage which approaches the formalisation of any ‘‘semantics” 1n the 
sense that the logicians give to this term. 

Formalisation thus calls for both the procedures of simplification and complication. It is not totally indentified 
with one or the other. 

(f) The Incompatibilities 

If the combination realised in one or another language does not exhaust, for the reasons that we have already 
discussed, the theoretical possibilities it has, its manifestation is limited by the incompatibilities which eliminate 
an important number of semic combinations. These incompatibilities could be of two types : formal and substantial. 

1. Formal Incompatibilities. One is reminded of BrZndal who while proceeding with the combinations of 
six terms ofhiselementary linguistic system, to see the number of the possible distinct structures, arrived 
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at the conclusion that of the 144 theoretically combinable systems only 64 combinations were, in fact, compatible. 
This gives us the indications concerning the importance of eliminations due to incompatibilities : our point of view 
is different from that of Brndal when we consider the same structures not in their immanence but in their 
manifestasion For the moment. it seems difficult for us to propose rules of construction in terms of the function of 
incompatibilities. Just to indicate, one can however note that the manifestation, for example, of a sememe 
including the neutre term of a semic category is possible only if the sememe in question, contains already in its 
quality of the seme, the constitutive axis of the envisaged category. Moreover, the manifestation of a complex term 
presupposes the existence of distinct sememes including isolated terms like ‘‘positive” and ‘‘negative” etc. These 
examples show that the incompatibilities do not concern this or that particular sememe but on the contrary they 
link one to the other. 


2. Substantial Incompatibilities. The determination of the substantial incompatibilites raises empirical 
difficulties and not just theoretical problems. Their solution could be considered only when the semic descriptions, 
even if they are partial, are done which would enable us to judge not only the agrammaticality or the alexicality 
of the semic combinations but, even before that, their asemanticity. 

3. The Discourse 
(a) Lexicalisation and Grammaticalisation 

We have already distinguished the concepts of manifestation and discourse to which correspond the two phases 
in the passage of the immanent universe to its realisation : the sememic manifestation of the semes accompany 
necessarily the “‘placing in the discourse” of the sememes while they take upthe comparable articulations of the 
plane of expression. 


We would like to call this process. lexicalsation, if one could accept, as even now a number of linguists do, 
that the normal integration of the two planes of language operates with the junction ofthe formant, the phonematic 
combination. and of the sememe. the semic combination which is constitutive of lexeme (or the linguistic sign). This 
unfortunately is not the case: the modern procedures of description of the linguistic code which is forced to decompose 
analysis in multiple series of sub-programming, always more and more complicated, already give an idea of the 
complexity of the encoding of the discourse. 


1. Inthe best of the cases. the formant does not cover the sememe but only its semic nucleus, in guaranteeing 
it, in opposition to other comparable formants, its negative sense, and indirectly, its figurative specificity. It 1s 
possible, as it happens in the case of the metasememes or the semes belonging to elaborated taxinomies, that the 
univocal lexeme reconciles with the only sememe that it covers : even in this case, the classificatory elements that it 
contains necessarily overflow the lexematic cadre. 


2, We have seen that the classematic base takes up the syntactic dimensions which are larger than the lexemes 
and that the classemes can be recognised only with the help of the differences of the contiguous lexematic formants. 
One should not thus understand /exicalisation as reconversion of the sememe into lexeme but its reconversion into 
what is sometimes called, word in context. 


3. Finally, the sememe, in realising itself, could take up several lexemes at a time either for expansion of the 
nuclear figure or because it is manifested in the various forms of denominations and definitions. For this reason, 
the process of lexicalisation is confounded with that of grammaticalisation. Lexicalisation and grammaticalisation 
are thus two operational concepts of a move, simple only in appearance, which though theoretically distinct are 
fused because of the entanglement of their procedures in the process of communication which generates discourse. 
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(b) The Divergences of Expression and the Identity of Content 


The absence of isomorphism between the units of manifestation and the units of communication presents the 
old problem of synonymy. As long as one could consider language as a system of signs and these signs—i.e. in our 
terminology, lexemes—as a reunion of a formant and a sememe. the problem seemed to be quite simple : all 
phonologic divergences of the formant involve an inevitable divergence of signification; synonymy was thus excluded 
by definition. 


It is in the morphologie domain that this principle, which is a bit too absolute or perhaps simply badly 
formulated, was found to be shaken : while analysing the morphological categories, one had to realise that different 
marks (—s and —x of French plural, for example) could cover elements of identical contents, on the condition, 
however, that they have different contextual distributions. 


. Consequently, it is enough that a mark be realised twice, at two different structural levels : firstly, in the form 
of the opposition of f nnemes, secondly, in the form of the opposition of the phonematic segments—that the 
differentiating effect of the first mark be annulled with the appearance of the second differential divergence. Thus, 
under certain conditions, two marks in combination could be neutralised : 


Xx—+(—x)=0, 


and a redundant variation of the plane of expression does not result from the divergence of signification. Synonymy 
is thus possible. 


We see that such an extension of the notion of the differential divergence of signification introduces freedom of 
appreciable manoeuvre in the analysis of the content. On the condition of situating the differentiating articulations 
of the signifier at different levels —the linguistic level on the one hand and the metalinguistic level on the other — 
one Could defend, without sacrificing the very bases of structural linguistics that the defining logic could be identical 
to the defined term. The affirmation of the impossibility of synonymy which is a logical consequence of the necessity 
of taking account of the appearance of signification with the help of the differentiating articulations of the signifier 
is thus no more incompatible with metalinguistic activity that aims, beyond the multiplicity of articulations, 
at the discovery of the identities which is a necessary condition of putting the semantic universe in order. 


He who can do more can also do less. If we have the right to postulate the sememic identity, the conditions 
of the appearance of the sememic equivalence, the identity of a certain number of the manifested sememes within 
the sememes which are elsewhere different, can be precised even more easily. Consider, for example, the procedure 
of the verification of the classemes extracted from the lexematic contexts. The unity of communication, 
submitted to analysis, involves, on the one hand, the lexeme nucleus we would look for, and, on 
the other hand, a class of contexts compatible with this lexeme. When we say that a sub-class of 
these contexts has a common classeme, we postulate, in fact, a certain invariance of the content in spite 
ofthe variations of expression i.e. a semic identity across the divergences of the signifier. That such a 
pretention be legitimate, it is necessary that a new differential separation could be registered at another level 
nullifyiny the effect of the observed variations. This other level is found to be the unity of the entire communication 
and not just the sub-class of contextual variables. It is constituted of two discrete formants : the phonematic 
discovery of the lexeme and the closed sub-class of the contextual formants. The discrete and definite Character of 
these two formants enables us to consider their combination as a creator of the separation of the signifiers; the 
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substitution of any lexeme for the lexeme under study (unless, of course, here also it is a matter of a commutable 
class) would produce a separation of signification. 


Thus we find ourselves in the presence of two separations of the signifier, of two marks which nullify each 
other and authorise us to say that the semic identity, postulated a priori for the sub-class of the chosen contexts 
is possible. In fact, the analyses of the plane of expression do not tell us anything about the the content of the 
postulated classeme, not any more than they permit us to say only that —s or —-x are the marks of plural, 
and the followers of formalism in linguistics, like Monsieur Jourdain, study semantics without knowing it. 


This insistence on the repercussions, at first non-visible, that provoke on the plane of expression the affirmation 


of the existence of the identities on the plane of content could appear to some as useless. For us, however, it is a 


matter of introducing in linguistic reflection, which is concerned, following the well-known postulates of Saussure, 
only with the differences—the principle of identity without which no analysis of content would be possible. For 
us, it is a matter of demonstrating that there is nothing on the plane of expression that opposes the existence of the 
identical contents formulated in a different manner. Thus the concept of equivalence is found to be consolidated, 
which, defined as a partial semic identity, takes account of the metalinguistic functioning of the discourse and 
authorises the semantic analysis itself. 


(c) Communication 


We have seen that with the phenomenon of lexicalisation is intimately related that of grammaticalisation. 
The discoure. in fact. is not only the lieu of the manifestation of signification, it is at the same time, the means of 
its transmission. The study of manifestation has already enabled us to see the dispositives which make 
communication possible. These are essentially of iterative character. We could thus observe how an element of a 
certain type of classeme could result in the constitution of isotope sequences of discourse; we could see the role 
played by the semic redundancies establishing liasons at a distance. 


In this perspective, one can very easily, understand that a certain number of elements of the content be 
sacrificed to deal only with maintaining communication, to serve this phatic function, explained by Roman 
Jakobson, and the one which one could identify with the grammatical function in its ensemble. 


It is sufficient that following a choice whose criterion does not appear to be very evident and is made within 
the constitutive semic categories of a natural language, a second system is organised which is characterised by a 
particular mode of function and by an excessive redundance that the manifested signification in the discourse be 
liberated, in part at least, of the tasks of maintaining communication. 


To consider that the grammatical structure is a second system with rapport to the manifestation of the content 
does not mean that it constitutes universe or an autonomous immanent level : the semic categories which compose 
it have nothing in original and are realised in all sorts of sememes. On the contray, it is relatively autonomous of 
the level of manifestation, or a cerain number of sememes, characterised by a semic density which is relatively week 
and marked with special formants, constituting grammatical morphemes charged with translative function. This 
notion of translation, borrowed from Tesnière, explains very well the role played by-the grammatical 
morphemes which take charge of the lexemes and treat them as the term-objects of a sub-language, 
transmitting them, as a footballer passes the ball to his team-mate with the help of grammatical 
redundance until the ultimate goal which is the receiver. Grammaticalisation of manifestation would be an excellent 
thing if the functions of signification and communication had been quite distinct. Unfortunately, the structures 
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of communication, whatever some people might say about them, are significant, and the structures of signification, 
we have seen very well, end up by communicating : there are of course the continuous distortions of the discourse. 


The grammatical structure understood thus is doubly redundant. Itis so by the repetition of its morphologic 
categories by the isotopy due to the iterativity of its grammatical classes functioning broadly in the discourse. It 
is so also by the continual repetition of the same elementary schemas where the messages are found to be grinded. 


However, the fact that the grammatical structure is at the same time a signifying structure, it is creative, in 
its function of redundance of a different type. It is redundant because of the existence of the same semes in the 
lexemes and the translatives (for example, the presence of aspectual categories or thematised modals in the roots 
and the flexives), and for its system of derivation which retakes and utilises the classemes defining grammatical classes 
which have already been ordered (for example, the substantive suffixes indicating verbal processes). This type of 
redundance constitutes the relatively higher price of abandonment that humanity pays to be able to listen constantly 
to the news of the world. The elimination of these abusive redundances constitutes one of the first tasks of the 
content which is eVen more delicate because the elaboration of descriptive language is situated between the extremes 
of simplification and complication which should be avoided. The choice of the strategic level of an optimal 
description is necessary, here as elsewhere, inasmuch as it is a practical necessity. 


(d) The Organisation of Messages 


It would not look serious to resume in a few lines the manner of being and functioning of the grammatical 
structures. We do not pretend to have apprehended objectively the complex grammatical reality but only to have 
had an embarrasing look of a semantician who is in search of the simplest method of destroying the baroque 
constructions of grammar to be able to observe a bit more clearly the unfolding of signification which is found 
encoded there. 


From this point of view, the syntactic edifice appears as a construction without a plan or a clear aim, or as an 
entanglement of the stages and the blocks : the derivatives take charge ofthe classes of the roots, the syntactic 
‘‘functions”” transform the grammatical classes by forcing them to play the roles which are not appropriate to them; 
the entire propositions are decreased and are called to act as simple adverbs. Across these multiple translations, the 
task of analysis is to find the conductor-string of the discourse and to reduce its hierarchies to an isotopic plane of 
communication. 


Syntax, in spite of its apparent bric-à-brac, assumes an essential function : it operates a new network with 
the constitutive elements which would not be the sememes—a network that produces messages enabling us to 
formulate propositions on the world in a practically infinite number. The elements of the network presented thus. 
the import of syntax consists in proposing a small number of the rules of construction with whose help the sememes 
are found to be in some elementary syntactic schemas. The syntactic play that reproduces in millions the same little 
spectacle involves a process, a few actors and a situation which is more or less circumstantial and perhaps a trick 
and does not correspond to the way the things are in the ‘‘real” world. With the help of linguistic symbols we 
develop our vision of the world and our method of organising it by means of syntactic rules. 


The problem that is posed to analysis is that of knowing how to construct our proper semantic syntax which 
would reflect, in the form of invariants, the ensemble of syntactic moves which are played as so many variables on 
the hierarchically different blocks. For this syntax would always remain semantic in spite of the logicians who 
believe to be able to operate with the forms without signification. We are difinitely closed in our semantic universe, 
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and the best we can do is to be conscious of the vision of the world which is imiped here as signification and as a 


condition of this signification. 

The semantic syntax is thus immanent Lo linguistic activity and its progressive explication alone can present 
the models of the description of the content to the extent that this content is a message 1.e. a statement on 
the world or the narration of the events of the world whether it is exterior or interior. We can now trace 


a few main lines : 

1. The linguistic activity that constructs messages appears first as the ordering of the hypotaxic relations 
amongst a small number of sememes : functions. actors, cireumstances. It is thus essentially morphematic and 
presents the series of messages as algorythms. However, a semantic structure—-the distribution of the roles of the 
actors—is superposed on this hypotaxy and constitutes the message as an objectivating projection which simulates 
a world from where the sender and the receiver of the communication are excluded: 

2. The metalinguistic activity, on the other hand, appears to be a search for the establishment of equivalences, 
and consequently, as the manifestation ofthe relations of conjunction. With the help of the equivalences 1.e. of 
semic identities. it constructs messages as complements of information on the world in such a way that they cease 
to be simple redundances and, on the contrary, serve to construct linguistic object with the help of new determi- 
nations and new definitions. Consequently, metalinguistic activity which is systematic in its approach, ends up in 
creating objects which are definitely morphematic structures. 

Seen in this perspective, the schemas, that our syntactic activity follows appear as immanent models put at our 
disposal to conceive and to organise the contents first in their sememic form. 


IV 
REFLECTIONS ON ACTANTIAL MODELS 


1. The Two Levels of Description 

When a mythologist like Georges Dumézil describes divine population by analÿysing its representatives, the 
procedures that he uses follow two different paths : 

(i) In choosing a particular god, he constitutes with the help of all the sacred, mythological, folkloric texts, a 
corpus of propositions where the god in question enters as acting. The functional messages and the successive 
reductions followed by homologation enable him to constitute what may be designated as the sphere of activity of 
the god; 

(ii) In constituting a parallel corpus which contains the totality of qualifications of this god, as one finds in 
the form of his surnames, stereotype epithets, divine attributes or in the syntagms in extension which involve 
considerations of the theological character. its analysis enables us to establish the moral physiognomy of the god. 

This approach leads to two possible definitions of the same god : thc first is based on the principle that a god 
is recognised by what he does, but considering his activity as mythical, he is taken as one of the actants of the 
ideological universe; the second situates him as one of the actants with whose help we can conceptualise a 
collective axiology. 

The things are not very different on earth. Thus, for example, after having decided to describe the racinian 
universe, the functional analysis of Roland Barthes affirms that the racinian tragedy is not psychological—this is 
certainly shocking to the followers of the traditional qualificative explanations. 
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We have, however, seen that at this level of description, the two predicative analyses—functional and 
qualificative—far from being contradictory can, on the contrary, under certain conditions. be considered as 
complementary—and their results can be converted from one model to another : god may act according to his own 
moral norm; his iterative comportments judged as typical can be integrated as his qualities. The problems of the 
disjunction of descriptive approaches are posed only later on and, when these actants are already instituted i.e. 
invested with their contents, one tries to describe the micro-universe within which they act. This new description 
situated at a higher level would be possible only if we have at least a certain number of hypotheses concerning its 
aim. But to constitute them, we must first answer two questions : 


(a) what are the reciprocal relations and the mode of existence common to the actants of the micro-universe ? 


(b) what is the significance of the activity that is attributed to the actants, what constitutes this ‘‘activity”’, 
and if it is transforming, what is the structural cadre of these transformations ? We‘Il try to answer the first 
question to begin with. 

2. Actants in Linguis.ies 

We have already been impressed by a remark of Tesnière—which was perhaps supposed to be only deductive— 
comparing an elementary utterance to a spectacle. If we remember that the functions of language according to 
traditional syntax are only the roles played by the words —the subject is ‘‘the one who acts”, the object, ‘‘the one 
who is submitted to action”, etc.—the proposition in such a conception is nothing but the spectacle that homo 
loquens presents to himself. The spectacle, however, has something in particular, it is permanent: the content of 
actions changes all the time, the actors vary. But the spectacle—utterance remains the same because its permanence 
is guaranteed by the unique distribution of the roles. 

This permanence of the distribution of a small number of roles cannot be changed : we have seen that the 
number of the actants was determined by the aprioric conditions of the perception of significations. As to the 
nature of the distributed roles, it is more difficult to describe them; however, it seems indispensable to us to correct 
the closed formulation by substituting two actantial categories under the form of the following oppositions : 


subject vs actant, 
destinateur vs destinataire. 

With this opposition, we have tried to present the following extrapolations : since the ‘‘natural”’ discourse can 
neither increase the number of actants nor enlarge the syntax of significance beyond a sentence, it must be the same 
within every micro-universe or, on the contrary, the semantic micro-universe can be defined as a universe 1.e. as a 
whole of signification only in a way that it appears before us as a simple spectacle. as an actantial structure. 


Two changes of practical order were then necessary to adjust this actantial model borrowed from syntax, to its 
new status of semantics, and to the new dimensions of micro-universe. Let us first imagine the reduction of syntactic 
actants to their semantic status (whether Mary receives a letter or a letter is sent to her, she 1s always ‘‘destinataire” ): 
on the other hand, put together all the functions manifested in a corpus or otherwise attributed, whatever may be 
their dispersion, with one single semantic actant so that each actant has his proper semantic comportment and we 
can say that the ensemble of the recognised actants, whatever are the relations among themselves, are representatives 
Of the manifestation as a whole. 

3. Actants of Russian Folktale 

The first confirmation of this hypothesis was brought by V. Propp in his book, The Morphology of Russian Folktale. 

After defining folktale as a succession of 31 functions on the temporal line, Propp discusses the question of actants 
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or the dramatis personae as he calls them. His conception of actants is functional; the personages are defined accord- 
ing to him by the ‘‘spheres of action” in which they participate—these spheres being constituted by the network of 
functions which are attributed to them. The invariance that he observed by comparing all the occurences of the 
stories of the corpus is that of the spheres of action which are attributed to the personages (which we would like to 
coll acteurs) which vary form one tale to another. By illustrating it with the help of a simple diagram we see that 
if we define functions 


Message l!| Message 2 Message 3 
Folktale 1 F1 a1 F2 ai F3 a1 
Folktale 2 F1 a2 Fo a2 F3 a2 
Falktale 3 F1 a3 F2 a3 F3 a3 


as F1. F2, Fs as constituting the sphere of activity of a certain actant a1, a2, as as occurential expressions of one and 
the same actant A1 who is defined by the same sphere of activity. 

It is obvious that the acteurs can be instituted within one folktale, the actants who are classes of acteurs can be 
instituted only from the corpus of all the folktales; and the articulation of acteurs constitutes a specific tale; a 
structure of actants. a genre. Thus,the actants have a metalinguistic status with rapport to the acteurs: they 
presuppose a functional analysis i.e. the constitution of the spheres of completed action. 

This dual procedure : the institution of the acteurs with the description of their functions and the reduction of 
the classes of acteurs to the actants of a genre, enables Propp to establish a definitive inventory of the actants which 
is as follows : 

(1) the villain (2) the donor (provider) (3) the helper (4) the sought for person (and her father) (5) the 

despatcher (6) the hero (7) the false hero. 

This inventory authorises him to give the Russian folktale an actantial definition as being a narrative of seven 
personages. 

4, Actants of Theatre 

Along with the work of Propp, we find another inventory—the catalogue of dramatic ‘‘functions” presented by 
E. Souriau in his work on the 200,000 Dramatic Situations. The reflection of Souriau which is somewhat subjective 
and not based on any concrete anlysis is, however, not very far from the description of Propp; in a certain way, he 
takes the same thing a little further. It is very unlikely that Souriau knew the work of Propp. Such a question, 
however, is not very pertinent. The interest in the work of Souriau lies in the fact that he has shown that the 
actantial interpretation could be applied to a type of narratives—the dramatic works—which are very different from 
folktales but their results can be compared. We find here, though slightly differently expressed, the same distinctions 
between evenful history (which for him is only succession of ‘‘dramatic subjects”) and the level of semantic descrip- 
tion (which is done from the ‘‘situations” of the actants which are decomposable in process). Finally, there is a 
limiting inventory of the actants (that he baptises according to the traditional syntactic terminology, as functions). 
Unfortunately, after hesitating between 6 and 7 dramatic functions, Souriau finally decided to limit their number to 
six. The inventory of Souriau is as follows : 


Lion : the oriented thematic force 
Sun : the representative of the Good and the Orientating Value 
Earth  : the virtual obtainer of this Good (for whom the lion works) 
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Mars  : the opposing 

Balance : the judge, the one who attributes Good 

Moon  : the helper, the one who multiplies the preceding forces 

This astrological terminology of Souriau presents a fairly coherent reflection, 


5. Actantial Category : “Subject” Vs ‘‘Object”’ 

The definitions of Propp and Souriau confirm our interpretation of an important point : a limited number of 
actantial terms are sufficient to take account of the organisation of a micro-universe. Their insufliciency lies in the 
character which is both too much and insufficiently formal that is given to these definitions : defining a ‘genre’ by 
the number of actants abstracted from the whole of the content is to place the definition at too high a formal level; 
presenting the actants in the form of a simple inventory without discussing the possible relations amongst them is to 
leave the analysis half-way, leaving the second part of the definition, its specific features, at a level of insufficient 
formalisation. A categorisation of the inventory of the actants thus seems to be necessary; we would attempt it as a 
first approximation” by comparing the three inventories which are at our disposal : that of Propp and Souriau 
and the one which is more restricted because it has only two actantial categories which we drew from the considera- 
tions on the syntactic functioning of the discourse. 

The first observation enables us to find and identify, in the two inventories of Propp and Souriau, the two 
syntactic actants, constituted of the category, ‘‘subject” vs ‘‘object”’. It is striking that the relation between the subject 
and the object appears here as an identical semantic investment in the two inventories—that of ‘‘desire”. It seems 
possible to conceive that the transitivity, or the teleological relation, as we have called it, situated at the mythical 
dimension of manifestation, appears from the succession of this semic combination as a sememe with the significance 
of ‘““desire”. Ifit is so. the two micro-universes—that of the genre, ‘‘dramatic spectacle”, defined by the first actantial 
category articulated according to ‘‘desire”’, are capable of producing narratives where ‘‘desire”, would be manifested 
under the form of ‘‘inquest”’ which is both practical and mythical. The table of equivalences of the first category 


will be as follows : 
Syntax Subject Vs Object 





Propp Hero Vs Sought for person 
Souriau The Oriented thematic Vs The representative of the sought for 
Force Good and the Orienting Value. 


6. Actantial Category : ‘‘Destinateur” Vs ‘ Destinataire” 

The research that might correspond to Propp and Souriau in this second actantial category cannot help raising 
certain difficulties from the fact that the frequent syncretic manifestation of the actants —already discussed at the level 
of syntax—often in two actants is present in the form of one single acteur. 

For example, in a narrative which may be a simple story of love, ending, without the intervention of the parents 
in marriage, the subject is also the destinataire and the object is also the destinateur of love. 


He À Subject + Destinataire 
She Object + Destinateur 

The four actants are there symmetric and inverse, but es in the form of two acteurs. 
We see this combination in a poem by Michel Legrand which resumes this combination 
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‘‘un homme, une femme ‘‘a man, a woman 
une pomme, un drame” an apple, a drama” 
Here, the disjunction of the object and the destinateur produces a model of three actants. 
In a story of the the type, la Quête du Saint-Graal, on the contrary, the four clearly distinct actants are 
articulated in two categories : 
ubject _ Hero 


Object Saint-Graal 
Destinateur _ _ God L 
Destinataire  Humanity 


The description of Souriau does not pose any problem. The category. destinateur vs. destinataire 1s marked as an 
opposition between fh2 Judge, the attributer of Good Vs. the Virtual Obtainer of this Good. 


On the other hand, in the analysis of Propp. the destinateur seems to be articulated in two acteurs where the 
first is naively confused with the object of desire —-(the sought for person) and her father —while the second appears, 
as expected, under the name of despatcher. In fact. in actual occurence at times it is the king and at others it is the 
father —confounded or not in one single acteur—who charges the hero with a mission. Thus, without much upheaval 
or without any recourse to psychoanalysis, we can unite the father of the desired person to the despatcher, 
considering them, when they are presented separately. as two ‘‘acteurs'’ of the same actant. 


As far as the destinataire is concerned, it seems that his field of activity in the Russian folktale is completely 
fused with that of the subject-hero. One of the theoretical questions that may be asked later on is whether such 
fusions could be considered as pertinent criteria for dividing a genre in sub-genres. We see that the two actantial 
categories seem to constitute a simple model based entirely on the object which is both the object of desire and the 
object of communication. 

7.  Actantial Category : ‘‘Adjutant”’ Vs ‘‘Opposing” 

It is more difficult to specify the articulation in categories of other actants because the syntactice model does not 
help us. However, we can recognise two spheres of activity and in them two fairly distinct functions : 

(1) The ones which consist in helping, by acting in the direction of desire, or by facilitating communication: 

(2) The others, on the contrary, create obstacles either opposing the realisation of desire or the comminication 
of the object. 


These two networks of functions can be attributed to two distinct actants that may be designated as 
Adjutant vs Opposing. 


This distinction corresponds fairly closely to the formulation of Souriau from whom we borrow the term, opposing. 
As far as the formulation of Propp is concerned we find there the term, villain or traitor while for adjutant there are 
two personages, the helper and the donor. This looseness in analysis may be surprising. However, it must not be 
forgotten that the actants are instituted by Propp on the basis of their spheres of action i.e. only with the help of 
reduction of functions without taking into account the indispensable homologation. It is not a question here of 
criticising Propp whose role as a forerunner is considerable but it is a matter simply of noting the progress made 
during the last thirty years of the generalisations of structuralist procedure. It may’also be noted that it is easy to 
operate when we have two comparable inventories. 


We may ask what corresponds this opposition between adjutant and opposing and the mythical universe whose 
actantial structure we want to explain. At first, it seems that besides the main characters, the actants appear in the 
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spectacle in a clearly schematised manner, the good and the evil forces of the world. the incarnations of the guardian 
angel and the devil of the Christian drama of Middle Ages. 


Another aspect that is striking is the secondary character of these two last actants. We may say that it is a 
question of cireumstantial ‘‘participant'” and not of the real actants of the spectacle. The participles in fact are only 
the adjectives which determine the substantives in the same way that the adverbs determine the verbs. 


To the extent the functions are considered as constituted of the actants. we do not see why we should not also 
admit that the aspectual categories can be constituted of circumstances which would be a hypotaxic formulation of 
their actant-subject. In the mythical manifestation that interests us here, we can very well understand that the 
adjutant and the opposing are the projections of the will to act and of the imaginary resistances of the subject 
himself which are judged as good or evil with rapport to this desire. This interpretation is an attempt at explaining 
the appearance, in the two inventories, of the veritable actants and the circumstances. and at understanding their 
syntactic as well as their semantic status. 

8. Mythical Actantial Model 

Based on the invem' dries constructed with reference to the syntactic structure of natural languages, this model, 
in its simplicity, has only a certain operational value for the analysis of mythical manifestations. Its simplicity lies 
in the fact that it is based entirely on the object of communication between the destinateur and the destinataire—the 
desire of the subject being modulated in the projections of adjutant and Opposin£g : 


Destinateur—Object — Destinataire 


1 
Adjutant— Subject <— Opposing 


©, Thematic Investment 

If we want to find the possibility of the use of this model from a structural hypothesis which we consider 
operational, we need to begin with the remark that the comparison of the syntactic Categories With the inventories 
of Propp and Souriau has forced us to consider the relation between the subject and the object. It seems to us, in a 
very general Way, a relation of the teleological order i.e. a modality of ‘to be able to do’ which at the level of 
the manifestation of function would have found a practical or mythical ‘‘doing’—as a very specialised relation having 
a very heavy semic investment of ‘‘desire”, transforming itself at the level of manifest functions, into ‘‘quest’’. 
One coùld say that the eventual specifications of the model would be first based on the relation between the 
actants ‘subject vs. object”, and manifested as a class of variables constituted of supplementary investments. 

Thus, in a very simple way, one could say that for a philosopher of classical period the relation of ‘‘desire”’ 
having been precised by a semic investment as the desire to know. the actants of his spectacle of knowledge would 
be distributed in more or less the following way : 


Subject Philosopher 
Object : The world 
Destinateur God 
Destinataire : Humanity 
Opposing : Matter 
Adjutant Esprit 


In the same Way, the marxist ideology at the level of a militant could be presented from the point of view 
of the desire to help man, in a parallel manner : 
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Subject Man 


Object ; Classless Society 
Destinateur Humanity 
Opposing Bourgeois Class 
Adjutant Working Class 


It is this method that Souriau seems to have used in proposing an inventory of principal ‘‘thematic forces” which 
are, though ‘‘empirical and insufficient” following the admission of the author himself, can still give us an idea of 


the posssible variations. 
Principal Thematic Forces 
1. Love (Sexual or Familial or Friendly) 
2. Religious or political fanaticism 
3. Cupidity, Avarice, Desire for richness, for luxury, for pleasure, for beauty, for ambiance, for honour, 
for authority 
Envy or Jealousy 
Hatred, Desire for vengeance 
Curiosity (concrete, vital or metaphysical) 
Patriotism 
Desire for work or Vocation (religious, scientific, artistic) 
9, The need for rest, peace, liberty 

10. Need of Other Things 

11. Need for examination 

12, Need of fulfilment, of self-realisation 

13, Vertige of all the pitfalls of evil 

14. All the fears (of Death, of Sin, of Misery, of Ugliness, of Sickness, etc.) 

We cannot reproach the author for not being exhaustive for he never meant it that way. We can, however, 
present an important distinction that would otherwise have been missed : the opposition of the desires and the needs 
on one side and all the fears on the other. We see that the proposed actantial model which is based on the 
relation of ‘‘desire’” is susceptible of a negative transformation and the substitution of the terms Within the category : 


nuInUu es 


obsession vs phobia 
should in principle have profound repurcussions on the articulation of the ensemble of the terms of the model. The 
main defect of the hypothesis, that we have just presented, is the possibility of specifying the model by a progressive 
and variable investment of its relation of object which seems to be quite clear here : the possible investments 
enumerated by Souriau do not concern the model as such but they are derived from the semantic content of either 
the actant-subject or the actant-object which can be attributed to them by other procedures, notably by a qualificative 


analysis within the construction of an actantial model. 


10, Economic Investment 

While talking of investments, it is difficult for us not to give an example of a contemporary mythical manifesta- 
tion developing an actantial structure which conforms broadly to the proposed operational model in a domain 
where only a practical manifestation would have the right to be cited. It is that of the investments in enterprise. 
The documentation for this has been given to us by F. and J. Margot-Duclot in A Clinical Enquiry into the 
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Comportment of Investments. The result of this enquiry which is in the form of interviews can be easily analysed 
in the framework of an actantial model which the director of the enterprise develops before the author when he 
describes his economic activity which he can transform in a corpus of moral comportment i.e. mythical, which 
reveals an implicit actantial structure. 

The subject-hero here is naturally the investor who wanting to describe a succession of economic comportments 
shows a need of taking account of his proper role and gives values to that role. 

The object of the ideological investment is the salvation and the protection ofthe enterprise. The hero speaks 
stylistically about it as if it were a child who should be protected from the menace of the external world. 

The opposing is presented under the form of scientific and technical progress which is a menace to the established 
equilibrium. 

The adjutant is obviously the preparatory studies before the investment—the study of the market, of rent, of 
econometric and operational research; but all this is basically nothing in spite of the high oratory the subject is given 
to, in comparison® :th the decisive moment of flare and intuition and the magical force which transforms the director 
into a mythical hero. 

The destinateur is the economic system which confides in the hero, following an implicit contract, the mission 
to save, by the exaltant exercise of individual liberty, the future of the enterprise. 

The destinataire, contrary to what happens in a Russian folktale where it is fused with the subject, is here the 
enterprise itself, the syncretic acteur subsumes the actant-object and the actant-destinataire because the hero here is 
disinterested, and the compensation is not the daughter of the king given to the idiot of the village but the rentability 


of the enterprise. 


It seems interesting to us to present this example not only to give an evidence of the existence of mythical models 
with whose help the contemporary man may interpret his apparently rationalised activity—the observations of 
Ronald Barthes have sufficiently made us aware of it—but, above all, to illustrate the complexity—both positive and 
negative, practical and mythical—of discursive manifestation which the description must take account of. 


11. Actants and Acteurs 


From the fact that it might confuse the description of the actantial model, the qualificative analysis, the 
procedure of the thematic investment of the relation of object, even ifitis valid, is not sufficient to take into account 
the variation of actantial models and promote their typology. It is necessary then to come back to the actants 
themselves to see to what extent the schemas of distribution of the actants on the one hand, and the types of stylistic 
relations between the actants and the acteurs on the other, could serve as criteria for ‘‘typologising” particularisation 
of the actantial model. 

The first typological criterion of this type could very well be the syncretism of the actants. We could thus 
subdivide the models in genres according to the nature of the actants which are syncretised. We have seen that in a 
folktale it is the subject and the destinataire which constitute themselves in an archi-actant; in the model of economic 
investment, on the other hand, the archi-actant is realised in the syncretism of the object and the destinataire. If we 
take an example from the non-axiologic domain, we could clarify it better : thus, the queen, in the game of chess, is 
the syncretic archi-actant of the bishop and the castle. 

As far as the second criterion is concerned, the syncretism is meant to distinguish in the analytical division of 
the actants the hyponymic acteurs of hypotaxic acteurs to correspond to the complementary distribution of their 
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functions. It is in this way that Propp has attempted—in a rather unfortunate way from our point of view—to define 
destinateur as the sought-for person and her father and perhaps tried to save the human dignity of the woman-object. 
The analyses of Lévi-Strauss have shown us that mythology often manifests a preference, in order to take into 
account, at the level of the acteurs, the complementary distributions of functions, for actantial denominations over 
the structures of kinship. The actants are grouped often in pairs of acteurs such as husband and wife, father and 
son, grandmother and grandson, twins etc. Here a question can be asked : to what exactly correspond the models 
of kinship used by psycho-analysis for the description of individual actantial structures ? Should they be situated at 
the level of the distribution of actants in acteurs or do they represent the metaphoric formulations of actantial 
categories ? 

The third typological criterion could eventually be that of the absence of one or several actants. The theoretical 
considerations permit us to envisage such a possibility only after a lot of scepticism. The examples of the absence of 
actants cited by Souriau may be all interpreted as the dramatic effects produced by the expectation of manifestation 
by an actant which is rot the same thing as absence, it is rather the contrary. Thus the absence of Tartuffe during 
the first two acts of the comedy or waiting for the saviour in the story of Barbe-Bleue renders the presence of the 
actant who is not yet present even more acute in the economy of the actantial structure. 


From the operational point of view, and without posing the problem of reality of this or that distribution of 
the actants, we can consider the proposed actantial model as an optimum of description, reducible to a simple archi- 
actantial structure, but also extendable from the possible articulation of the actants, in simple hypotaxic structures. 


Another question is that of the denomination of the actants which is known only in a small section of the 
functional analysis where, following Propp, we try to construct the actantial model even though we do not see the 
reason which would hinder the articulation of the described content with the help of qualificative analysis. 


The denomination of the actants who thus appear as acteurs is often interpreted only in the framework of a 
taxinomic description. The actants appear here under the form of constructed sememes as the place of fixation within 
the axiologic network, and the denomination of such sememes, if it is not contingent, is derived from the stylistic level 
and thus, consequently, can be justified only by an exhaustive qualificative analysis. Though we agree in principle 
with Lévi-Strauss when he says, a propos of the analysis of Propp, that the description of the universe of folktale 
cannot be completed because of our ignorance of the cultural axiologic network which is its undercurrent, we do not 
think that it constitutes a major obstacle for our description which, even if it is incomplete, can be pertinent. Thus 
from the comparable sequences borrowed from different folktales such as : 


A tree shows the way . .., 

A tart gives a gift of a horse. . 

À sparrow is engaged in espionage. .. 
we can reduce the predicates to a common function. ‘‘help”’, and postulate for the three acteurs an actant-adjutant 
who subsumes them. We are incapable of finding. without the help of an axiologic description, impossible in this 
case, the why of the particularising denominations of the acteurs. 

The first elements of an actantial stylistics are perhaps not impossible to formulate only on the basis of a 
functional analysis. 
12. Dynamics of Actants 

We should not forget that the actantial model is above all an extrapolation of syntactic structure. The actant 
is not only the denomination of an axiologic content but also a classematic base instituting it as a possibility of 
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process. [It is from its modal status that it derives its character of the force of inertia which opposes it to the function 
defined as a described dynamism. 


We can understand very well now the reasons which brought Souriau to give to the actants the names of planets 
and zodiac signs. The astrological symbolism expresses very well the constellation of ‘‘forces’”’ which is the actantial 
structure that is capable of exercising ‘‘influences’”’ and of acting on the ‘‘destinies.”’ Considered from this point of 
view, we can also understand one of the reasons for the energetic, pulsional formulation of Freudian psychoanalysis 
whose conceptualisation reposes on the search for an actantial model, susceptible of understanding human comport- 
ment. Just like a fortune-teller who by means of an astrological model is capable of generating a relatively higher 
number of horoscopes, Propp wonders if the model of the genre properly described would not enable him to propose 
the mechanical composition of new folktales,. 


V 
ee SEARCH OF THE MODELS OF TRANSFORMATION 


1. Reduction and Structuration 
(a) The Organisation of Functions 


The Morphology of Russian F1 lxtate of V. Propp is very well known these days. We know that after the 
description of functions—the description which consists of condensation of the syntagmatic units of narrative into 
semantic units and their consolidation as invariants under the form of variables in other occurrences—Propp 
proposes a dual definition of narrative or folktale. 


(1) Considering the relations between functions and actants to whom they are attributed, he groups functions 
in the spheres of action defining each one of them as a specific actant. This enables him to conceive of a folktale as 
a narrative With seven personages ; 


(2) In considering functions by themselves in their succession which is constitutive of the narrative, Propp 
obtains a second definition of folktale characterised according to him : (a) by a fairly reduced inventory of 
functions; (b) by their obligatory order of succession. 


In the last chapter we tried to see how the first definition of Propp could help us understand and justify a more 
general actantial model which may be used for a large number of descriptions of mythical micro-universes. Now 
we shall try another exploration. We have seen that the functional analysis can help describe the contents of the 
actants and the construction of the actantial model but at the same time it was necessary to think of a description 
based on the relation between functions which, though organised in narratives, should at least in theory, (a) appear 
from the redundance which characterises every discursive manifestation in a sufficiently reduced number so that 
they may be apprehended as simple structures; (b) and offer at the same time, because of their succession in a 
narrative, the elements of appreciation which would enable us to explain the existence of the models of 
transformation from the structures of singification. 

In order to verify to some extent the theoretical provisions, it is necessary for us to take the inventory 
constituted by Propp to see (a) if we can reduce it in an appreciable manner so that we can comprehend a functional 
ensemble as a simple structure: (b) what is the basis of the obligatory consecution of functions and to what extent 
it can be interpreted as corresponding to the real transformations of structures. 
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(b) The Inventory of Functions 
The Inventory of functions is presented as follows : 


absence 
prohibition 
violation 
search (reconnaissance) 
information (delivery) 
deception (fraud) 
submission (complicity) 
treachery 
a) misfortune 
mediation, the connective moment 
the decision of the hero 
(the beginning of the counter-action) 
11. departure 
12. the assignment of the test 
(the first function of the donor) 
13. the hero’s reaction 
14. the reception of the adjutant 
(provisional, arrival of the magical agent) 
15. spatial translocation 
16. struggle 
17. marking (mark) 


DR ONE SEE RSS 


A 


18. victory 

19. the liquidation of misfortune 
20. return 

21. persecution (pursuit, chase) 
22 0NTESCUE 

23. unrecognised arrival 

24, fortune 


25. the difficult task 

26. success (solution) 

27. recognition 

28. the exposure of the traitor 

29. the revelation of the hero 

(transfiguration : new appearance) 

30. punishment 

31. marriage 
(c) The Grouping of Functions 

These 31 functions constitute too large an inventory to envisage its structuration. It is thus necessary to reduce 
this list, firstly following the suggestions of Propp himself who sees a possibility of grouping these functions. But 
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the grouping at this stage could only be empirical and could be based only on a dual requirement——a condensation 
of narrative into episodic units considering that the episodes have a binary character and can be constituted of only 
two functions. Following this ‘‘reduction”, the inventory of Propp is articulated as follows : 


1. absence 

2. prohibition vs violation 

3. search vs submission 

4. deception vs submmission 

5. treachery vs misfortune 

6. mediation vs the decision of the hero 
7. departure 

8. the assignment of the test vs confrontation 
9. reception of the adjutant 

10, spatial translocation 

11. struggle vs victory 


12. mark 
13. liquidation of misfortune 
14. return 


15. persecution vs deliverance 

16. unrecognised arrival 

17. assignment of the task vs success 

18. recognition 

19: revelation of the traitor vs revelation of the hero 
20. punishment vs marriage 


It is obvious that only certain number of functions can be grouped together; the new inventory, though a bit 
reduced, is still not easier to handle than the first. 


(d) The Contract 


We may ask if the grouping of functions could not have a methodological justification which renders it more 
operational. Thus a functional grouping such as prohibition vs violation 1s interpreted in the context of Propp as 
connected by the relation of implication (violation in fact presupposes prohibition). On the other hand, considered 
outside the syntagmatic centext, it appears as a semic category whose terms are both conjoining and disjoining which 
can be formulated as 


S VS non S$ 


The grouping defined as a categorisation of functions liberates, at least partially, the analysis of the order of 
syntagmatic succession : the comparative approach which Iooks for the identities may be conjoined and the 
oppositions which may be disjoined can be exercised on the ensemble of the functions in the inventory. As Lévi- 
Strauss has remarked in his criticisom of Propp, prohibition is basically the ‘‘negative transformation” of 
injunction i.e. what we have designated as ‘‘contract”. But the contract is accompanied by function which is 
reciprocal to it : the decision ofthe hero may better b: designated as ‘‘acceptance”. With this dual opposition, 
the general economy of these four functions may be precised as : 
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if 
Contrat _sstablishment of the contract, 
acceptance 
then 
prohibition 
violation 
But on the other hand. if prohibition is the negative form of the contract and if the violation is the negation 
of acceptance, we see that these four terms are the manifestation of the semic system which we may note as : 
—egither at a hyperonymic level as an articulation of a category 
A vs Ae 
—or at the hyponymic level where each of the terms manifests a categoric articulation as in a system 


—rupture of the contract. 


a a 
VS 


non 4 non a 


This theoretical homologation which enables us to conceive A as the establishment of the contract enables us now 
to re-interpret the last function of the narrative designated by Propp as ‘‘marriage”. In fact, if the entire narrative 
begins with the rupture of the contract, it is the last episode of marriage which re-establishes the broken contract. 
Marriage thus is not a simple function as presented inthe analysis of Propp but it is a contract between the 
destinateur which offers the object of search to the destinataire, and the destinataire-subject who accepts it. 
Marriage as such should be formulated in the same manner as 
contract vs acceptance 
with one difference that the contract thus concluded is consolidated by the communication of the object of desire. 


(e) The Test 
The fact that a contract can eventually be followed by functions-consequences and as such can be inscribed 
in the chain of functions, forces us to situate it within the syntagmatic schema whose part it is. 


If for an example we take the test that a hero undergoes immediately after his departure we note new weaknesses 
in the description of Propp. Thus, the analysis of the test in two functions 


assignment confrontation 
(the first function of the donor) VS (the hero’s reaction) 


is insufficient : as a contract is followed by the decision ‘of the hero, the assignment of the test can only be followed 
by its acceptance. It would be the same for what follows : the acceptance is followed by confrontation which 
ends in success: finally, the test is crowned by a function-consequence : the reception of the adijutant. 


From now on, we can say that every test (it is in this way that we would designate the syntagmatic schema 
of five functions that we have just described) has in the order of succession the following functions and 
the grouping of functions : 

A-injunction vs acceptance: 
F=confrontation vs success; 
non C—consequence. 
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If we try to apply this schema to all the tests that a narrative has—and there are several —we see that the tests are 
very unequally analysed by Propp. It is enough to make a comparative table of the tests found in a narrative that 
the weaknesses become evident immediately : 

I 











Proposed schema Qualifying test Principal test Glorifying test 
RE —— —— —  —  —"——]—…—— — —"— 
injunction the first function of the contract assignment of a 
giver task 

acceptance reaction of the hero decision of the hero — 

confrontation — fight -- 
success — victory success 
non C =conse- reception of the liquidation of recognition 
quence adjutant misfortune 


This table enables us to formulate a certain number of observations : 


(1) It makes evident a large number of redundancies that the narrative has : 
(a) first of all, the tests considered as syntagmatic schemas appear three times : they are distinct from each 
other only from the point of view of the content of their consequences; 
(b) the functional grouping constitutive of the structure of the contract which first appears in its negative 
form of A in the beginning of the narrative appears at the end as À. Moreover, it is with the contract 
A1A2A3 that each test begins: 
(c) the grouping, confrontation vs. success, which is present in all £the three tests appears, once without 
preceded by the contract. 
(2) The schema of the test is presented as a logical consecution whose nature we have to precise, and not as a 
Syntagmatic sequence because : 
(a) the grouping A and F are not always contiguous : the departure of the hero on a mission is followed 
only very late by the principal confrontation with the traitor; 
(b) the grouping A and F can be found alone, outside the schema of the test. 


(3) Ifthe functional grouping A could be condidered as a binary structure of signification, we cannot say the 
same about the grouping F whose constitution needs to be further interpreted. 


(f) The Absence of the Hero 

À superficial view of the distribution of functions in a narrative shows that its culminating point is constituted 
of the fight of the hero with the traitor. This fight, however, is situated outside the society which is struck by 
misfortune. À long sequence of the narrative is characterised by the absence of the hero that is situated between 
his departure and his unrecognised arrival. 

If we consider the. sequence more closely, we again notice the absence of the criterion of isotopy which must 
be followed by the denomination of functions. For Propp, the departure of the hero corresponds to the function 
Of return which in fact does not indicate the return of the hero but his new departure after a short stay elsewhere 
where his victorious fight with the traitor is situated. Thus, if we understand by ‘‘departure” (by designating it 
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by p ) the moment from where begins the absence of the hero, the function that is directly opposed to him asa 
positive seme in opposition to a negative seme 1s not What Propp calls ‘‘return”’, but ‘‘unrecognised arrival” (p). 


On the other hand, the moment from where begins the absence corresponds to the moment of the arrival of the 
hero atthe place of the fight ( non p ); to the moment of the arrival of the hero corresponds what Propp calls 
“return” (non p). Thus we have the following schema of the displacement of the hero; 


( 


non p non p 
We should add that between p and non p is equally situated the spatial translocation, in other words, a rapid 
displacement (d) indicated in the flow of the narrative before the fight under the form of a particular 
function is not any less symmetrically present after the fight where it is confounded with the functions ‘‘persecution” 
vs ‘‘deliverance”. We may consider that persecution vs deliverance constitute a syncretism of functions having on 
the one hand the functional pair F (which may be decomposed in confrontation vs success), and, on the other 
the rapid displacement. In the schema of absence, we must thus introduce another function (d) the displacement, 


which though effective in opposite directions, 1s not less redundant : 
_p +d+non p vs non p+d+p. 
There are two things to be noted as propose of this schema : 

1. The rapidity of displacement should probably show, at the level of narrative, the intensity of desire at 
the level of the actantial model. Considered thus, it is not a function but an aspect of it and as such is not 
pertinent in a description of functions. We are interested in it only to extricate an F, redundant within the syncretism 
of functions and also because the phenomena of syncretism registered at the level of analysis must be noted. 

2. The displacement itself, considered as a category, ‘‘leaving”” vs ‘‘returning” is interesting only to the extent 
that it signals the solitude of the hero and:.his stay elsewhere without any relation with the hero of the narrative. The 
studies of D. Paulme and of L. Sebag have precised the significance of this typological disjunction : the 
stay of the hero is either underground or on water or in the air; at times, it is situated in the kingdom of the dead 
and, at others, of the gods. The problem seems to be both complex and simple, in any case, too complex to be 
treated in the framework of folktale whose axiologic investment is insufficient. Thus, we can provisionally consider 
the absence of the hero as a category of deictic expression which is redundant with the function of mediation of the 


hero which we shall discuss later. 


(g) Alienation and Reintegration 

The readers of Propp must have noted that he clearly distinguishes in his description the first nine functions and 
writes them with the help of Greek letters to constitute a sort of entry into the corpus (material) of narrative. We 
know already the role that the first three functions (absence, prohibition, violation) have for which the equivalences 
were found within and at the end of the narrative. Thus, we have to consider onlv the three pairs of functions which 


constitute this ‘‘introduction’’ : 


enquiry VS information, 
deception vs submission, 
treachery vs misfortune. 
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We may note that at first this sequence appears as à succession of misfortunes presenting itself, following the 
violation of established order which appears as a negative series to which it corresponds, according to the principle 
of symmetry which has appeared already in the preceding attempt as a positive series. 


The first pair of the functions, enquiry vs information, appears to be inscribed in the framework of general 
conception of communication and may be translated more simply by 
interrogation vs response. 
To the linguistie communication thus decomposed seem to correspond in the rest of the narrative two different 
functions : | 
mark vs recognition, 
which can, though formulated in another type of signifiers, be interpreted as 
emission (of a sign) vs reception (of this sign), 
the two symmetrical functions constitute the act of positive communication while the functional pair 
interrogation vs response 
appears to be constitutive of a sort of negative communication. 

If we take account of the procedure of selection current in the mythical manifestation, in the first case. it is a 
matter of the deliverance of message-object and, in the second, that of its extortion. This observed symmetry, 
however, needs to be further confirmed by the comportment, which we consider to be symmetrical, of the two other 
remaining functional pairs. 

In the final part of the narrative, the recognition of the hero is followed by a revelation of the traitor who finds 
himself to be demasked. If the traitor is demasked, it means that he had a mask, and, in fact, even though the 
descriptive lexeme, deception, does not indicate it clearly, Propp does not fail to underline the fact that a traitor, to 
deceive the hero, is always presented as disguised. The opposition between deception and revelation of the traitor is 
thus precised. 

As to the second function of the pair, the submission of the hero, it also makes the hero appear, even though 
not so clearly, as wearing a mask. In fact, the hero at this stage of the narrative 1s very often presented as a simple 
idiot of the village who is easily deceived or, in some cases, who sleeps while the traitor is operating; in a word, it is 
clearly a reference to the non-revealed hero. To this camouflaged manifestation of the hero corresponds, at the end of 
the narrative, his transfiguration : the hero appears in all his splendour wearing royal robes; he manifests his veritable 
nature of the hero. As such, we understand the functions of the beginning and the end; one may say that to the 
manifestation of the disguised traitor and the hero, who hide themselves, corresponds the revelation of their veritable 
nature. In spite of the difficulty in the lexemic formulation of the functions, the hypothesis 1s confirmed : the initial 
negative functions £o side by side the terminal positive functions. 


It is impossible not to remark a sort of a crescendo in the progression of functional pairs. The negative 
communication i.e. the extortion of information, is followed by treachery, accomplished under the form of theft or 
a break. The third pair of functions resembles more and more, from the point of view of their structural status, 
the first pair. In fact, the two sequences have this in common that in both the cases, an object, a message or a 
symbolic representation of the Good changes hands and is passed trom the hero (from his family or his people) on 
to the traitor. In the intercalair pair of functions, this transfer, if it is there, is less visible : it is only the comparison 
with the first test that the hero is submitted to, and whose result is the reception of the adjutant 1.e. the vigour that 
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qualifies him as a hero, that enables us to understand what changes hands during the PERS of deception—what 
is revealed by the traitor is in a way the heroic nature of the hero. 

We see that the structural status of the initial and the final sequence of the narrative, each characterised by a 
tripple redundance of functional pairs, is becoming more precise: it refers clearly to the common structure of 
communication (i. e. of exchange) comporting the transmission of an object : object-message, object-vigour and 
object-good; the initial sequence appears as a redundant series of the sufferings of the hero and his people while the 
final sequence consists of a parallel series of acquisition affected by the hero. 

Treachery vs misfortune constitute a functional pair of negative exchange but at the end of the narrative the 
things are a bit more complicated : to the treachery corresponds the punishment of the traitor but misfortune is 
liquidated, in a redundant manner. by the restitution of the Good to the Community at first, and the victory over the 
traitor and by the compensation to the hero later, by marriage. 

Now, we must resume all our analyses by introducing the symbolic notation. We may designate by C the six 
pairs of functions that we have just analysed : their numbering in €,, C,, Cy implies that the repetition of €, the 
invariant character of their status of communication, and the nos. 1, 2, 3 represent its variable objects. 

Let us consider, on the other hand, the initial series of functions as a negative transformation of the terminal 
series by designating these initial functions as C,. C,, C3. As the capital C always designates a category susceptible 
of a semic articulation c vs non c, we would have the following symbolic representations of these two parallel and 
inverse series : 

















C—— Ce 
1 LULL 
non cC, non c; 
GC, =—— e 
dus 2 ET nr 
non c; non c; 
SE Ca Ca 
CRE — 2“ Cs= 
non Cs non C3 


Following this, we can give conventionally, to these initial series, the name of alienation and to the terminal series 
that of reintegration. 


(h) The Tests and their Consequences 
At this stage of the analysis we may already envisage the interpretation of the consequences and the tests. The 
tests which are three in number, have two pairs of functions each noted by A and F and a solitary function 
considered as a particular sequence specifying each test. They are presented, according to the order of the narrative as 
the reception of the adjutant, 
the liquidation of misfortune, 
the recognition. 
The fact that all the functions with the exception of these three can be organised in pairs. the solitary status of 
consequences Should be problematic. 
The analysis of the two sequences of alienation and reintegration enables us, however, to understand the 
consequences, Thus, to begin with the consequence of the principal test, the liquidation of misfortune appears as a 
positive function (non c;) opposing its negative transformation which is misfortune (noa es). Similarly, the recognition 
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appears as a reception of the message (non c,) opposing its positive seme which is marked (c,) and information 
(communication of the message [non c,]. As to the reception of the adjutant whichis a consequence of the 


qualifying test, we have already seen What it does during the lack of the heroic energy that is represented by the 
submission (non €, VS non c,). 


This integration of consequences in the sequences alienation and reintegration helps us better understand the 
significance of the tests themselves : their role lies in aullifying the bad effects of alienation which itself is a result of 
the violation of the established order. 


(i) The Results of Reduction 


The first part of this analysis which consists of a sort of a correction of the reduction of functions is thus 
. completed and we can present, in a schematic form, the reduced and definitive inventory of the functions of 
the narrative. 


Rupture of order Reintegration 
and and the 
Alienation Principal Test Restitution of order 


À C1 C, Cs p À, p, (A, +F,+non c;) d nonp, (F,+c, +non c;) non p, d F;p,(A,+F, non c;)C,;C; A(non c;) 
Qualification Quest Re-quest 


A=contract (contract vs acceptance) 
F=fight (confrontation vs victory) 
C=communication (emission vs reception) 
p=presence 

d=rapid displacement 


| 


2. Interpretations and Definitions 


(a) Achronic and Diachronic Elements of the Narrative 


The preceding schema represents a reduced inventory ofthe functions. This reduction was possible only by 
taking a certain liberty with the very definition of the narrative which, according to Propp, must present an 
obligatory order of succession. 


The reduction that we have operated has, on the other hand, required a paradigmatic and achronic interpretation 
of the relations between functions : the pairing of functions, in fact, is valid only if the relation of implication 


nons > S 
can be transformed in the semic content of the paired functions, from a relation of disjunction into 
S VS non, 
enabling us to comprehend the functional pair as an elementary structure of signification. 


This paradigmatic interpretation which is the very condition of understanding the signification of a narrative in 
its totality, then enabled us to find, this time. independent of the order of the syntagmatic succession, larger units of 
signification whose terms are made of the semic categories manifested in the functions taken individually. The 
constitutive relation of these units is equally that of disjunction. All the same, to make a distinction between the 
two structural levels. we have noted, on the one hand, with the help of capital letters, the fact that the terms which 
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they constitute are already the categories, on the other, with the help ofthe superposed sign of negation, their 
negative terms. This procedure, if we look carefully, is nothing but a reduction of functions of the functional 
categories, followed at the second stage, by their homologation. It enabled us to extricate the flow of the narrative 
and from the abstraction made from their redundance, the two homologued functional structures : 
A vs A 
and 
CEVSUE, 
and foresee the possibility of interpreting the narrative as a simple achronic structure. 
Thus, if there is no diachronic residue left, every narrative would be reduced to a simple structure under the 
form of a functional pair 
confrontation vs success, 
that we have noted by F and have designated as ‘fight’ and which does not let itself be transformed into an 


elementary semic category. 


(b) The Diachronic Status of the Test 

The functional pair F has an unusual character from two points of view : not only it cannot be interpreted as 
a category of semic opposition but it appears as the only solitary asymmetrical functional sequence 1.e. it is never 
presented in the narrative under its negative form. 

On the other hand, F enters, as a constitutive element, into a diachronic sequence, that we have designated as 
‘‘test””’ and which is composed of 

ATE-FC. 

Thus, the test could be considered as the irreducible nucleus which takes into account the definition of narrative 

as a diachrony. A few remarks which precise this diachronic status may be formulated now. 


1. The relation between À and F can be considered a relation of consecution and not a relation of 
necessary implication. In fact, À or À can be found alone in the narrative without involving necessarily the 
appearance of F : À thus does not presuppose F. On the other hand, F may be present in the narrative without 
being preceded by A : thus F does not presuppose A. 

This would mean that the sequence, test, 1f it characterises the narrative as a consecution, does not impose this 
consecution which Propp had considered to be obligatory. On the contrary, the test constitutes in this sense a 
certain manifestation of liberty. and if it appears as a frozen sequence, it is not due to the internal relations of 
causality but to the redundance that freezes it as a form, conferring on it, as a supplementary mythical connotation. 
the significance of the affirmation of the liberty of the hero. 


2, If the relation between A and F is a relation of consecution. it must not be identified with the relation that 


is manifested with the help of the signifier, ‘contiguity.”” The consecution voluntarily admits separation and we 
see that the principal test separates these two functional pairs À and F making a narrative a more unified whole. 


3. However, what confers to the free consecution of A-+F the diachronic structural status, is the necessary 
consequence which follows from this liberty of meeting. The consequence, in fact, is necessary; it presupposes the 
existence of A+F : we see this clearly in the liroric flow of certain narratives where the adjutant can be attributed 
to the hero even when the narrative does not mention this test which precedes this transfer. Test thus is not an 
invitation to the consecution of A and F sanctioned by the appearance of the consequence non c. As such, if test 
has a specific diachronic status, it also maintains a certain parallelism with the actantial model defined previously. 
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In fact, not only the six actants are found implicated in the test, but the categories, having permitted the 
articulation of the actantial model, also find their equivalents in the test. Thus, to the category of communication 
corresponds the structure of the contract. The functional pair F, in turn, manifests under the form of fight, the 
opposition of the forces of the adjutant (that the hero has) and the opposing. As to the consequence, we see that 
it represents under different forms the acquisition of the object of desire by the subject. 

It is to be noted that of the three tests which the narrative has : 

the qualifving test, 

the principal test, 

the glorifying test, 
only the last two present the one-to-one correspondence between the functions that they imply and the actants of 
the narrative. As for the first test whose consequence is the qualification of the hero for the decisive tests, it presents 
by its F only a simulated fight i.e. symbolic where the destinateur plays the role of the opposing. 


(e) The Dramatic Outcome of the Narrative 

If the test alone constitutes the diachronic definition of the narrative, the temporal flow has a certain number 
of procedures which constitute the elements of the knowledge of the action of the narrative. This knowledge of the 
action which is constitutive of the secondary elaboration of the narrative (known as intrigue, suspense, outcome, 
and dramatic tension) can be defined by the separation of functions i.e. by the distance in the interlinking of functions 
which constitutes the narrative and the semic contents which belong to the same structure of signification. 


Thus, to the seme, ronc; (misfortune) corresponds, at an interval of fifteen functions, the seme, 
non c3 (the liquidation of this misfortune). It is not necessary to comment on this misfortune which is designated 
by Souriau as an intolerable situation that creates needs and promotes action. Once this negative seme is posed, 
the narrative would tend to find the positive seme which is the liquidation of misfortune. The outcome of the 
separation Of non cs VS on c4 can be called ‘‘Quest”’. 

At the very moment when we have the outcome, quest, a new seme c, (mark)is posed : the outcome that 
moves towards the realisation of the contrary seme, non c, (recognition), even though its tension does not appear to 
be much because of its positive character (and non-negative as in the case of ‘‘quest”) of the sought after seme can 
be called ‘‘re-quest”’ i.e. a demand for recognition by the hero. 

As to the third outcome of ‘‘qualifications” which unites, none, to non c,, if it appears to be weak, it 1s only 
because the qualification of the hero announces its victory without realising it. Its structure, however, is the same 
as that of the outcome, ‘‘quest”’ and as to these two, they constitute the redundant outcome that the intrigue 
develops. | 

We would consider as principal outcome the functional separations whose seme ad quem constitutes, at the 
same time, the consequence of the test. Because in this way, the outcomes are integrated in the very: structure of 
the test and subsidiarily form a part of its definition. On the other hand, we would consider secondary and non- 
pertinent, the outcomes which are constituted of separated semic oppositions but whose seme, ad quo, does not 
precede the consequence of the test. 


(d) The Two Interpretations of the Narrative 
The test that defines the narrative diachronically and constitutes its nucleus is far from exhausting. In fact, 
with the exception of the fight (F), the other constitutive elements ofthe test are only formally present in the 
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test : their semantic investment, their signification—which would also be the signification of the test—are derived 
only from the context 1.e. from the sequences of the narrative which precede or which follow the test. 


E. Souriau defines in a very simple way the general economy of a play : to a situation of the beginning which 1s 
more or less calm corresponds a situation at the end of the play which is more or less permanent; between these 
two something happens. We already know this ‘something’ which happens in the middle of the narrative but the 
significance of the narrative would be completed only in the permanence of the beginning and the end. 


The two sequences —initial and final of the narrative are constituted of two semic categories under their positive 
or negative form : 

Initial Sequences Final Sequences 

A+C C+A 

If we consider that these two sequences contain the essential semantic investment of the narrative, it is their 
reading which must give the key to the signification of the folktale. The things are, however, complicated from 
the fact that following the type of envisaged relations, a dual reading is possible. The first would consist of the 
achronic apprehension of the terms under the form of categories and in the establishment of the correlation between 
the two categories : 


ee 


À: fe Ces 


7m 


À 
it would mean that the existence of the contract (of the established order) corresponds to the absence of the 
contract (of order) as alienation corresponds to the full realisation of values. 

The second reading, taking account of the temporal disposition of the terms would force us to consider them 
as implicated with each other : 

(A>C) — (C7A), 
which may be commented as follows : in a world without law the values are reversed: the restitution of these values 
renders possible the return to the rule of law. 

We see that these two formulations, in spite of the identity of the terms, are quite different. 

(e) The Achronic Signification of the Narrative 

The first formulation 1s presented as correlating two orders which apparently belong to two different domains : 

(1) The Social domain : the order of law and the contractual organisation of the society. 

(2) The individual or inter-individual domain : the existence or the possession of the individual values with 
the help of inter-human communication. 

The paradigmatic apprehension of the narrative, consequently, establishes the existence of the correlation within 
the two domains, between the state of the individual and that of the society. We see that as such the narrative 
manifests only the rapports which exist at the level of collective axiology where the narrative is only one form of 
manifestation amongst other possible forms. The folktale, in this sense, is nothing but a particular incarnation of 
certain structures of signification which may be anterior to it, and which are, most probably, redundant in the 
social discourse. 

The correlation thus enables us to understand the narrative as a structure of simple signification. As to the 
“correlation” itself, considered as a relation, it is essentially an affirmation of the existence of relation; expressed, 
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as soon as it 1s a question of verbalising it, by the conjunction as, it establishes the conjunctive relation between the 
terms of proportion. 

We must now consider more closely the terms of correlation to see how we can, in spite of the absence of the 
axiologic context, enrich the interpretation of the significance of the folktales. 

Let us first take the second part of the proportion, referring ourselves to the individual domains. At the time 
of reduction, we interpreted each € as a process of communication characterised by the transmission of a symbolic 
object. The communication was then specified according to the object transmitted, each variable object being 
indicated by a different number : 1, 2, 3. It is not necessary to insist—this fact is well known in anthropology—on 
the mythical model of the presentation of values which is the object in communication it is more interesting to 
attempt at understanding its nature. 

1) In the case of €C,, the object of communication is a message, a sort of frozen speech and, as such, 
transmissible. By constituting the key to knowledge and recognition, the object-message could be considered as a 
formulation of the modality of ‘‘knowledge” on the plane of mythical manifestation. 

2) In the case of C,, it is a matter of the transmission of vigour which deprives man of the necessary energy 
for action, or, on the contrary, attributes itto him. The object-vigour would be a mythical equivalent of the 
modality of ‘‘power'’. 

3) In the case of C,. the communication consists of the transfer of the object of desire which consequently 
corresponds to the modality of ‘will’. 

Without pronouncing judgement for the moment on the nature of the correlation between the values cons- 
titutive of the actantial model, the existence of this correlation confirms the character of great generality which 
both of them have. 

Thus, we see that the terms alienation and reintegration of the values with which we have designated the 
sequence of the narrative € C C and CCC could be justified, to some extent, with new precisions. 

To resume, we can say that the second part of the structural proportion poses, in fact, an alternative between 
the alienated man and the man who is enjoying values to the maximum. 

As far as the first part of the proportion is concerned, itis both simple and complex. The status of À that 
we have defined as a social contract also seems at first to be a form of communication : the destinateur pushes the 
destinataire to act: the destinataire accepts the injunction. Thus, it is a matter of a freely accepted obligation. In the 
case, of À. the destinateur forbids the destinataire to act which is obviously a negative tansformation of a, of 
injunction, which is an invitation to do (and notto not do). The contract here is of negative order depriving man 
of the possibilities of action. 

On the other hand, to the acceptance corresponds the violation which, if it is a form of negation of acceptance, 
is however, not entirely negative because it comports the will to act in opposition to that of prohibition which 1s 
a forbiddance of action. Violation thus is an ambiguous term : 

a) with rapport to acceptance, it is the negation of acceptance : 

non à VS non a ; | 
b) with rapport to prohibition which is a negation of injunction (order to act), itis a negation of negation 
(negation of the order of not acting); thus, 
& vs —(à). 
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In other words, the negation of negation is a sort of affirmation : 

— (3) = a. 
This would mean that violation is a sort of injunction. However, paradoxical at first it may seem, the deduction 
is theoretically valid as long as we limit ourselves to the conversion of the functions alone without taking into 
account the actants. The consideration of the actants elucidates this paradox : violation, of course, is an injunction 
which comports negation of the destinateur and substitutes for him the destinataire. In fact, the identification of 
the destinateur with destinataire in the function of injunction seems to constitute the very definition of will, of the 
voluntary act. As such, we see that 1f 

A vs A 
is the opposition between the establishment of the social contract and its break, the contract acquires another 
positive signification : the affirmation of the liberty of the individual. Consequently, the alternative that the 
narrative presents us with is the choice between the freedom of the individual (1. e. the absence of the contract) and 
the accepted social contract. It is only after this complementary analysis that appears the veritable signification of 
the folktale which is like the myth—Lévi-Strauss has presented it well and confirmed—a presentation of contradic- 
tions and choices which are equally impossible and unsatisfying. 


In the context of Russian folktale, this mythical contradiction may be formulated as follows : the corollary of | 
individual liberty is alienation; the reintegration of values must be paid by the installation of the order, that 15. 
by renouncing this liberty. 


We must see now how a narrative attempts at resolving th1s contradiction. 
(f) The Transformational Model 


It is obvious that the analysis of the narrative may lead to two different definitions. 


The first definition is of diachronic order. The narrative is reduced, in fact, to the sequence of test manifesting 
in a discourse an anthropomorphic actantial model and, in a Way, the significations are presented as a succession 
of human comportments (or para-human comportments). These comportments as we have seen imply both the 
temporal succession (which is neither contiguity nor logical implication) and a freedom of succession 1. e. the two 
attributes with which one generally defines history : irreversibility and choice. We also saw that this irreversible 
choice (F after A) comports a consequence and as such gives to man, engaged in the historical process, the 
consecration of responsibility. Thus, the elementary diachronic sequence of narrative comports in its definition all 
the attributes of historical activity of man which is irreversible, free and responsible. 


Such an interpretation of the test enables us to consider it as a figurative model i. e. as an organised ensemble 
of mythical comportments taking into account the historical transformations which are veritably diachronical and 
the analysis of the narrative, followed in this direction, ends up conceiving as possible the description of 
the transformational models and, seen from this angle, the role of the test is clearly precised : it takes a structure 
of a given content : 





non a non c 


and transforms it by a mythical operation whose terms have to be considered in a structure of content which is 
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different from the first structure : 
a _. C 
non a 7 nonc 
Even a superficial comparison of the two structures before and after the transformation seems to consist of 
the suppression of negative signs of a structure on which it is exercised; in other words, in a metalinguistic approach 
which is the denegation of negation and which results in the appearance of assertion. 


If it is so, we can try to envisage now the elements of the schemas of the test which are not yet analysed. We 
have seen that each of the three tests of the narrative has a particular consequence : non c;, non c;,, and non c; 
and that the consequences are not only the results of the tests but at the same time the positive terms of semic 
categories whose negative terms are present, under the form of the antecedents, in the structure that the test 
transforms. Consequently, the fight (F)—the only functional pair which cannot be analysed in achronic structure 
and which immediately precedes, under its positive form, the appearance of the term belonging to the structure which 
one wants to transform—must take into account the transformation itself. 


The fight appears first as a confrontation between the adjutant and the opposing 1. e. as a manifestation which 
is functional, dynamic and anthropomorphic, of what may be considered as the two terms—positive and negative — 
of the structure of complex signification. The confrontation is immediately followed by the function, “success” 
which signifies the victory of the adjutant over the opposing i.e. the destruction of the negative term in favour of the 
only positive term. The fight, interpreted as such could very well be the mythical representation of the break of the 
complex structure i.e. of this metalinguistic operation where the denegation of negative term leaves only the positive 
term of the elementary structure. Whatever it may be, the fight appears as an expression of metalinguistic activity in 
the sense that it does not have a proper content. On the contrary, it stands on the contents of the consequence which 
as we have seen is manifested separately, independent of the fight. 

But the consequence does not emerge from the fight alone; it belongs equally to the partial contract established 
before the fight which also constitutes the test : the consequence thus is the sanction of the contract, the proof of its 
realisation, and implies a partial re-establishment of the global broken contract. Without waiting for the linguistic 
interpretation of the assertive judgement which we would take up later, we would, however, say that the test, con- 
sidered as a figurative expression of the transformational model, introduces a diachronic dimension which, while 
opposing the axiologic contents invested in the structures which precede it and which also follow it takes into 


account at the same time their transformation. 








(g) The Narrative as Mediation 

It is obvious that the narrative and more specifically the Russian folktale, submitted to functional analysis to 
determine the nature of relations between functions within a discursive manifestation, is susceptible of a dual inter- 
pretation presenting the existence of two types of immanent models : the first takes account of the constitutional 
model which may seem to be a protocolair form of the organisation of contradictory axiologic contents presented as 
unsatisfying and inevitable; the second, on the contrary, explains the existence of a transformational model which 
offers an ideological solution and a possibility of the transformation of the invested contents. 

This possibility of a dual interpretation underlines a large number of contradictions Which a narrative may have. 
It is both the affirmation of a permanence and the possibilities of change, affirmation which is necessary and the 
freedom which breaks or re-establishes this order. These contradictions. however, are not visible to a naked eye; on 
the contrary, the narrative gives the impression of an equilibrium and neutralised contradictions. It is in this 
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perspective that it appears essentially in its role of mediation or one may say, of multiple mediations : mediations 
between structure and comportment, between permanence and history, between society and individual. 


It is possible, by an over-generalisation, to group this genre of narratives into two classes : the narratives of the 
accepted present order and the narrative of the re/used present order. In the first case, the point of departure lies in 
the contestation of a certain existing order and the need to justify and explain this order. The order which resists 
and which surpasses man because it is a social or natural order (the existence of day and night, of summer and 
winter, of men and women, of young and old, of agriculturists and hunters, etc.) and is explained at the level of 
man : the quest of the tests are the human comportments which have installed this or that order. The mediation of 
the narrative consists of ‘‘humanising the world” and to give to it an individual and eventful dimension. The world 
is justified by man, the man who is integrated in the world. 


In the second case, the existing order is considered to be imperfect, man to be alienated, the situation to be 
intolerable. The schema of the narrative is thus projected as an archetype of mediation, as a promise of salvation : 
it 1S necessary that man, the individual, takes charge ofthe destiny of the world, and transforms it by a succession 
Of fights and tests. The model that the narrative presents thus takes account of the different forms of soterism by 


proposing a solution for every intolerable situation of misfortune. 


This introduction of history, whether it is explanatory or projective, cyclic or open, presents a supplementary 
interest in analysis by enabling us to pose the question of the value and the importance of the models as they 


appeared following the description of the Russiar folktales. 


VI 
SEMANTICS, SEMIOTICS AND SEMIOLOGY 


[. /ntroduction 

1.1 Vocation for Universality 

We hear these days, in certain milieux, of a kind of linguistic imperialism. Even though the linguists themselves 
have nothing to do withit, linguistics appears at times as a menace and at others as a promise. Following the 
disciplines of the concerned individuals, either the methodological possibilities of linguistices are over-estimated or 
one sees there only an excess of a passing mode. 

The solicitations that the linguist is exposed to and also the reservations which are inspired by them sometimes 
provoke a schism within the community; to take an interesting expression of André Martinet, there is at present a 
‘linguistic’ linguistics and a ‘non-linguistic’ linguistics. 

If we consider it seriousiy, we should not be surprised atthis conception which 1s very frequent amongst the 
linguists across Atlantics according to which the royal path of linguistics of the last hundred years passes from 
Schleicher to Bloomfield and then to Chomsky. The tendency to Keep in parentheses the teachings of Saussure and 
Hjelmslev, not to mention Jakobson, is based in reality on something more basic than just a regional perspective that 
one might want to attach to it. Neither Saussure nor Hjelmslev, nor Jakobson, nor the ensemble of the Saussurian 
tradition has ever closeted itself in the linguistie domain in the strict sense of the term. The metaphors of Saussure 
which continue to strike our imagination, the game of chess, the ‘recto’ and the ‘verso’ of a paper, the train to Paris, 
are all extra-linguistic and, for him, the description of natural languages 1s only a specific task situated within a vast 
semiology. L. Hjelmslev who completes and formalises the Saussurian theory situates himself well beyond the prob- 
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lematics of the natural languages : undoubtedly, they have a definite status, they constitute a domain of privileged 
reflexion, but his theory of langage is, in fact, a theory of the scientific knowledge of the objects called langages (and 
not langues). The misunderstanding persists and it is wrong to continue to accuse Hjelmslev of ‘glossematics’ 
evaluated in terms of efficiency : the glossemes are for him only ‘‘the minimal forms that a theory helps us to establish 
as the bases of explanation”; these are consequently, very general epistemological concepts and are not the units of 
natural languages. From its very first formulations, the linguistic theory affirms its vocation for universality. 


1.2 Structuralism and Dialectics 


The paradox of this non-linguistic’ linguistics continues : its leader in France, Claude Lévi-Strauss, is not even 
a linguist, and the theory of langage, known under the name of ‘structuralism’ has for him, a place reserved earlier 
for the methodology of dialectics. Since then, it is not surprising that in a thoroughly ‘‘upsetting revision” of today, 
Saussure is invoked as a great philosopher of history (Merleau-Ponty) and Marx is considered as a precursor of 
structuralism. 


It is obvious that on the plane of diachrony (and of history) the Hegelian dialectics played, in the 19th century, 
the same role of epistemological catalyser that is at present attributed to structuralism, finding in it the only way of 
determining the totalities and proceeding with their analyses. In a way, the old echos of the debates of former days 
reappear with necessary transpositions, and present the same essential problems. Are the structures we describe ‘real’ 
or constructed’ ? Do they exist in things or in conscience ? 


1.3 Langue and Langages 


The ambiguity that French had until now succeeded in avoiding with the help of the opposition between langue 
and langage, but which reappears again in linguistics, does not lie only in this denominative polysemy. The theory 
Of ‘langage’ is thus developed naturally from the considerations on the status of natural languages, the concrete 
linguistic researches nourish it then with the generalisation of their procedures and methods: but on the other hand, 
the natural languages need a theory which prescribes and founds the essential procedures of their description. At 
least two languages, a natural language that we propose to describe and an artificial language in which the theoretical 
conditions of this description are formulated, are thus necessary so that their confrontation results in a third language 
which is a specific language described in its structure and its functioning. An itinerary, with several linguistic proce- 
dures, must be arrived at so that we have finally at its horizon, the object of knowledge. To exercise the function 
of a linguist, even in the most strict sense of the term, is to deal with several languages at the same time. 

II. The Linguistic Theory and the Semantic Universe 
2.1 The Scientific Subject —Semiotics 

An epistemology whose source is in the refiection on language can only present, perhaps in slightly different 
terms, the problem of the scientific status of the object of knowledge and its relations with its subject. In this 
perspective, to say that the scientific objects are languages would consist of situating them midway between the reality 
that we want to know and the theory that organises its knowledge. We see that on the one hand, science would not 
be a language sui generis if it were not the ensemble of propositions of the scholars on the world. If it is unmotivated 
completely, we do not see how it could pretend to be TRUE in whatever manner it may be. Science on the other 
hand, is not an adhesion to the reality of the world but a prospection of the reality, an effort at its INTELLIGIBI- 
LITY in the etymological sense of the word. Science is language only in the sense that it is understood as a lieu of 
mediation, as a screen on which are drawn the intelligible forms of the world. Then onwards, knowledge ceases to 
be subjective, without residing, however. in the ‘real’ objects. 
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The very notion of the scientific object requires to be formulated otherwise : neither the LANGUES-OBJECTS — 
in the sense this term indicates a logical or genetic priority—nor the TERMS-OBJECTS—the signs by means of which 
the external or the internal world is manifested before us—are objects and constitute the objects of science. 
Neither the ensemble of vegetation is the object of botany, nor the ensemble of the words of a natural language 
constitutes the object of its description. Whether they are words, concepts, or algebraic symbols, the terms-objects 
are not defined except by the realisation of the relations of the points of criss-crossing of the prospective categories 
of knowledge, and in its final analysis, science is indifferent to their proper nature. 


The term language even if it is defined as a system of relations continues to be a cause of confusion. Since it 
serves to designate the scientific object and the subjective notions of the researcher, we can replace it with that of 
SEMIOTICS, defined by paraphrasing Hjelmslev as ‘‘a hierarchy which can be submitted to analysis and whose 
elements can be determined by reciprocal relations (and by commutation)”. Thus, each specific science has for 
its object a specific semiotics, the totality of the semiotics being aimed at by the Knowledge in its ensemble. 


2.2 Semiotics and Description 


If we consider closely, the Hjelmslavian definition clearly states that semiotics, of whatever type it may be, exists 
only implicitly, and that it exists only as a possibility of description : the description i.e. the approach to knowledge 
is alone susceptible of provoking it to the manifest existence. Thus, a reciprocal presupposition brings semiotics to 
description : semiotics does not exist as an object by itself, as a reality to be described; description, on the other hand. 
is not possible unless there is something to be déscribed. 


The progress of knowledge then, may follow two paths : (1) they are manifest under the form of a horizontal 
extension by instauration and by annexation by the science of the new semiotics : the ultimate aim of science, in this 
case, is the establishment of the isotopy between the dimensions of the semantic universe and that of the scientific 


universe; 


(2) but they also appear as an ensemble of vertical constructions under the form of the analysis of semiotics 
which have already been described : given that the description cannot be conceived in a way other than as the secre- 
tion of a new language, it can become the object of a new description whose aim would at times be to refine the 
tools of description, at others, to correct the first description. 


This vertical progress, the price of our imprisonment in the spoken universe affects the theory of language itself. 
Even conceived as a general theory, operating, for its internal articulation, with the postulates and the concepts. 
common to all the specific scientific theories, it cannot be something other than a semiotics and, as such, susceptible 
of a new description. Thus, one of the main points of the theory of language lies in the fact that it has, amongst 
its premises, the requirement of its own surpassing. In spite of its pretended static character, it is thus more open to 
progress than certain epistemologies which claim to be dynamic. 


2.3 The Homogeneity of the Linguistic Level 


The fact that all types of semiotics is a system of relation and that it is indifferent to the nature of the terms- 
objects (—of signs) simplifies, apparently, the problem of the homogeneity of description : in fact, it can be conceived 
as the construction of network of relations with the help of the denominations, both of the stated relations and of 
the point of intersection or of disjunction where the concepts are situated. An explicit terminology would thus be 


substituted for implicit relations. 
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If this is the ideal image of description, it would be wrong to ignore that its path is studded with obstacles. 
The terms-objects are, it is true, excluded from the terminology once it has been completed, but all the same it is from 
these terms-objects that begins the description which looks for establishing relations. It has been said that the terms- 
objects can be translated in any natural language: in fact, they are generally already present before the description 
and one cannot be certain before they have been defined by the relations in which they are involved, that we have 
two expressions equivalent to one single term-object. The fact is that the denomination of the objects of the world. 
Within a given language, is almost always accompanied by a classification that an implicit semiotics has already taken 
care of and has analysed the part of the world that it has covered. There are thus two possibilities for the researcher 
especially when it is a matter of semiotic levels close to the reality of the sensitive world : 

(1) either keep the terms-objects as ‘‘proper noun’”’, as simple denominations of figures of the world and abstract 


the implicit semiotics which organises them; 

(2) or, render this semiotics clearly manifest : taking a semiotic domain which is still uncovered. painting for 
example —its description has not yet been attempted systematically—we see that it is susceptible of a dual description. 
either answering the question what is painting, ‘‘in itself ”, or, what it 1s for a given cultural community. 


In both cases, the description will be made with the help of a natural language (or with the help of a code 
derived from it). The affirmation that the scientific object or languages 1s thus not of metaphoric order (even if a 
definition is then substituted for the metaphor) : they are so because of their origin and their status. Even if the 
scientific language is entirely constructed i. e. even if its denominations are completely unmotivated and are based 
only on their definitions, it has its proper grammar ( = its logic); the scientific language is taken care of in the 
process of communication by the semantic categories of natural languages which deform it at every moment by 
adding new elements of signification to its content. This dual interference, that of the two systems of relations, of 
the two modes of functioning confers on the scientific languages a certain fragility. 


This does not mean that these inconveniences be not followed by an essential advantage : the universality of 
the linguistic level where knowledge is situated guarantees both the homogeneity of the corpus to be described and 


the comparability of the procedures of description. 


2.4 The Description 

The fact that one can thus affirm the existence of the unique place where the different procedures of description 
are situated enables us to conceive. at a certain level of generality, a comparative study of the ‘‘methodologies” and 
even consider the possibility of a model which would include them all. In the perspective of a linguistic theory that 
postulates the articulation of language in a paradigmatics and a syntagmatics, the totality of the procedures of 
description would furnish the syntagmatic side to the scientific theory which 1s considered as a paradigmatics, as the 
last realisation of the description at a given moment. The task of scientific thought, this language which is both 
interior and exterior, apprehended in its functioning and productivity, thus ceases to be the anti-chamber of the 
scientific theory and becomes its constitutive part. The description, the fact of describing and its result, thus involves 
two terms, imperfective and perfective —of the aspectual category which refers to the axis of knowledge. 


2.5 The Scientific Universe and its Limits 
The preceding observations enable us to summarise the linguistic conception that one can have of the scientific 


universe : 
(1) It is co-extensive with the semantic universe, cut into specific semiotics, each defined as a relational hierarchy. 
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(2) A semiotics can be considered as such only to the extent that a description for it 1s postulated. 


(3) The description involving the translation (or the re-use) of the terms-objects into linguistic signs and the 
denomination of the relational categories and their consequences which are the concepts, confers a 
homogeneous status to all the scientific objects, while introducing in it a number of ambiguities due to 
interference of several languages. 


(4) The description which is thus identified with the construction of a new language is necessarily situated at a 
certain strategic level of generality : it follows that once completed, it recovers a number of terms-objects (or 
their parts) which were not submitted to analysis and which have at the same time a certain number of 
concepts which, though indispensable for the description, could not be defined in the context of the semiotics 


treated here. Consequently, each description can be submitted to a new description which is hierachically 
superior to it. 


The scientific universe envisaged thus appears as a hierarchy of semiotics, dominated by a general theory, 
susceptible of analysis which may be surpassed. Below this hierarchy are found the domains of signification which 
have semiotic vocation that can be designated, anterior to their annexation by the science, as semantic micro-universes. 
And, at the top is situated the meta-theory which is also a semiotics but is distinguished by a feature of others which 
are hierarchically inferior to it: though like others it has a certain number of unanalysed concepts, it does not 
dispose of, at any moment of history considered here, any meta-semiotics which is susceptible of taking account of it. 


If we accept that we can consider as scientific a semiotics that can be justified with the help of an isotopic meta- 
semiotics. the scientific meta-theory can hardly be considered as scientific. The name, SEMANTIC THEORY, 
underlining by this terminological distinction its specific character, would probably be more appropriate : one tan 
thus say that the scientific universe, made of juxtapositions and superpositions of semiotics is situated between the 
semantic universe and the semantic theory and each of them can be submitted to description. 

III Paradigmatic Models 
3.1 The Sciences of Nature and the Sciences of Man 


The preceding consideration tried to precise the conditions in which a minimum scientific status could be 
attributed to a given semiotic description, avoiding carefully the introduction of criteria which are either only for 
the exact sciences or the sciences of nature and would exclude from the scientific universe the sciences of man. 


The problem of their dichotomy is, however, not less important. In fact, to the extent the theory of language 
identified with general epistemology refuses to consider the terms-objects and their collections as objects of knowledge, 
the words. nature and man. do-not have any significance or at least their opposition is no more suficient to 
establish the separation of the domains of nature and man. The division of sciencés can thus be based only on 
the structural or procedural properties of the envisaged semiotics. 


Without pretending to give a solution to this highly controversial question, one can, all the same, try to extricate 
certain elements which may help to situate it more properly. The best way to overcome it would consist of 
proceeding with two isotopic semiotics where one would refer to the sciences of man and the other to the 
sciences of nature. 


32 Botanical Taxinomies 


Such examples are rare : either the domains of nature and man appear to be too far away from each other or 
the sciences which pretend to be established on their common ground such as human geography or psycho-somatic 
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medicine, for example, seem to be hardly sensitive to the problems which OCCupy us. It is only recently that the 
researches of Claude Lévi-Strauss (La Pensée Sauvage) brought to evidence, the existence, in the archaic societies, 
of the type of implicit semiotics whose description could give us examples of botanical or zoological taxinomies 
governed by what the author calls a concrete logic. More recently, Pierre Guiraud has consecrated a chapter of 
his book Structures Etymologiques (Larousse 1967), to the description of popular botanical taxinomy which 
covers the French domain. Thus, an anthropological semiotics presented under the form of a relatively simple 


taxinomy can be compared to a cosmologie semioties which was the elaborate botanical classification during the 
17th and the 18th centuries. 


The analysis of P. Guiraud enabled him to constitute an inventory of a thousand paralexemes of canonical 
type of the back of wolf, the ear of bear, etc., which belong to French or to its dialects and serve to designate 
different medicinal herbs. Even though other codes of denomination of plants (probably three or four) exist in 
French, the homogeneity of this one and its resemblance, at least superficial, to Linnean classification. enables us to 
consider it as a reference for convenient comparison. 


3.3 The Terminologies 


The resemblances are, in fact, striking. First of all, we have them at the level of the codes used for the 
denomination of the terms-objects. To the scientific nomenclature which remains at a distance with rapport to 
natural languages with the help of Latin, corresponds a zoological code which is absolutely homogeneous. The 
same pairing Of terms in denominative syntagms of the syntactic type, determined-<-determining, is found on both 
sides: the popular taxinomy uses, in addition, as generic element, a term which belongs to the morphological schema 
of body (limited generally to eye, ear, back, tongue and foot) and as specifying element, a name of animal, a 
bird or a reptile : one does not see how without a foreign language it could do better to mark the autonomy of 
the code thus instituted. 


The differences appear only after a closer examination. The scientific nomenclature is, in principle, arbitrary : 
even if from the point of view of its promoters, it should remind us as much as possible of nature, the Latin 
denominating syntagm has for its content only its definition 1.e. the ensemble of the semes representing the constitutive 
relations of taxinomy. The popular botanical code, at least the one we are examining, 1s different : the grammatical 
structure of its terms which, in fact, is a canonical nominal group and, the utilization of the corporal morphological 
schema for the classificators and the zoological inventory enable us to choose from the specificators the signal as a 
code. But this formal organisation of a code as a code has no incidence on the taxinomic structure which it covers 
because what allows us to say that it is a code to denominate and classify certain flora is without any rapport with 
its formal structure as a code : the fact that it covers an implicit taxinomy lies elsewhere, it is found in its motivated 
character and in the classificatory features which enable us to describe taxinomy manifested as figures of essentially 
visual character, transposing, at the level of linguistic representation, the common figurations of a flower (the eye 
of a patridge), or of a leaf (the ear of bear). Only the semic analysis of such visual figures, passing from the 
mediation of a metonymy (herb-flower/leaf) enables us to reconstitute the implicit taxinomy as is described by 
Guiraud. Here is an example : 


æ 
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It is obvious that without any direct rapport with the zoo-morphological code, the semic categories of visual 
and tactical order alone constitute the basis of this classification. 


Thus the popular code functions in two different ways : 


(1) It has a number of formal properties which enable it to be formed as a code. 


(2) The terms-objects which manifest it have, in addition, a sufficient number of semantic properties which 
take into account the implicit semiotics that the ethnolinguist wants to describe. The scientific nomenclature, on 
the contrary, does not need to have in it this taxinomy because it is, in principle, anterior to the procedures of 
denomination and, the terms, selected more or less arbitrarily, serve only as conceptualised relays marking the 
boundaries of taxinomic network or the completion of relational links on the ramifcations of plants. | 
3,4 Discriminatory Analysis and Qualitative Analysis 

What has been compared here is, on the one hand, an implicit taxinomy extracted from the terms-objects which 
alone manifest it and, on the other, it is a taxinomy constructed on the basis of a network of constitutive categories. 
completed with the help of the denomination of the terms-objects. It would be wrong to believe, however, that the 
anthropological character of the first taxinomy 1s due to the linguistic nature of these terms : the gestural language, 
the game of chess (etc.) also can be justifiably described to bring out their implicit semiotics. 


In spite of the syntagmatic inversion of the procedures which seem to oppose two taxinomies, it is important 
to state that the semic categories which constitute the two taxinomies—Lévi-Strauss had already noted it with 
reference to the archaic societies —are, 1f not identical, at least comparable and, it is certainly not in their differences 
that one should look for the pertinent criteria to oppose them to each other. 


What is it exactly that one looks for in a scientific taxinomy to consider it suitable ? First of all, it should 
be exhaustive; secondly, it should be coherent 1.e. each term-object be placed at only one point in the taxinomic 
tree and not at several points; thirdly, it should be simple and, finally, it must present the classification under the 
most economical form: 

It follows that the semic categories which are used here as criteria of classification are not so because of their 
signification but they are uniquely discriminatory, their significance having been provisionally or definitively put 
under parentheses. The same taxinomic categories, on the contrary, interest an anthropologist by their signification : 
it is not just by their existence, in itself, that he registers them with satisfaction, it is. above all, the possibility that 
they offer to see hôw this implicit logic operates, the manner in which man conceives the world and organises it 
while humanising it. 
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3.5 Qualirative Semiotics 

Let us suppose that in a certain historical society there is a popular taxinomy whose hierarchical structure and 
semic categories have one to one correspondence with those used by botany which is called scientific, there would 
still be enough scope for the descriptor to envisage it in two ways : first of all, as a linguist he would test the formal 
solidity according to the criteria of pertinence already enumerated which are valid for every description, But he 
would also inquire as an anthropologist, the signification of such a semiotics as a code and as its constitutive 
Categories. He would be less concerned, for example, with the combinatory qualities of the code than with its 
manifestation at the zoo-morphological level which serves to mediate between the vegetal rule and the man. In 
fact, even though the taxinomic organisation is a fact of visual or tactile articulation, it is an organisation of 
medicinal herbs and refers definitively to man. 


Two types of studies of hierarchically superior order could be conceived from such semiotics of the content. It 
is possible, in fact, once we have a number of sufficient taxinomies, to envisage a research that aims at establishing a 
typology of botanical taxinomies. It may be recognised that all that one can say of the signification of a particular 
taxinomy of a given society has only relative interest as long as it is not compared with the taxinomies of other 
cultural communities. The typological studies enable us not only to bring out the articulations or the differentiating 
features which they reveal, the originality of each community, it involves also a vocation for universality, taking 
into account in this specific case the way all human beings apprehenda given section of the world. 


Another description, following a different path, would consist of establishing an inventory of semantic categories 
needed by a human society to organise its knowledge of the world and to be able to think in this world. Such an 
inventory, constituted with the help of the description of all the implicit semiotics of one society, would take care 
of this ‘‘concrete logic’ referred to by Lévi-Strauss. We see that the concrete signifies, in this case, nothing other 
than the understanding of the significance of the categories used here—the significance which is put in parentheses, 
at least partially, in formal logic. It is obvious that the exhaustive inventory of this social logic would enable us 
to construct a typological model which would include them all. 


3.6. Discriminatory Semiotics 


It is thus obvious that what distinguishes the cosmological semiotics from the anthropological semiotics is its 
totality. The difference lies in the social mediation which while transforming specific semiotics into individualised 
scientific objects brings in a typological semioties between the specific and the universal. 


It is also not due to the criterion to be exhaustive which enables us to distinguish the two. That such and 
such a native society does not know a plant which a tireless botanist succeeds in discovering is a matter of fact and 
not of right, it is of the order of event and not that of structure. We know very well that a taxinomic code, 
whatever it may be, does not exhaust all its possibilities and always leaves cases which may be considered for 
eventual denominations of the terms-objects. 

If we put aside the problem of social mediation, the only distinctive feature between the two types of descriptions 
would thus be due to the fact that the cosmological semiotics seem to be satisfied by a simple statement of existence, 
even though they are quite sensitive to the articulations of the objects they analyse while the anthropological semiotics 
concentrate on the significance invested in the categories that renders this articulation possible. It is in this way 
that we can say that the discriminations which create differences are natural, while a significance apprehended with 
the help of these differences is human. 
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Thus, we perceive that the sciences of nature are comparable, in the way they proceed, to the descriptions at 
the linguistic plane of expression where the phonological systems can be constituted with the help of a small number 
of distinctive features due to their discriminatory character, while the sciences of man correspond to the 
descriptions of the plane of content whose pertinent features are both distinctive and significant. The two planes 
of language being complementary, science thus appears to be aiming at the construction of a unique language. 


If the common usage which is not yet inveterated allows us so, we could reserve the term semiotics to only 
the sciences of expression and, employ the term semiology for the disciplines of content. 


3.7 Meta-Semiotics and Meta-Semiologies 


To the extent the argument followed until now is correct, it follows that the distiction that may be established 
between semiotics and semiologies, the sciences of nature and the sciences of man, at least at the level of paradigmatic 
models selected to support this reflection, is not a distinction of structure but that of procedure. As the linguist 
must examine the formal strength ofthe anthropological model by putting its significance in parentheses, the 
anthropologist has the right to examine the model of scientific botany to extract its signification and to compare 
it with the significations of popular models. The signifier and the signified as L. Hjelmslev has already remarked are 
interchangeable concepts. 


Thence, if we add the prefix meta to the semiotics and the semiologies which operate no more on the slices of 
the semantic universe but deal with other semiotics and semiologies, we can say that besides the meta-semiologies 
which describe semiologies (the typological semiologies) and the meta-semiotics whose corpus is the inventories of 
semiotics (typology of the models) there is a scope for the semiotices of the semiological models and the semiologies 
of the semiotic models. The semantic theory would thus be a meta-semiology of both the semioties and 
the semiologies. 


IV. Syntagmatic Models 
4.1 Activity and Discourse 


It is thus quite clear that the example on which this argument is based is not in step with the conclusions 
that one would like to draw from it. Itisso not only because the taxinomic models are much more complex 
and diversified than they are generally taken to be, but it is primarily because the models cover only a part of the 
scientific universe. In fact, we have very carefully avoided, until now, to speak of the activity which forms a part 
of it : man. in fact, acts on other men and on nature, the scientist presents this on the basis of his experiences. It 
is evident. however, that to the extent nature and man are manifest before us under the form of signs which, with 
the help of linguistic mediation, can be gathered in ensembles, cut and re-interpreted as systems of relations, thus 
becoming scientific objects, the transformatians of the phenomena of nature and the changes due to human activity 
can also be trans-coded and denominated presenting descriptions of linguistic units of discursive character. 


We have also reserved a place for syntagmatic models, noting à propos of the theory of language that it is not 
just a paradigmatics but it includes, as an integral part, a syntagmatics which covers all the procedures of description 
and discovery. Thus, logically one should begin from the lowest base of the scale where are situated, within the 
non-analysed semantic universe, all the expressions of human and natural activities, to once again follow the path 
covered at the time of taxinomic semiotics, in order to be able to, sooner or later, state the possibility of conceiving 
a meta-semiology of technological (discriminatory) models and ideological (qualitative) models. 
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4.2 Insufficiency of our Knowledge 


If we renounce it in this way, it is not just because the dimensions of such an exposition would surpass the 
limits of our reflections but also because of the objective difficulties due as much to the challenge of the linguistic 
theory as to the unequal advancement of the sciences. In fact, 1f the linguistic status of the actors (‘‘proper nouns” 
Of logic) begins to be known, we may even easily conceive of the procedures which enable their reduction in concepts, 
it is not so either for the predicates or for the principles of their organisation in sequences going beyond the limits 
of a sentence which normally denotes the series of algorhythmie human comportments. Similarly, do the words, 
“harvesting” or ‘‘stitching a dress”, include, by hypotaxical denomination, long series of comportments susceptible 
of being verbalised without knowing, however, on which structural bases repose Such condensations which are 
otherwise the denominations of algorhythmic character. 


There are other difficulties due to the present state of our knowledge. The encyclopaedists of the eighteenth 
century Were, it is true, keenly interested in the theory of mechanical arts : their efforts have not been continued and 
the descriptions of the technological procedures which could be of certain methodological inteterest are at present 
quite weak. The descriptions of the experimental methods in natural sciences, the procedures of demonstration in 
mathematics, the tautological calculus of propositions in logic, though give us syntagmatic models of the same 
nature, are situated at different levels and are not yet described in a semiotic perspective. 


4.3 Jdeological Semiologies 


These descriptions, however, constitute for semiotic research a vast domain of diverse technological models 
whose value, in quality as well as in quantity, is not of the same level as that of the ideological models which must 
constitute the semiological counterpart of this enterprise : the insufficiency of the descriptions of the latter renders 
impossible every effort at their comparison. 


Since Roland Barthes transposed, in modern societies, about twelve years ago, the problematics of the mythical 
connotation of human comportments, one need not go to the archaic societies for examples of the implicit semiotics 
in the practical and mythical algorhythms of hunting or of fishing : if the mode of ‘‘mythologies” of all dimensions 
prospers in France, the description of the ideological models are still quite rare. 


This state of things enables us to situate and evaluate the efforts which are going on at present in the domain 
of the analysis of narrative structures. Due to the studies of cultural anthropology concerning myths, expanded in 
the domain of folklore and, finally, the research bearing onthe genres of written literature, the narrative schemas 
in ever increasing number would probably constitute the first samples of syntagmatic semiology. 


4.4 Literature and History _. 

The obstacles which are met by the researches aiming at the explanation of ideological models have very deep 
roots. We do not believe as itis commonly said that it is simply a matter of the reactions of the bourgeoisie 
defending its values. What is being questioned here is the ensemble of cultural values, whether popular or bourgeois 
that the occidental society assumes traditionally and which under the name of humanism constitute its implicit past. 
It is generally considered that the crisis of the occident lies in the existence of two humanisms, the one which comes 
from Greek-Latin tradition, the other which seeks to integrate with the help of a unique anthropology all the human 
values of negritude and albitude. The problem, to the extent it is situated on the level of the contents of knowledge, 
does not seem to us to be essential : it is at the level of the form of the content and its implicit articulation that 


it must be posed. 
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The syntagmatic semiology threatens, by the mere fact thatit be possible, the two bastions of humanist 
tradition : literature and history. It is evident that these two ‘‘disciplines” have nothing in common with other 
human sciences. Their content, generally human (literature is an humanism), is co-extensive with the ensemble of 
the sciences of man : they pretend, at least in their project, to englobe the semantic universe in its totality. Thus, 
they are the disciplines of form, articulating in a certain manner, the human knowledge and, organising, at the 
same time, its diffusion and its transmission. The teaching of literature as it is done in occidentalised societies 1s, in 
fact. the ritual transmission of a certain number of the models of the organisation of discourses written or thought; 
the teaching of history and the learning of the models of historical discourse are the diachronic schemas according 
to which ‘‘history 1s made”. 


In literary works, the forms of the transmission of knowledge (cf. the dissertations and the theses), the narratives 
of “scientific” history and also the different philosophies of history constitute the priviledged domain of the 
description of these semiotics which, at times, are implicit, at others, incompletely manifest and form, in part, the 
occidental civilisation. What seems to be shocking—or promoting—in such an enterprise that one just begins to 
envisage, is not the fact that the human values and the forms of their manifestation can be described, itis not 
even because they be compared with other forms which have nothing to do with the Greek-Latin tradition, it is 
due to the fact that these specific models, demythified, cease to be, by the same token, the bearers of a universal 
humanism and can be confronted with the semiotic models, situated together on the same plane of artisanal 
“bricolage” to be integrated in the general theory of knowledge—the condition and the project of a new humanism. 


V. Conclusion 


We do not want to dissimulate the largely prospective aspect and the not too certain character of the preceding 
reflections. In such an enterprise, we believe that the intention should count more than the result. To try to 
consider from one unique angle, that of the theory of language. the entire domain of science—to look for the 
comprehension of its articulations, to distinguish the essential from the secondary —would be too ambitious a project 
if it is not moderated by an explicit desire to present the immense loopholes of our knowledge and to explore the 
possibilities to overcome them. 


The terminological propositions which are included here have only a secondary importance. Thus, it seemed 
to us timely to designate with the term semantic universe what is aimed at by the knowledge before the constitution 
of the science and, with the term semantic theory, the body of concepts which renders this science possible without 
however constituting by itself a definitive scientific object. To avoid polysemy we have preferred the term 
micro=universe to designate these ‘‘implicit semiotics”’ in which the semantic universe is divided in description, 
reserving the terms, semiotics and semiology, for the micro-universe already described. As the difference between 
these latter is only of the order of procedure, there is no necessary isotopy between the dichotomy thus instituted 
and that ofthe sciences of nature and the sciences of man. The terms meta-semiotics and meta-semiolologies 
are. finally, attributed to the descriptions of models and procedures and not to those of the semantic universe. 
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THE DISCOURSE OF MAY SIXTY-EIGHT 


Georges Lanteri—Laura and Michel Tardy 


Introduction 


The French University closed its doors without forgetting however the events of which it had been the theatre. 
If the curtain has fallen on the first act of the drama whose next action is difficult to predict, it has not reduced 
everybody to silence : the commentators have continued to imaginatively repeat and interpret this event. The flood 
of publications increases everyday and one is not sure if it is for the desire to be a witness or ifitis a commercial 
operation or Simply the exploitation of the element of sensation. In a way, the student revolution of May is the 
victim of one of the aspects of the society of consumption which, in fact, was one of the targets of its attack. It 1s 
trying to degrade the revolution in different events. Under such conditions, it may be in vain to bring a supplemen- 
tary contribution to this harvest which is based primarily on the memory of the event. However, we have felt that 
if we cannot explain this event, we should at least try to understand it. We believe that something of importance 
has happened and it must have a significance. It is in the partial search for this significance that we have begun this 
analysis following the method of structural description. In the general phenomenon of the event we have chosen a 
specific sector for our analysis that has no object other than the one defined by its pertinence. 


The Discourse of May Sixty-eight : If we accept the marches across the town with their unambiguous slogans 
of protest and revenge and the ‘‘hop ! hop !”’ of the Japanese importation, the throwing ofred paint on some 
monuments, the destruction of relatively unimportant material, the timid barricade at the Place Kléber and finally 
the victorious defence of the University building against the unique attack of the ‘Committee of Civil Action’, the 
student revolution of Strashourg was an immence discourse of several weeks. The speech was its lieu of essential 
existence, the non-verbal realisations of the moment were only the lateral substitutional forms of the act of speech. 
And if this existence has a history, it was in the temporal discharge of the discourse. We have consecreted the first 
part of our description to a semiotic study of the oral communication in the Students Council. 


Of this light oral act for which the amphitheatres were the witnesses regulated by the technical laws of revolution 


ary “‘convenience”’ (the code of the usages were quite new) and governed by the semantic laws of the sociological 
unconscious (the code of the collective imagination ofthe group), today there is nothing left except some secret 
reactions in which each participant was and is still the actor and the object, and, as we write this description, he IS 
living the act, trying to place it in its context or heis simply being degraded. On the other hand, there is another 
record of this movement. the written word : the tracts, the communications, the notices, the inscriptions which were 
printed in different papers and whose complete collection is found in the National Library and that of the University. 
From these texts, we have extracted a corpus and through its analysis we have tried to reconstitute the system of the 
writen revolution. 
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1. The Semiotic Study of the Oral Communication in the Students’ Council 


IL The Origin of the Problematics 


After a very short interval and with the corpus of reference which is both incomplete and not very systematic, 
we propose to see if the semiotic analysis of the Students’ Council of the Faculty of Letters which met for about six 
weeks, can reveal certain formal aspects of exchange of information in a group which functioned according to the 
norms of direct democracy. As there are neither stenographic notes nor brief summaries of each meeting, we refer 
ourselves to the notes that we took during the meetings which we assisted and we would also make use of the 
souvenirs of other witnesses. Since we neither pretend to write the history nor the chronical account, we would 
make use of these informations only as examples and would analyse them according to the procedure which follows 
both the eiditic reduction of Husserl and the commutation of Trubetskoy (1), and would look for extracting a 
certain number of essential features, proper to the original structure that the exchange of information follows and 
which are valid for whatever may be the anecdotic context of each meeting and which reveal a certain number of 
necessary relations. This is why the insufficency of our corpus does not embarass us because we are not looking for 
the details of a feature whose chronical is at stake but we want to comprehend certain features of direct democracy 
as determined by the laws in the beginning for the exchange and reception of information in this typical situation 
which 1s that of the Students’ Council. It is possible that later on our results may serve a historical study but for the 
moment this is not our enterprise : our aim 1s purely structural. 


We would proceed with our study according to two principal lines whose conjugation would enable us to extract 
the most important of formal characteristics at stake. Firstly, we would analyses the formal and determining 
conditions of the content of each meeting according to which the structures of information in the Students’ Council 
and the Commissions which are derived from it, are created, manifested and received in the course of very specific 
exchanges which are quite different from a discourse or a dialogue and which would enable us to precise certain 
essential relations. Secondly, we would see how the study of the temporality helps us to conceive of a certain 
number of the models of these exchanges of information : this step would enable us to understand up to what 
degree and through which mediations these structures of information motivate the contents themselves which are 
exchanged there; this last level could be discussed only very hypothetically. 


Before proceeding with the research itself, we would like to say a word about our objectivity. It can be said 
that we proceed with the study, it cannot but be with sympathy for its object and this sympathy cannot help altering 
the results of our investigations. Really speaking, it seems to us that in the optic of structural analysis which is 
our optic here, this objection 1s not pertinent for two reasons. The seriousness of the object of research is sufficient 
to motivate the efforts of analysis without’ having any specific position with regard to the Students’ Council : the 
choice of examples follows our concern of clarifying a human phenomenon which we consider to be very significant 
for our times and this concern has nothing to do with sympathy or hostility. Moreover, we believe that the very 
pertinence of structural analysis is limited and does not eliminate other techniques of study. It aims to bring to light 
a certain number of structural characteristics proper to the envisaged study as one of the specific cases of a more 
general network without having sufficient means, at the level of structural analysis, to understand the significance of 
the choice of one of the variants of the network. This is why we believe that to the extent research remains our 
fundamental task, we can attempt at the structural analysis of the exchanges of information in the Students’ Council 
without sacrifying our rigour as men of science or our personal commitments. 
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IT. The Structural Analysis 
(a) The Exchanges of Information 


? 


1. The study of the exchanges of information during the meeting of the Students’ Council reveals firstly, that 
for a meeting to be possible, one must have a certain previous information which pre-exists before every meeting, 
not created by the participants, and which is received as such because 1f they had not received it, no students’ 
meeting could take place; this is a condition of possibility which is anterior to every meeting, an anteriority which 
is both logical and temporal that we would willingly call to be relatively a priori. We would like to specify 
the elements and the modes of their manifestation because this previous information 1s revealed only obliquely and 
is always accepted tacitly. 


This information remains very heterogenous but one can very easily differentiate the rules of direct democracy 
and a group of doctrines of reference. This group is quite composite and cannot be easily summarised : to say that 
it is a matter of a few borrowings from marxism, from psycho-analysis and from certain currents of anarchist 
thought is true only in a very gross approximation because the usual quotations are less from Marx and Freud and 
more from W. Reich and from H. Marcuse, conidered more for their originality of deviation than for their position 
as successors to Freud and Marx. We can say the same about Rosa Luxembourg or Mao-tse-Tung. These remarks 
do not imply that the doctrine is baroque but we have no intellectual means to see their unity. Moreover, the 
references remain often implicit because if they operated too openly, they might be favouring recuperation”. The 
movement’ reduced to the ‘‘sect”’ of the disciplines of Marcuse would lose its potential for absolute originality; 
it would then pose the question of its orthodoxy and its heresies, a question which is incompatible with the desire 
of a spontaneous creation capable of always putting itself in question. One would accord such an importance to 
what has been thought and accomplished ‘‘before the revolution”, and the ‘‘revolution” would become a successor 
when it would rather be causa sui. Finally, the ‘‘movement” will be able to find a member who could formulate 
its doctrine and shall by the same token break the total equality of all participants. This is why this aspect of 
previous information remains complex : we believe that it is a matter of oedipian problematics, a contradiction 
between the desire to be the proper source of its existence and its autonomy and the necessity of proceeding from an 
anterior reality. 


The previous information contains the rules of direct democracy; itis admitted that each meeting has its 
quorum because those who are absent are considered to have resigned from the meeting they miss, the vote 1s the 
only source of decision and each person can express his thoughts if he respects the order of the day and no one 
represents any person except himself and so forth. These rules are, however. transmitted by specific vocabulary 
where there are expressions like, point of information, motion of order. right of reply, which give an almost 
technical turn to these expressions. These formal rules are reputed to have originated in the Chinese cultural 
_ revolution and certain Cuban practices but we believe that they are much older and they correspond to Anglo-saxon 
parliamentarianism. to the Soviets of 1905 and 1917 and even earlier to the Communes of 1871 and to the assemblies 
of the section of French revolution radicalised after August 10, 1792 and liquidated by Rohespièrre at the end of 
1793. These rules, in - spite of the fact that they are concretised in à few striking expressions, are fairly badly 
systematised because the Students’ Council functions as a privileged place of free expression of every opinion only 
with the heip of the initiatives of the Committee of Coordination where even if the decisions are subject to change, 
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they are sufficient and even though representing minority, they are the conditions of the possibility of direct 
democracy. 


If we have enough space, it would be useful to make an exhaustive inventory of these rules and analyse them as 
a specific realisation of a general combinatory network whose other realisations would be found in other types of 
information in the groups. 


This previous information which must be received by all who want to participate in the Students’ Council, and, 
whose respect is the very condition of the possibility of direct democracy, are neither taught nor told at any moment. 
It belongs to the implicit order and it seems to us that it is manifested indirectly by a certain etiquette which entails 
finally, a certain snobism. Even if this etiquette is not written anywhere, one can participate in the Students Council 
only by accepting in advance certain references and certain rules of verbal conduct just as one would not be at ease in 
the salon of Madame Verdurin without respecting certain conditions. It is snobism because even though a person 
who does not know these preliminary rules can speak in the Students’ Council, he is not at home and his interven- 
tion 1s off the debate but of course he is not expelled because there is extreme tolerance but what he says does not 
enter into the syntagm of the meeting (2). However. neither snobism nor etiquette is pejorative: they simply denote 
the indirect character of the previous information which is explicit and the adequacy of the comportment of each in 
the Students’ Council. 


2. This information renders possible the explicit exchange of information during the meetings of the Students’ 
Council. The study of this exchange during the meeting shows that we clearly distinguish between fixing the order 
of the day and the meeting itself to the extent that one is the preface and also the antithesis. The order of the day 
is an obvious affair which must be quickly ordered to pass on to the meeting itself which is the place and time of 
direct democracy, however, a few points must be elucidated even if it is only a preface. First of all, it takes place 
before the beginning of the serious things, i.e. in almost non-existent section (3) and much inferior to what would 
come next and about which one may pretend that its content is never determining : the election of the president of 
the meeting, fixing the order of the day, listening to the preliminary question—all these activities which are purely 
conventional, whose effectation could remain contigent. However, we must note that this preliminary period exists 
only with the help of certain fundamental features. The information that is used here is always relative to the 
veritable meeting which follows later : to fix the order of the day is to decide the general content of what would 
follow—in two complimentary but different registers. At first, it seems to be almost nothing. All the participants 
with good faith and good sense agree that this afternoon of the  fifteenth at six they would discuss the 
control of informations, then of the principal line to be adopted and, finally the rapport betweeen the contestation 
of the students and that of the workers; these questions are sufficiently serious to be accepted by every member of 
the Students’ Council. But what seems to be harmless constitutes the essential : the importance of the movements 
depends upon the orders of the day. This is why the reference to the future of this information takes the form 
of dual acceptance : on the one hand, it is the rapport with imagination which weuld soon be realised; on the other, 
it puts the basic debates in decisive form. To believe it is the essence of ambiguity : future is nothing but the action 
to be accomplished in future. 


The information that is exchanged at the time of fixing of the order of the day is exchanged spontaneously 
without deliberate organisation because its aim is to introduce a formal order in the true discussion though it has no 
power to regulate it. The spontaneity of direct demoracy is creative only because the free interventions repeat 
the order of the day fixed previously; then onwards the fecundity of direct democracy depends on the quality of this 
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time which is anterior to the meeting and which is beyond every rule. We are faced here with the same type of 
problem that we find in the rapports of metalanguage with language-object and that between the fundamental time 
of the goods and the repetitive time of men. In other words, in the relation of pre-history, of limen insulae to insula, 
of preliminary pleasure to first smile of conjugal life, The main point here is that the rapports of the contigent and 
the necessary information go from before to after and that the libertarian order of what follows is based on the 
liberation of all order of the beginnine. 


This is also the moment of preliminary questions which are absolute and relative. Absolute because when the 
order of the day is discussed, every participant can point out that instead of discussing the programme of psychology, 
they should study the rapports of the psychologist with the society, ï.e. regulate the general question instead of being 
recuperated by the specialists by talking of the content of the study; the preliminary reference at the most universal 
level of questions always enables them to postpone the eventual content of the order of the day and, finally, to clarify 
“the why of being rather than nothing”, instead of specifying the hours to be devoted to English in the second year 
of the first cycle. 


It is finally the eventual place of manoeuvres : it is enough to arrive early to influence the designation of the 
president and the order of the day. We do not want to take note of the partisan criticism made in the name of 
formal liberalism which is nothing but oligarchic and badly presents the aggravation of obtuse authority, which is 
being lavished at the time of the writing of this article. It is enough to note to what extent the spontaneity of the 
meeting of the Students’ Council finds its condition of possibility in the informal indetermination that precedes it, to 
comprehend that one is faced with the requirement of absolute commencement : the impossibility of the satisfaction 
that there is not enongh reason to renounce what follows. 


The fixing of the order of the day finally confirms an operation where the choice of paradigms is made which 
would serve the syntagmatic linking that the meeting is going to be. As such the order of the day belongs to the 
domain of matelanguage and by the same token is foreign to the linear temporality of the meeting. This analysis 
could be summarised as follows : 


(Order of the day vs meeting) = (paradigm vs syntagm) 
| = (language vs speech) 


The meeting itself must be analysed first according to the topique of the personages and then according to 
the manner in which the information is circulated. The protagonists are all those students and teachers who are not 
absent in the meeting under consideration : this condition regulates, by preterition, the complicated affair of quorum 
which, by right, is essential but is never questioned except by the reactionaries; this pre-emptory way of 
regulations enables them to leave in dark the eventuality of the control the quality of those who are present and 
whose ensemble may have spontaneous frontiers but not the limits established through reflection. 


(5) This ensemble of the participants is structured in two very dissymmeytrical groups which we must 
envisage now. On the one hand, are the president, his assessors and the secretary. Their functions are derived 
from voluntary action, ratified by the consensus of the first participants who rise upto the attested capacities during 
the anterior meetings even though a president is designated only for a meeting (6) and he has hardly the career of 
the president of the Students’ Council : this is, however, the only case where the use of personal quality 15 not 
condemned by the terms of selection. Theirrole may seemto be of pure form but we must note that they are 
the same personages who are placed a priori outside the exchanged informations because they never intervene in 
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the content of the debates and are found to be provided with only recognised authority within the Students’ Council — 
that of allowing somebody to speak, of according that right of reply, of referring to the order of the day and of 
organising the votes. It seems to us to be very importantto point out here that the only person who hasthe 
right, accepted by all, to act, is also the one who cannot talk. This is how the first semantic axis may be outlined 
which is of spontaneous origin, which is more or less arbitrary and of exclusive use of authority over the real —if 
the recognition by the system which denies all delegation, differentiation and unique power and forbids the 
taking-up of a basic position, the holders of the same are invested with the roles for individual motives in a 
context which excludes individualisation and enjoys a negating authority over speech in an organisation where all 
authority must be derived from speech. These aspects are found again in the fact that the movement of con- 
testation has preserved the term, “president” in spite of such expressions as ‘‘president of the council” or 
“president director general” to the extent that this term serves to denote a fundamental but contradictory function 
whose justification lies in the fact that without it there would be no direct democracy at all. 


All the participants in a meeting of the Students’ Council find themselves in a position which is both sym- 
metrical and inverse. In it are both the students and the teachers because they have come there and they conform 
to the etiquette of the meeting. They alone constitute the unique source of accepted information which may be 
analysed now. It must be analysed now. It must be noted at first that only the articulated language is our 
basis and that all non-linguistic elements are excluded : the syntagm must be purely verbal, the effects of tone, 
accent, emotions are against etiquette, and there must not be a distinction based on the aptitude of oratorial art 
and the mastery of rhetoric. Each person can speak in his turn means that only the content of his intervention 
and not his manner which may be masterly or otherwise is important : the discourse must neither have a poetic 
function nor connotations which are badly defined. The elipse and the half expressions are proscribed, for everything 
must be verbalised. It is here, we believe, a point which shows the fundamental rapports with reason : if every- 
thing must be said, it is because nothing remains at a level of dissimilatcd expression and that everything should 
accede to discussion on the basis of the argument. To renounce every other means of expression except the 
articulated language and banish all oratorial effect as clapping and whistling is to put everything on the plane 
of verbalisation which would permit a rational level. If certain meetings of the Students Council evoke the 
discourse of the patient in the chair ofthe psycho-analyst, it is not, as the adversaries pretend, because the council 
is pathological, but because the aim of the psychoanalytical cure is to end all conflicts in their verbalisation. In 
this way, the desire is that of the rationality which presents the discourse without any impliciticity and the 
limitation of articulated language 1s its first condition. This is why we consider it important to insist on this point. 


This rule takes care of the fact that talent should not give rise to leaders ie. the participants who would 
impose themselves on others by the elements foreign to reason and who would thus inflect the decisions before all 
the arguements have been weighed. It may also be noted that if everything must be manifested in the unique 
register of verbalisation, this verbalisation of the whole requires a duration : here is a condition which should not 
be ignored. 

This syntagmatic inter-linking of each meeting involves only the exclusively verbal discourses which follow 
each other according to the set dispositions and the president must make sure that their conventions are properly 
respected : The few hours of the meeting are subdivided in a small number of periods whose chain and the consent 
depend on the order of the day which has been fixed already; in each period the function of the follow-up is only 
the moments when each person wants to spsak. This means thatthe content, accepted earlier, of each period 
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delimits more or less the theme which can be evoked there and by the same token the sub-ensemble of the 
information which can be discussed there. As such, information is oriented but there are limits to this orientation. 
On the one hand, it is permissible to raise a preliminary question and to show that a general problem may be 
regulated before coming to a particular problem, and, on the other. the inter-linking of the interventions depend 
only on the participants in the sense that the second orator may or may not take up a point exposed by the first 
and that the orator number n may either take each ofthe points evoked by the (n-l) preceding orators or may 
take up a new point. After that the ensemble of a meeting carries, for each section ofthe order ofthe day, a 
certain number of informations, each of them having been expressed and eventually discussed several times. The 
graph which would have this chain of information would include a horizontal axis with the time of the meeting 
divided according to the epochs of the order of the day and the vertical axis representing diverse themes taken up 
in each order of the day : at each moment there can be only one speaker who treats at each instance only one 
theme of the order of the day but each speaker may evoke successively several themes. When the speaker of line n 
has finished, the speaker of line (n +1) begins : he could get up when the speaker ofline n stopped but he could 
also have gotten up earlier when the speaker of line (n—k), k<n, and the intervention of the speaker of the line 
(n +1) could concern the information which long before him was being given by the speaker of the line (n—k). 


We come here to an essential aspect of linkage andthe exchange of information during the meetings of the 
Students’ Council. During the meeting, the speaker of line n can intervene on all the informations presented by the 
speakers of the line (n—k), and that K be inferior to n. there is nothing to enforce that k=I. In other terms, as 


soon as there are several themes being treated and there are several speakers on the list, there is a discontinuity in 
the treatment of each of these themes which is abondoned provisionally and re-taken later, As such, the flow of 
information can appear only on a plurilinear matrix which takes into account the chronological line of each 
speaker. of what he said when he wanted to speak, ofthe moment when he began and the number of interventions 
in the interval and the number of themes he takes up successively. 


This results in two consequences. Subjectively, each participant Wants to speak when he would like to 
intervene on What is being said but he speaks only when other informations have been exchanged and most of the 
time the level of information, at the moment when he intervenes is not what it Was when he decided to intervene : 
a gap which for forinal reasons impedes that the exchange of informations be linear and univocal. Objectively. 
there is no dialogue : the ‘‘right to reply” intervenes only after a declaration which did not respect etiquette because 
it brought some personally in question and in a perfect meeting the right to reply would never be exercised. This 
means that there are successive speakers, the plurivocal messages and a polythematic flow of information but one 
neither knows to whom this information is addressed nor whether such a question has any significance. This 
polyphonic structure implies that the receivers of the messages are undetermined and the convergent progress of 
information on a theme is never guaranteed in advance. This is why the complaint of sterile gossip, often 
formulated by the adverseries ignores completely the very structure of the exchange of information : the linearity of 
the discourse is only in appearance and the only adequate model is a plurilinear matrix taking account of the gap 
between the moment the request to speak is made and the moment when he actually speaks. From then onwards 
the development of information which takes place on several semantic axes can only be very slow. 


3. We have very briefiy analysed the syntagmatic aspect of the meeting ofthe Students Council; now we 
must envisage the paradigmatic structures of this circulation of information. First of all, it may be noted that this 
circulation is determined in two dissimilar ways. On the one hand, it is the president who is incharge of 
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maintaining the circulation of informations within the previously established theme by the order of the day; on the 
other, it is the very course of the meeting which takes a sort of antinomy out of which we must enquire where does 
it come from and who is responsible for it. But itis not sufficient to say irrationally that such and such a day of 
the assembly was ‘‘good’”’ and another ‘‘bad'’; we should try to comprehend the origins of this evolution of 
information. We would try to specify this a little later. 


When we look for delimiting the principal paradigms we find there, first, the request for speaking and 
then the speech itself of each speaker which always ends up by adopting the information, that he would like to 
present, to the information already exchanged in order to inflect the circulation of information in a certain 
direction. It1s here that appear. what may be called the ‘‘lost words” : the information which would not be taken up 
during the rest of the meeting and which would remain in air. Ifafter each meeting one makes a final total of 
the informations one realises that a very small part constitutes, from one intervention to another along with the 
interruptions, a set of ‘‘cumulative informations” in a Way that the knowledge has progressed with rapport to the 
beginning and that a part Which is certainly much greater is left at the state of informations unconnected with each 
other and which would eventually be taken up during another meeting or during another Mission. 


This form of speaking can have other aspects, in principle, exceptional and submitted to the previous 
appropriation of the president of the meeting. The right to reply corresponds to the possibility of suspending pro- 
visionally the order of the request for speaking and of authorising a participant who is not on the list but who has 
been put personally in question, to speak on the point where he has been but in question. Truely speaking, this is 
justified only where the first speaker did not follow the rules and it is always situated between two interventions of 
the president — the first that interrupts the interlinking of informations and recognises the right to reply, the second 
that affirms that the incident is closed and that the thread of discussion may be again taken up. 


Alongwith the right to reply, there is the motion of order. It corresponds to a sort of failure of the president 
because it implies that a participant who is not on the list brings to the attention of the president that the debate is 
going too far away from the order of the day and that it should be brought back. It is based on the empirical 
character of the order of the day and it reminds that the president gets his powers from the assembly and that 
cach member of the assembly may invite him to follow rigorously his role. It expresses the importance and the 
relativity of the role of the president, the respect and the necessity to oblige one to hold it without any defiance. 


The motion of information has a different significance. This means that at a certain moment of debate the 
internal development of information must take into account of what is going outside the Students Council. It 
expresses the absence of the absolute autonomy of the debates themselves, which, ideally, must be the development of 
a common reflection, independent of other rapports except its initial postulates and what we have called, the previous 
information, but which from practical requirement, cannot, from time to time neglect the external events contempo- 
rary to these debates. These events enter the Students Council under the respectable form of the motion of 
information. 


The preliminary question which we have already discussed, finds its place in this enumeration of paradigmatic 
functions. It corresponds to two possibilities. The one recognises that any theme may have the conditions of 
possibility which must be clarified before taking it up. The other furnishes the means of changing the order of the 
day : at a certain level it is a manosuver, but, at another, it is to admit that any order of the day is never but a 
fragment of a question which is unique and fundamental but impossible to be posed for itself, 
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4, These analyses thus show us that all along each meeting circulate informations which are necessarily 
polythematic. Some of them are cumulative, in the sense that they converge and that we know more about them at 
the end than at the beginning : this criss-crossing of information in terms of time may, however, have periods of 
de-criss-crossing, but on the whole, during the meeting, the criss-crossing is evident. Here is the first possible type 
of circulation of informations. But other informations are not cumulative : at the end of the meeting, they remain 
well established but they do not continue with each other and they are constituted of separate elements which are 
not organised in a linear ensemble and stay relatively isolated from each other without forming a system. For 
formal reasons, the cumulative informations are necessarily much less in number than the others, and, moreover, 
after a question is posed in one meeting it must be posed in the following meetings also. 


(b) The Temporality 

AIl the preceding analyses have at times made us wonder about the temporality of the phenomena in question 
especially while confronting the models which referred to the structures of time; it is obvious that the opposition 
between cumulative and non-cumulative informations is based on two quite different temporal models, Thus, we 
must take up the thread of our disciplines in this optique. 

1. The temporality of each meeting of the Students’ Council is quite ambiguous. Itis shown first in the ensemble 
of the pair where the temporal and the non-temporal oppose each other. The first opposition is that of the order 
of the day with the meeting itself. The fixing of the order of the day seems to be non-temporal in the sense that the 
meeting begins really after this fixing; at times the order of the day is fixed almost instantaneously, that all 
discussion over the order of the day leaves no trace after it has been fixed : of everything contradictory that 
could have bsen said, nothing remains except the order of the day and this order itself, from the fact that 
nothing remains of the debate, shows, that it is not a phenomenon where time counts even though it makes it possible 
for the meeting to be temporal because it imposes on it an order in the fixation of the discussions. As to the 
fixing of the order of the day, the meeting is essentially a temporal phenomenon in the sense that it has a beginning 
and an end, proceeds according to a before and an after of different points of the order of the day and at each 
moment it depends on what has been said before. 


The temporality of the meeting, however, seems reversible in the sense that at any moment all that has been 
said may be criticised and all that has been voted may be nullifiéd by another vote. One would be tempted to 
oppose the reversible time of the meeting of the Students’ Council to the irreversible time of history, and the 
point of information 1s the moment ofthe meeting within the reversible time of the meeting where erupts the 
irreversible time of history : during a debate on the principal course where, at each moment no position Was under 
the cover of a new outside question, someone announces the evacuation of the Sorbonne : thus, the point of 
information interrupts a reversible time showing that itis contemporary to the irreversible time of the events which 
are external to the Students’ Council. At this level of description, it seems that the meeting does not have its proper 
temporality if it is not reversible and that it borrows whatever little it has from the outside events which can 
penetrate only as points of informations. The schema in question would thus be that of the irreversible historical 
time proceeding from one meeting to another, outside the meeting, and in reversible time, within each meeting (8). 


We must precise, however, what this reversibility signifies with reference to the time of each meeting. It implies 
that no moment of debate has inalienable consequences with rapport to what follows and a declaration or a vote can 
always be reversed : this is a consequence of the absolute freedom of the Council which never binds its own future 
and the temporal model corresponds to that of the physico-chemical reversible reactions where it is always possible 
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to come back to an earlier state, a domain foreign to the second principle of thermo-dynamics where entropy has 
no significance. It is certain that the radical independence of each instant of the Students’ Council with rapport to 
the anterior moments bring to a model where no moment prolongs itself in what follows in an irreversible manner. 
Moreover, even if ina meeting vote seems to be an acquisition which cannot be changed, the discussions which 
preceded it are never irreversible because everything can always be re-discussed with a new intervention. 


To complete these indications, we have to clarify three points. The end ofthe meeting is determined in two 
ways which may converge but they do not depend on each other. It may be fixed by a decision of the Council which 
states that each meeting would begin at 3° o clock and end at 7° o clock. This recourse to irreversible time of history 
(and of cosmology) expresses the delimitation of each meeting with rapport to external history and the necessity of 
closing it without waiting for the discussion to have been completed : it is indispensible to close it from the exterior 
so that it does not have to see that it does not end by itself and also to accord to some extent the duration of each 
intervention with the time of the clock. On the other hand, within each meeting, at times there is a reference to the 
future specially when in a preliminary question it is realised that there is a lot of work of elucidation to be done 
before the question can be rationally resolved. The period to which one refers oneselfis thus badly determined 
because if it is situated ‘‘after’”’, is it after the meeting or after the revolution ? Finally, during the ‘‘moment” itself, 
the time of history is alive to some extent on an escatological register in the sense that it is separated only from the 
end of the time and that this interval could not be used for the tasks which are directly pragmatic. The manner in 
which the university places were occupied expressed, not the time of improvisation but the absence of temporality 
which separates each instant from a definitive accomplishment of the whole; it would be in vain to use it to foresee 
the reforms because after it would come the accomplishment of the whole. 


These few elements enable us to understand that the temporality of the meeting ofthe Students Council is not 
univocal, rather it hesitates between several models; the purely reversible time of the first principle of thermodynamics, 
reference to the irreversible time of history which is external, contemporary and posterior, the linear succession of 
the meetings with reference to one another. The major question is thus to know if it is possible to render account 
of the progress of knowledge in the Students’ Council by making abstractions from the time of history and the 
external events and referring only to the proper temporality of each meeting. At first the complete reversibility seems 
to be exclusive for the progress is oriented from the before to the after;we have seen that the isolated knowledge during 
several meetings is due to the comulative hold of knowledge which finally constitutes a pluri-linear ensemble 
whose temporal growth elaborates a temporality which is autonomous and irreversible. We do not have enough 
space to present this point in detail but this is more or less the essential (9). 


2. This analysis of temporality helps us clarify the rapports of the Students Councils with the real. Ata 
first level, we can say that the real intervenes in the meeting only on the occasion of a point of information, the 
irreversible time of history makes an eruption in the presumed reversible time of the meeting. From this point of 
view. the irreversibility of the meeting is only a borrowing and at most the pure meeting excludes the point of 
information and information itself and is operated in an eternity of immanence where the Council is suficient in 
the absolute conscience of self. This extremity shows us that one of the constitutive desires of the Students’ Council 
is to be in total possession of self and to push out all reality which would not undergo its scrutiny : the refusal to 
reform and to compromise expresses this wish of being causa sui and to recognise nothing but what emanates from 
it. The real thus can only be what in psycho-analysis is called acting out. 
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The involvement of the Students Council with reality is, however, not regulated in this phantasm of the 
omnipotence of thought and must be studied through other angles. If each meeting proceedes in an ambiguous 
temporality, the following meetings organise an irreversible temporalitÿ which is thus harmonised with the irreversible 
temporality of history. When we compare the meeting number nr with the meeting number ({n--1), their order of 
succession is imposing because even if the meeting (n+71) treats questions other than does the meeting n, it does so 
by taking up all that has been said in the succession of meetings 1, 2, 3, … (n+1),n. This means that if the 
temporality is reversible to a certain point in the same meeting, it is not so from one meeting to another for two 
reasons. Firstly, we have the accumulation of knowledge from the first to the nth meeting. This knowledge which 
is accumulated is ordered on several parallel lines in such a way that nothing remains in the air and everything is 
organised. in a commulative way, the ensemble, the structures and the irreversible temporality. Moreover, the 
continuity of time from the first to the nth meeting exists only with the help of the continuity of the time of the 
intervals which is historical and irreversible. 


We see thus that the succession of meetings is disposed with rapport to historical reality in such a way that 
it is the irreversible linking of its own knowledge of history that founds the historicity of the Students’ Council. 
It is thus not a rejection of the real but a rapport with the real which refuses to look at it in any way other than as 
an object of knowledge. Then onwards is posed the inevitable question of the relations of time which requires 
this knowledge to be elaborated with the time of history, relations which assure both the tactics and the destiny. 


IL. Structural Models 

Our analyses are based on a certain number of implicit oppositions which have helped us comprehend 
the phenomena in question; now we would like to present them clearly. The opposition between the Students’ 
Council and history in which Students Council manifests by distinguishing itself is homologous to a series of 
other oppositions which we shall indicate briefly. 

Firstly, it is presented asthe opposition between the meeting and history which is contemporary to this 
meeting and this pair refers to many others : reversible time vs irreversible time, first principle of thermo-dynamics 
vs second principle of thermo-dynamics, recurrence vs accumulation: all these pairs end up opposing the change 
without any consequences to the mutation which cannot be altered. 

In another series we can note that the opposition between the meeting and history, contemporary to this 
meeting is symmetrical to—conscious vs unconscious, super-structure vs, infra-structure, immanence vs. transcen- 
dence, desire vs. reality; all the oppositions which refer to the autonomy of thought and desire with rapport to 
the resistance of the world. 


These two series become significant when we see that both of these are homologous to a third one : good 
vs evil, death vs. degradation. In fact, the autonomy of consciousness of each meeting defines the good in oppo- 
sition to the alienation which is imposed there and which is rejected and where the evil is localised, but as the real 
is on the side of alienation and degradation, itis the rejection of degradation that must be named death which is 


placed on the side the good and the consciousness of self. 
These oppositions make intelligible the rapports of each meeting with history, they are not applied 


directly to the relations of the following meetings with history in the sense in which we believe that the following 
meetings—the diachrony of the Students Council finds an irreversible and plurilinear temporality of knowledge 
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which is opposed to the equally pluri-linear temporality of history on other semantic axes. Let us indicate here 
the two which are most manifest : while history is very expensive both in its criss-crossing of entropy and in 
suffering, the diachronic development of the Students’ Council is almost gratis since it consumes only the glucose 
which is given to the participants to keep the oxidation in their critical neurons: on the other hand, history 1s 
developed at a certain speed on which it has only partial control, and the Students’ Council, for the reasons which 
are due to the intrinsic structure of information operates at a much slower speed which it can accelerate. 
These two pairs of oppositions seem to be the key to most of the phenomena analysed above which would have 
been still clearer if we could elucidate this formulation : 


(reversible vs irreversible) vs (death vs degradation) 
= (free vs expensive) vs (slow vs rapid). 


The structural analysis of the oral communication ends here. 


II 


The Summary of the System of the Written Discourse 


It seems to us necessary to go through, first day by day, and then retrospectively, the writen documents 
published by the movement of May at Strasbourg. It was possible to decipher in the sequences of written words, 
the systems of semantic oppositions and after making an inventory ofthe groups of units retranscribe the words 
Of “natural” language in the form of the combinations of units. In other words, we thought that the verbal pro- 
ductions for which the movement was the collective author were under-stretched, on the one hand. by the contents 
Of the first level : the system of units stretched on the semantic axes, on the other hand, by the contents of the 
second level : the effective combinations of the units ‘‘selected” by the movement from the ensemble of the combi- 
natory network. We did not enquire the reasons of the historical presence of the adjusted semantic axes, nor the 
different causes which made the students, during this month of May 68, the champions of such a semantic edge. 
We have only tried to reconstitute what Roland Barthes calls a simulacre (10) in the hope of introducing some 
intelligibility in the phenomenon so described. 


The corpus on which we have worked is not exhaustive; it was submitted to the limitations which may be 
judged arbitrary (or which reveal a not so innocent a choice). They are three in number. Firstly, as we have 
already said, it refers only to the texts; if our analysis gets some results, its conclusions would be related only to the 
written revolution (11). Secondly, we have taken only those texts which refer to the university problem (rapports 
of the university with the State, rapports ofthe students with the teachers); there would thus, in these analyses 
be no question of the rapports between the students and the workers, between the university revolution and the 
social revolution. Finally, from these texts, we have selected certain pieces which seem to usto correspond to the 
most important moments of the movement. To these limitations related to the corpus, it must be added that this 
analysis is conducted exclusively in the cadre of a strict semantic pertinence whose model has been given to us by 
A. J. Greimas with developments of the structure of signification and the semantic system (12). We have delibrately 
excluded other pertinences in order to maintain a unity of point of view. 
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We shall first reproduce the corpus. Then, we shall present two analyses : (1) the notion of autonomy : the 
first analysis consists of describing the new system (still imaginary) with opposition to the old system (whose 
disappearance is desired); (2) the processes of transformation : this second analysis consists of describing the 
modalities of the passage from the old state which is criticised to the new state which is desired. 


IL The Presentation of the Corpus 


(a) The Procalmation of Autonomy 

Following the night of barricade of 10-11 May, 1968, the first Students’ Council affirms its power by declaring 
the autonomy of the University of Strasbourg. 
(b) The Definition of Autonomy 


The students and the teachers of the Faculties of Strasbourg, before the governmental unconcern which provoked 
the present serious event and which brought to light the nature of the napoleonian university, decide to constitute 
themselves into an autonomous university. 


Infact, the experience of the preceeding decades and the state of present degradation of the university invites 
immediately the supression of the absolute hold of the government over it, Autonomy alone can enable the French 
university to realise its four essential functions : 


1. to assure extensive and well examined culture which favours personal fulfilment, (the condition of permanent 
formation (learning), 

2. continuous scientific research, 

3. continuous formation open to all, enabling the university to play its role of most efficient social promotion, 

4. professional formation as a prolongation of culture, and covering all sectors of economy including that of 
teaching; this function implies constant attention to the problems of employment ol the intellectual workers. 

It is with the freedom guranteed by this autonomy that the university can be faithful to its mission of positive 
contestation. The autonomy which is not independence entails a national co-ordination governed by elected 
organisations. 

On the practical plane, autonomy is translated into following liberties : 

1. the freedon of conception and of elaborations of the programmes while maintaining equivalences between 
universities by the intermediation of the organisations of national co-ordination, 

2. adoption of pedagogic methods through a real participation of the students and the teachers, 

3. a great elasticity of freedom in the control of formation. 

With the application of these principles, a democratic system will be established by the teachers and the students 
concerning notably the modalities of the preparation and the utilization of the budget. 

In the cadre of this autonomous university, the teachers and the students will have the right to take initiatives in 
cultural, organisational and political matters. 

(c) The Ministerial Delegation 

At the initiative of the Rector, a collective telephonic conversation was held on Monday, May 14, from 10-15 to 
10-45 between the Minister of National Education on the one hand, and the Rector, the President of the University 
Council and the Deans of seven Faculties on the other. 
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The representatives of the University of Strasbourg made concrete proposition on the contents of the university 
autonomy. 

The Minister accepted that the University of Strasbourg may explore the possibilities of such an autonomy and 
go ahead on experimental basis. 

The University Council to which the elected delegates of the students would be called to participate will meet 
within forty-eight hours to define the modalities of the experiment. (Commnuiqué diffused on May. 14). 


(d) The Decision of the Professors to Support the Movement 


The students created a revolutionary situation in the French University. The teachers of the Faculty of Letters 
and Human Sciences of Strasbourg decided to support, without any reservation, the will which appeared gradually 
from the student’s movement to construct on new basis the community of teachers and students. 


They affirmed that the university autonomy would not cut it off from the nation and this struggle for university 
revolution should not be confused with the political struggle which is not only the affair of the students but of ail 
the citizens. 

On the basis defined as such, the students movement could be certain of the most energetic support of the 
teachers. 

Results of the vote. For: 86. Against : 28. Absentees : 4 The Assembly of the Teachers of the Faculty of 
Letters, May 15). | 
(e) The Ministerial Delegation again 

The Assembly adopted by raising hands a revolution which asked the Minister of Education to immediately 
confirm, by an official Act, the commitments that he made in his telephonic conversation of May, 14. in which he 


accepted that the University of Strasbourg may experiment university autonomy. {Assembly of the Teachers of the 
Faculty of Letters, May 16. Press note). 


(f) The schema of the Teachers : from the Students’ Council to the Commission of Parity and to the Community of 
the Teachers and the Students 


The Assembly of the Teachers of the Faculty of Letters and Human Sciences reaffirmed its definition of the 
University : the community of the teachers and the students underscore that such a community cannot exist unless 
the students on the one hand and the teachers on the other are free to choose the structures in which they want to 
organise themselves and to fix their respective positions before confronting them to determine together the position 
of the community. 

The respect for this principle is the necessary condition for the functioning, at the level of the Faculty of a 
commission of Parity of teachers—students. (Assembly of the Faculty of Letters and Human Sciences, May 16). 


(g) The Schema of the Students : from the Students’ Council to the University Council 


Following the night of the barricades of May 10-11, 1968, the first Students Council affirmed its power by 
declaring the autonomy of the University of Strasbourg vis-à-vis a government which had completely failed in 
its task. 

As a reaction to this declaration, the Minister wanted to delegate his powers to the University Council. We have 
the text of the conversation between Peyrefitte and Bayen. 
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The Students Council reaffirmed its power by refusing this attempt of dialogue that aimed at suffocating the 
movement. By applying a well-known method : ‘‘Divide to Rule”, the government made a few attempts to stir up 
professorial power in opposition to the students’ power. 

The Students’ Council does not accept this division which has in it the certainty of a return to the earlier 
situation. It is left with destroying the old structures : the University Council, the Councils and the Assemblies of the 
Faculties. 

Once these structures are abolished, the Students’ Council can definitively disappear to leave place for the 
community Of all those who make use of the University, It is then possible to bring them together in a single 
University Council, based on direct democracy and the voluntary participation of everybody. This would be the 
minimum structural base of the university at this stage of the movement. 

This is why we, the Students’ Council of $S. À. U. decide : 

l. to abolish the old legal structures : the University Council, the Council of Faculty, the Assembly of the 
Faculty, 

2. to substitute progressively for these legal structures a Communitary organisation corresponding to the present 
phase of radical critique of the University. 

3. for this, we transform ourselves into the University Council, Community of the Students and the Teachers 
(Text proposed to the Students’ Council on May 22, after study and editing in a group of study of students and 
teachers). 

II. Analysis of the Notion of Autonomy (Text B) 

The notion of autonomy seems to be organised with rapport to three semantic fields : 

1. The detention of power. 

2. The activity of contestation. 

3. The extension of scholarity. 

I. The Detention of Power 

(a) A : “the absolute hold of the government on the Uuiversity'" is opposed to the ensemble of the ‘‘freedom 
guaranteed by autonomy'' (the freedom of conception and elaboration of programmes, the participation in the 
adaptation of the pedagogic methods, freedom in the control of teaching, democratic management of the budget, 
right to take initiatives). 

Semantic axis A: the situation of a group (or of an individual) with rapport to another group (or to an 
ensemble of the activities) from the point of view of the management. 

A1 Controller vs A, non-controller 
vs vs 
A1 controlled vs A, non-controlled 
(the semes of the horizontal lines are derived from a structuration of the substance of the signified by opposition: 
those of the vertical lines, from a structuration by reciprocal determination). 

The bearers of the semes : 

(g) government: (p) professors; (e) students; (u) university (the ensemble of the possible of effective activities 
for whose use the University is the lieu). 
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With the help of these units (semes) and the inventory of their supporters (bearers of the semes) and inventory 
of their supporters (bearers of the semes), we can establish the séructural simulacres of the two systems of manage- 
ment : that of the old system which is contesed and that of the new system which is proposed : 


(g) Ai : 
(6) 0 PEAR (n) __: Ào 
DR (n) A1 : À 
(g) : À (g) : Ào (g) : As 
and (s2) [p, el] (1) A1 : "Ipsel(@) Ag ©: [p.e] (n) A: f 
u (1) At AG (2) A1 Ào ü (n} Aj °° 4 


(the indices : 1, 2, .…, n, designate different universities). 
The comparison of the simularces (s1) and (s2) bring out two phenomena defined structurally : 


1. The Transfer of Powers (the exchange of roles : the controller becomes non-controller, the non-controllers 
become controllers); 


2. The Diversification of the Bearers of the semes ( [p, e] 1 … n — {p, e] 2, .…, [p, e] n) : not only the 
non-controllers become controllers but also the indifferentiated mass of the non-controllers ( [p. e] 1 .. n: 
the individual users of all the universities) differentiates itself into a plurality of controllers (1, 2, 3, .…,n: 
the same number of the groups of controllers as these are the universities). 


The simulacret(s!) is the figure of centralisation, the simulacre (s,) that of de-centralisation. Moreover, if we 
consider the products of the management, we find opposition between uniformisation (Uy—=ux...—=un : the identity 
of the products of the mangement) and ‘“‘personalisation’" (u,£ u2=<...—=un : the diversity of the products). Thus, 
we seen the appearance of two series of units which, compared term to term, make the same number of paradigms 
and, which, in a chain, constitute syntagms : the monopolised, the centralised, the uniformised, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the liberated, the decentralised, the ‘‘personalised’. 


b) All the same ‘‘the autonomy which is not independence, entaïls a national co-ordination guaranteed by the 
elected organisations’. 


The semes used in this phase belong equally to the semantic axis of the management (A, and À;). To 


establish the respective simularces of autonomy and independence, it suffices to introduce a new bearer of the semes : 
0) the elected organisations of co-ordination. 


g) MAT g) : À 
e) A, and A; 
[p; e] Le [p, e] n) A: A: and À: : [p. e] l ss [p, e| n) A: 
u 1 … u n) À: AS DL 7 u #) A; $ 4; 


(s21) new proposed system (autonomy) 
(s22) possible system, not retained (independence) 

In the simulacre (s1) we find the figure of reciprocal management : o is controlled by [p, e] when it is a matter 
of elected organisation, but [p, e] is equally contoriled by o when it is a matter of an orgnisation of co-ordination. 
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What distinguishes the simulacre (S2) from the simulacre (S,:) is presence or absence of the figure of the reciprocal 
management and correlatively, the presence or the absence of the bearer of the seme o. Thus, we have a new 
opposition between the co-ordinated and the non-co-ordinated. 


If we now consider the operaiors of the management, it is necessary to distinguish by the introduction of a 
new semantic axis. the categories of the operations. 


Semantic axis O and O’ (the nature of the operations) : position with rapport to operation. 


dominating m donator d 
vs vs 
dominated m beneficiary d 


Thus we have the second simulacres of the system of monoply and that of autonom)}; 
g) m 0) d and d 
[p, el ) m [p,e] ) d and à 


(the first schema is that of the octroi : the unique direction of the management; the second, that of the controlled 
delegation of power : the reciprocity of the management, the alternative current. 


Thus, the proposed transformation is not only for the transfer of power but also of their nature, This is 
why the consideration of the operators. 

c) The ‘“‘good health” of the new management is opposed to the failures of the old management : on the one 
hand, ‘‘the governmental insolvency” the ‘‘sclerosis of the napoleonic university”, the ‘‘state of the present 
degradation of the university”; on the other, what ‘‘must enable the French University to realise its four essential 
functions” which should have been its autonomy (expansion, adaptation, elasticity, initiative, the criticism, the 
permanence). 


This is why these two schemas which translate the rapports that a system has with itself and with others 
Hi =S}=Ssi—Ss1=etc. 


? #" 
S2—>S 2_, S »—> CC, 
ge LS 


S1———— + 52 





We have thus, on the one hand. a system which stays equal to itself (the figure of immobility and of inertia), 
on the other, the system which, by the very fact that it stood against the ruling system (replacement), has in it the 
possibility of its own renewal. The sclerosis and the inertia, the inert and the sclerocised, make a chain. On the 
other side, the renewed and the Jiving, which are the two forms adapted to the circumstances, which have been taken 


or which will be taken by the movement, constitute an uninterrupted sequence. 


d) Finally, it is a question of the ‘‘real participation of the students and the reachers in the adaptation of the 
methods”, of the ‘‘democratic management of the budget by the teachers and the students”, of the ‘right to take 


initiatives which are those of the teachers and the students”. 
With rapport to the semantic axis of the management, the students and the teachers, the teachers and the 
students, are situated in two systems, as follows : 
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SAS g) AN AS 


p) : À p) À: 
e) À, e) A1 : 
u) A0 A A) u) A1 A1 : À) 


To the figure of transfer of powers (with rapport to the government) is added that of the sharing of powers 
(with rapport to the professors). It may be noted that in the text, the order of appearance of the bearers of the 
semes (p and e), is indifferent. We may find in this fact the existence of a redundant signifier of the shared power. 


e) The text definitively opposes three systems of management : the restraining system (5 units), the 
autonomous system (6 units), and the independent system (4 units)—These units are linked with each other in 
two ways : according to the vertical axes, With the oppositions of paradigmatic natures; according to the horizotnal 
axes, by the combinations of syntagmatic natures, 


(s1) the monopolised—the centralised—>the uniformised 


VS vs vs 

(s,)Y the liberated the decentralised the personalised 

(s22) 

(s;) the octroyed —- the sclerocised and the inert 
vs vs 

(S2) the coordinated —> the delegated —+ the renewed and alive 
vs 


(S2) the non-coordinated 


2. The Activity of Contestation 


‘Critique of Culture”, ‘‘the mission of positive contestation to which the University must be faithful””. 


(a) semantic Axis B : 
attitude of someone (of a group) with regard to what 1s 


B: Contestor VS B, Non-Contestor 
vs vs 
Ba Contested vs Bo Non-Contested 


If we consider that the bearers of the semes are: u) university, and r;) the remaining, we get these 
two simulacres : 
u) B: u) B:; 
r1) Bi a1) Bi 
(before transformation) (after transformation) 
i.e. the passage from the state of non contestation to an activity of contestation (in the first schema, there are no 
operators of contestation, in the second, there are : thence the passage from a state to an activity). 
If we now specify the bearers of the semes : 
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u) University : Oo) organisations of co-ordination: g) government : r2) the remaining, the simulacre of the 


activity of contestation becomes : + 
u) B, B, B, 
0) B, 
8) B: 
rs) B, 


(in other terms, to multiply the bearers of the semes is to pose anew the objects submitted to contestation). 

(b) It must be admitted, however, that the text is discreet (too discreet) on the bearers of the semes and on 
the relations which exist between the semes and their bearers. 

The network that this structure authorises fheoretically enables us to generalise the activity of contestation 
with the help of the following imaginary simulacres : 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (S) (6) 
(e) B, (e) B, B, (e) B, (e) B, (e) EF, 5, (e) B, 
(P)  B,  (p) B (p) B, Bi  (p) & (p) B, (P) & E, 
(CT) BTE, (r,) B, (r,) B, (1) B, B, (rs) B, (ri) B, 


1. e and p contesting r,; 2. e contesting p and r;; 3. p contesting r andr,; 4. r, contesting e and p; 5. p and 
Tr, Contesting e; 6. e and r, contesting p). 
It is obvious that some of these schemas can co-exist as 1 and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6 which form the figure 
of reciprocal contestation. 
Finally, the following imaginary simulacres 
e) B, and, p) B,andB, 
e) B,andB, p)-“"B, and B, “etc: 
would correspond to auto-contestation. The generalisation of activity achieves the radicalisation of the notion of 
contestation and perhaps also the contestation of contestation. 


3. The Scholarity 


“The permanent formation”, ‘‘open to all”, ‘‘social promotion”. Samantic axis C : the position of an indi- 

vidual with rapport to the university system. 
C, scholarised vs C, non—scholorised 

The bearers of the semes : we will call X the ensemble of the individuals who have reached the post-secondary 
stage, x, the sub-ensemble of those who do not benefit from the university teaching, x, the sub-ensemble of those 
who benefit from it (amongst these x2, : those who are in their course of study, and x»: those who have entered 
active life) and Y the ensemble of the individuals who did not go beyond obligatory scholarit y. 

The simulacres corresponding respectively to the old and to the new system are as follows : 


MC C Y) C 
XIE, CO X4) C C; 
x?) NC, Co x) C C 
x2) C, Co x2) C CC 
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The difference that we observe between the first two horizontal lines of the two schemas corresponds to the 
democratisation of teaching (open to all, social promotion); and the second vertical column corresponds to 
permanent education (‘‘re-cycling””, professional perfection, continuous learning). 


IT Analysis of the Process of Transformation 


1. The Take-over of Power by the Students’ Council and the Ministerial Delegation!; 
(texts a and c). 
(a) Semantic axis A (cf. analysis of the notion of autonomy). 
The bearers of the semes : 
(g) government : (p) professors : 
(e) students : (u) university. 
With the help of these elements, it is possible to establish the simulacre of the anterior situation, that of 
Students’ Council and of the Ministerial Delegation. 


Anterior Situation Studants’ Council Ministerial Delegation 
(g) À, : (g) A, (8) : A, 

(p) AE (p) : À (p) À, : 

(e) - A (Eh AS. (e) A, 
(DA; SAT US RODIAT AT AS (U)'A;:1AS À 


In both the cases it is a matter of the transfer of powers (exchange of roles : the controller becomes non- 
controller.) In one case, the transfer is in favour of the students, in the other, in favour of the professors. 


(b) These simulacres, however, do not take into account the major fact that the transfer of powers in these 
two cases is not affected according to the same modalities. It is thus necessary to introduce in the analysis the 
notion of the operators of trnasformations (there are the operators and the operated, the transformers and the 
transformed) and to distinguish, with the categories of operations : 


Semantic axes O’ and O” (nature of the operations) : position with rapport to the operation. 


donator d victor V 
VS vs 
beneficiary d vanquished v 


Hecce, the second simulacres of the rake-over of power and of delegation 


(g) v (g) d 


(e) v (p) d 
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The first schema is the figure of the counguest (e is Operating and g is the operated): the second is the figure 
of delegation or of octroi (g is operating and p is the Operated). 


c) Finally, we would note that the takeover of power 1S a fact, while delegation is only a *‘possibility”. 
Welare thus in the presence of {wo categories of historical fact : 1. the realisation of a fieure which was at first only a 
possibility (with the exception of others which remain virtual and which can be deduced from the schemas with 
the help of the combination of the elements, semes and beares of the semes); 2. the exunciation of the possibility 
of the fact (it is only a project amongst other projects, resulting from the network of elements). The historical 
fact is, at times, fact itself, at others its enunciation. Hence, this dual characteristics of history : history is 
made of realisations and enunciations both of these are detached from a/! other possible combinations (with the 
choice of some of these, history would have been different). 


(1) g) : À g) v 
p) A: and p) v 
e) : À, 
u) A CAS A; 

(2) 8g) :. À g) v v 
p) A: : and D) v 
e) A7. LE e) v 
u) A, À; Ao 

(3) g) LA g) v £) : 
p) À, and p) v p) AS D). 
e) À) then ce A; : and €) v 
u) À, NAT VAS u) À: :  Ào 

(4) 2) : À g) v 8) 
p) À; and then D) A; p) v 
C)euA, e) v e) : Ào and €) v 
u) A : Ao Ào u, À :  Ào 


The first schema explains the fakeover of power by the professors alone (professorial Council on the model of 
Students’ Council). The second corresponds to a dual and simultaneous take-over of power (professors and students 
revolted against the government). The third and the fourth are the simulacres of two types of successive revolutions : 
in One case the professors take-over the power which was held by the government, then the students in turn take-over 
the power that the professors had just acquired : in the other case, the sudents took-over power from the 
government, then the professors de-possessed the students of the power they had just conquered. This schema 


would be close to what the students at a certain moment called, the ‘‘recuperation”’. 
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2. The First Attitude of the Professors : the Decision to Support the Students Movement and the Demand for 
the Confirmation of the Ministerial Delegation. 


(texts d and e). 


a) The professors decided with a strong majority to support the students movement. To take into account 
their attitude. it is necessary to introduce a new semantic axis. 


Semantic axis D : attitude towards a position or an action 


D, supportor vs D, non-supportor 
vs vs 
D, supported vs D, non-supported 


(a good sturcturation of the substance of the signified would undoubtedly be : supportor vs fighting-against 
with the neuter seme : neither supporting nor fighting-against). 


As such, we get three simulacres corresponding to the three possibilities of voting : 


Pa) D: 
Pe) Do 
ps) neither D, nor D, 
€) Di e) D e) neither D, nor D 
for against abstention 


All the same, with the application of the rule of majority and with the condition that is respected in the 
affective acts. we have the majority simulacre : 
Pp) Di 
2) D: | 
(what amounts to bearing by the ensemble of the group : p, what was borne only by its important fraction : px). 
b) With this decision, the professors move from the status of non-operators of transformations (the status 


of the non-interventionist spectator) to that of the operators of transformation. Thence. they are situated on 
the axis O” : 


p) d 
€) d 
One would, however, note that there are still secondary operators, or more exactly subordinated operators, 
to the extent that they adhere only to what others have already done. 


On the other hand, with rapportto the delegation of power whose confirmation they ask for, they do not 
leave their status of the operated, 


One can say that the attitudes of the professors during the events are situated essentially with rapport to the 
status of the operator of transformation : do they move from the status of the non-operator to that of the operator ? 
do they move from the status of the secondary operator (subordinated) to that of the principal operator 
(independent?) It is not certain if the following analysis would enable us to answer this question categorically. 


c) the decision for supporting the movement and the demand for confirmation of the ministerial delegation 
are two contradictory attitudes. For a delegation to have any efficiency and value, it is necessary that the one who 
strips himself off has still something to give. If somebody has already taken it, which is confirmed by the adherence 
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to the movement, he has no more anything to give. The delegation has a significance before the revolution : as 
soon as the revolution has taken place, the delegation of power by the old controller becomes fantasmatic. There 
are two possible schemas, exclusive of each other : 


8) : À g) d 
p) À, 
= e) “ é A and p) d 
u) À RARE A 
DAS ! Ag À 
p) : Ào KEASEE or (aut) 
e) L : À 
u) À,: AA | g) WA g) v 
| p) A) and 
—?> €) Ai C)hev 
u) A: : À IV 


3. The Second Attitude of the Professors : fromthe Studenis’ Council tothe Communit y ofthe Teachers and 
Students, passing through the Commission of Parity (text f). 

(a) The idea of the Commission of Parity consists of passing, in face of student power (born of revolution), 
a professorial power (Whose origin, as We shall see later, poses a problem), so that through negotiations an agreement 
may come about, an agreement about which it is affirmed that it would install a community power, a shared 
power. We are thus in the presence of a syntagm whose three elements are temporally articulated as follows : 


Students Council Commission of Parity Community of Teachers and Students 
8) : À 8) : À 8) : À 

p) A9 ——+ p)A, :  ——+  [p,el)A, : 

SAT CA u) A, : À 

u) Ar ; ÀAo Ao u) Y EY ; Ào 


It may be noted that the transformation 1s concerned exclusively with the bearers of the semes. Instead of 
having two distinct bearers of semes (the two candidates competing for management, we have finally, only one bearer 
of indifferentiated seme : p and e, initially distinct but later on fused in the community [p, el]. 

(b) What is problematic, however, is the origin of the professorial power and its basis. Who has invested the 
professors with the power they have ? This question was never elucidated and one 1s reduced to making conjectures. 
Three hypotheses are possible : the À, of the professors may come from the ministerial delegation; it may be the 
result of a conguest (the professors as late ‘‘revolutionaries” but revolutionaries all the same); finally, it may find its 
origin from the fact that the professors became conscious that they were the derainers of power before the events and 
that they were not depossessed of it. As such, the initial phases would be modified. They would become : 


Before the Events After the Events 
g) A, 8) : À 
D) A, » ——— p) A: 

e) À e) A, 

u) À, À : Ào u) As Ar : Ào 


(the professors were the detainers of power before the events; the students’ revolution was against the government 
and not against the professors). 
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Definitively, it is with rapport to the operations of transformation (delegation; conquest, conservation of an 
anterior situation) that the three hypotheses can be defined structurally : 


Delegation Conquest Conservation 
£)." Ve | £) v V g) v neither v nor d 
p) d p) V p) neither v nor d 
e) v IS" e) v 


Neither the corpus used nor the events allow us to slice any further. 


(c) If we now consider the last phase of the schema (the community), we can say that it results from a 
negotiation and it ends up in the establishment of a contract. In this situation, the two parts are both operating and 
operated : each of them is both donator and beneficiary with rapport to the other. Hence : 


p) d and d 
e) da and d 


4. The Attitude of the Students : from the Students’ Council to the University Council (text g). 

It may be noted that the schema of the students is a riposi to that of the professors and the contestation 18 
precisely on the intermediary phase of the syntagm imagined by the teachers. The schema of the students passes 
directly, immediately, from the Students Council to the Community of Teachers and the Students while that of 
the professors introduces a mediation under the form of the Commission of Parity. Its stated in this construction 
the professors do not have power and that they have only that power which they would succeed in gaining by 
participating in the movement which until then went on without them. The students have installed a power 
where the professorial body and others who usethe University will have to build their place. To the danger of 
recuperation of the movement by the professors, the students oppose the hope of an integration of the professors in 
the movement. 


Their schema may be translated as : 


g) : Ao g) : À 
p) : A5 

€) Ày : L-d [p, €, x] A: 

u)Ar 0:47, l'A DTA 


(where x is the bearer of the seme corresponding to those who use University, who are neither professors nor 
students). 
In this schema the students alone are the operators of transformation : 


8). y 

p) d 

e) Y d d 
x) d 


It is the students who brought the revolution and helped others benefit from their revolution. 
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Last Remark on the Process of Transformation : 


The analysis of the process of transformation enables us to present a few hypotheses on what could be a 
definition, in structural terms,: of historical evolution. In fact. during the month of May 1968, we saw the inter- 
mingling of the facts with the projects, the events, effectively realised (the non-verbal and perceptible actions) with 
mental constructions (the imaginary schemas simply formulated, the possibilities” whose desired existence was 
being affirmed). Each of these belongs to the domain of history : ifthe facts result from the choice fromthe 
“possibiles” and its realisation, the projects develop on the plane of imagination : the ufterneces of the 
“‘possibilities, spoken conflicts between the exclusive passibilities of each other, the absence of choice and hence 
of realisation. 


In other words, with rapport to the network of units (the ensemble of the combinations rendered possible 
by the existence of a stock of semes and the bearers of the semes), the history is made of choice (realisation of the 
possible combinations and, consequently, the exclusion of others) and of suspensions (the confrontation of two 
or three of the possible combinations and the non-realisation of one of those because of the antagonism which is 
not overcome). The suspensions can remain as such and in that case the history remains on the plane of 
Imagination and it is made only of the material existence of this unrealised imagination. Or, the suspension is 
followed by a choice and hence history passes ontothe plane of reality and it is made of fhe existence finally 
materialised of what was in the beginning only an imagi ration. 

Thus, the idea of an history full (of realisations) is opposed to the idea of an history that suspends (the 
non-realisations, the imaginations simply uttered). Hence, thetwo categories of historical facts : the historical 
fact of realisation and, the historical fact of non-realisation, for the non-realisation as such is also a fact. In this 
perspective, the motor force of history is the tension between the realised and the non-realised and the tension 
between the categories of the non-realised. This is why the fundamental and energetic importance of imaginary 


reserves in which the historical beings are exhausted. 


These remarks have only a descriptive character. Other things to be explained are the reasons of choice, of 
suspznsions and, of course, the existence of the network and the elements which constitue it. It is here that ends 
the structural pertinence, transmitting the relay to other pertinences such as historical, sociological, psychological, etc. 


Appeandix 
These documents were submitted to the Commission of Pedagogy (teachers and students) for discussion (June 
1968). 


(A) The Pedgogic Relation 

1. The relations between professors and students are closely subordinated to the rapports that each of them 
has with knowledge. Hence, this essential principle of pedagogy : the pedagogic methodology should always be 
inspired by the methodology of the corresponding discipline. In other words, the manner of teaching a discipline 


finds its model in the manner this discipline is constituted day by day. 


2. From this principle, it follows : 
a) that the professor is first of all a researcher : that the act of teaching and the act of research must coincide; 
that teaching and research must proceed from the same mental universe; that the professor who is only a pedagogue 
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(i.e. who would be satisfied by transmitting, in the easiest possible way, the knowledge presented by others—the 
one which is found in the books and the specialised articles) would be a professional contradiction; that the 
student who would expect only this from the professor who as a teacher is at his disposition throughout the acade- 
mic year, would be going against his own interests. 


b) thatthe professor must associate the student, from his very entrance to the university with his research 
(which is generally begun before the arrival of the students at the university and which would continue after he has 
left); that he should let him know the domain, he has selected to work in and, if possible, to invent or to discover 
the results already obtained and the method with which the questions and the problematics are in suspense, his 
methods of work and his teachniques of analysis or experimentation, finally, his doctrine, for knowledge is not 
objective if it is true that all knowledge is always restructured by the one who announces it and, it results from the 
fundamental options, discovered prsonally or und2rstood sociologically (the schools of thought) but always assumed 
personally on the nature of things; that the professor, in short, must try to integrate more and more closely the 
student to his team of research so that the student is gradually metamorphosed as a provisional or a definitive 
researcher and that after the phase of apprenticeship the student is capable of proposing other problematics or 
other methodologies, even challenging the doctrine of the professor. 


(c) that the professor should not depart from research when there are themes which do not belong to his 
domain of research but all the Same they arise from his discipline about which the student has the right to be 
informed: that the professor should accept that the themes of research or of reflection may be proposed by the 
students: that he should not announce any result without af the same time the conditions under which it was 
obtained: that he should share with the student the tasks of the elaboration of the documentary materials which 
should cease to be private and individual and become public and collective; that the student may participate in 
the totality ofthe pedagogic act (research of new informations, perspectives, elaborations, exposition) and not 
just in the last phase, that the activity of the student, in short, should try to cover what is actually the activity 
of the professor : 

3. Ifthis principle is accepted —and also the orientations which follow from it, the rest would be to promote the 
practical modalities of its application. Undoubtedly, it is already possible to foresee the categories of the rapports 
between the professors and the students. 


(a) The sessions of laboratory or the sessions of research could be organised in such a constant manner that 
the student will learn how is his discipline constituted and how it progresses and what path it follows and to which 
mental operations and the sociological determinations it is submitted; these sessions may follow a progression 
enabling the student to pass from the status of an active spectator to that of a total participant. 

(b) The seminars of collective elaboration (in small groups) could be held regularly where the student would 
learn how one understands the Enowledge of others and would discover that this apprenticeship has value only to 
the extent that the knowledge is restructured and integrated in individual perspectives. 


(c) The major expositions could be reserved for specific tasks; they would be justified only if the professor- 
researcher would be in possession of unedited information (which is not found in any book, neither in his books nor 
in others’. and. which is result of his study), or, in case, he has new hypotheses which challenge the ones considered 
to be basic until then (the expositions presented in uncertitude which develop in the context of scientific guesses), or, 
in case. it is considered necessary for the work of the group that someone specifies a point and proposes a provisional 
synthesis for discussion (a sort of a theorising of the work of the group). 
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4, The common pedagogic objective that links its modalities and that makes them converge may be thus pre- 
sented : the pedagogic act must avoid giving rise to or developing false images of knowledge, Knowledge is neither 
all ready-made (it has been achieved and it is important to know how it was done), nor definitive (it is always 
in the course of being achieved and is necessary to know how), nor objective (it is due to a specific apprehension of the 
world and it would not be reasonable to ignore this fact), In this perspective, the contestation becomes a fundamental 
epistemological act. The veritable nature of knowledge is the real stake of the pedagogy of university teaching. 

(B) Professional Formation and Contestation 

I. The reflection on the rapports of contestation and professional formation gives rise to several important 
remarks : 

(1) it is dangerous to organise studies by separating these two domains, for, there is a risk of achieving a 
limited professional formation and a contestation without any object while it is a matter of achieving a veritable 
contestation which can review a real formation, and a formation which corresponds to the state of knowledge in a 
given domain; 

(2) the professional formation is an ambiguous notion which may correspond to several contents : 

that it 1s sufficient to know how to enter a profession as determined by the society of industrial capitalism of 
the France of the last part of the twentieth century in terms of its needs and its aims; for example, what is necessary 
to be able to practice selection in industry; such a formation is an ideological mystification ; 

— that it is necessary to know and to know how to do, during the thirty or forty years of active life, to exercise 
one’s profession, knowing its significance, remaining in contact with the progress of one’s disciplines in question and 
participating in their progress, and maintaining two requirements : 

(a) the intellectual dispensibility and practice for the development of knowledge and the contribution to its 
elaboration:; 

(b) to become conscious of the objectivity and the ideology of one’s profession; 

— finally, the professional formation covers two different domains : 

(a) the profession inasmuch as it corresponds to a practice determined by its historical, social and economic 
significance: this determination must be elucidated, and the preparation for the profession should be a de-masked 
preparation and not an alienating preparation; 

(b) the profession inasmuch as it corresponds to a certain analysis of the objective reality, independent of 
social conditioning: there is, in fact, a certain nucleus of knowledge which de-masks reality outside all social ideology, 
and this knowledge should be acquired i. e. the profession may be learnt as a means to investigate reality which 
takes account of both the reality and the ideological views. 

(3) The contestation of knowledge is really the critical and historical analysis of the constitution of knowledge 
as a mixture of scientific de-masking of the reality and the ideologicol occultation of this de-masking. One of the 
possible ways of this contestation is the analysis of the historical formation of this knowledge, and this analysis can 


be an intrinsic part of its teaching. 


Il These remarks lead us to the following practical positions : 
(1) Neither contestation and apprenticeship be separated nor a bit of apprenticeship be added to a lot of conte- 


station, nor a bit of contestation be controlled by a lot of apprenticeship, nor, finally, there be the apprenticeship on 
one side and the contestants on the other; 
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(2) the professional formation can be achieved by the theoretical and practical knowledge which enables one 
to master a certain line and also to precise the over-determinations which have elaborated his knowledge and, to bring 
to light what is only a partial de-masking of reality and what is ideology; 

(3) the duration of formation is certainly very long, hence it is necessary to have an index of the studies spread 
over long time; 

(4) the de-masking of the over-determined constitution of knowledge must be done at the very beginning of 
the university studies, and it is dangerous to ‘‘wait”” for the so-called maturity of the students. (June 1968) 


NOTES 
1. Cf.E. Husserl, /dées directrices pour un2 phénoménologie translated by P. Ricoeur, Paris, Gallimard, Ist 
edition, 195, and 
N.S: Trubetskoy, Eléments de phonologie, translated by J. Cantineau, Paris, Klincksieck, Ist edition, 1940. 
2. Cf. R. Girard, Mensonge romantique et vérité romanesque, Paris, Grasset, Ist edition, 1961. 
Cf. Dante Alighieri, La divina commedia, Inferno, IV, V. 64-151. ed. Vandelli, Hoepli, Milano, 16th 
edition, 1955, p.30-35. 


es) 


4, Cf. M. Eliades, Aspects du mythe, Paris,  Callimard, Ist edition, 1963. 

5. The semantic field of the signifier, ‘‘flic””, is uszd to discredit a similar pretention. 

6. Those of the Convention were only for one month, like the powers of the Comité de salut public. 

7. This refusal of all the possible aspects of the connotation has an aesthetic value : it is the unrealisable desire 
of speech which is a pure denotation to the extent the connotations are on the side of the compromise ot 
degradation and evil. 

8. Cf. C. Lévi-Strauss, La pensée sauvage, Paris, Plon, Ist edition, 1962. 


9, Cf. L. Althusser, Pour Marx, F. Maspero, Ist edition, 1965, p. 67-84. 

10. Roland Barthes, L'activité structuraliste, in Essais critiques, Edition du Seuil. 1964, p. 214. 

11. The way Roland Barthes speaks of the ‘‘written clothes”. Cf. Système de la mode, Edition du Seuil, 1967, 
p. 13-29. 


12, A.-J. Greimas, Sémantique structurale, Larousse, 1966. 
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TWO STRUCTURALISMS 


Stefan Zôlkiewski 


The inspiration from the theory of Lukäâcs constitutes a major tradition of marxist study of literature and 
culture ; it is a living tradition. The future evolution of our knowledge of these two disciplines will depend on 
the way it takes the ideas of Lukäcs as the material for discussion and reflection. 


This great philosopher and historian of ideas was born in Hungary is 1885. At a very early stage, he associated 
himself with the workers movement. He studied in Germany amongst men like Windleband, Rickert, Lask, 
Dilthey, Husserl, Heidegger, Korsch, Block, Max Weber, Simmel, Gundolf and Thomas Mann—some of these were 
his professors, others, his colleagues, AII of them created an intellectual climate which is very easy to imagine, 
following the theories and systems of thought which are attached to these names. In 1902 Lukäcs began to write, 
first in Hungarian, and from the very beginning his interest was in philosophy and art. His first work of importance 
is dated 1911. It is a collection of essays (The Mind and the Forms) written in German which includes his 
reflections on the metaphysics of the tragic. The year 1916 saw the appearance of his celebrated Theory of Novel. 
In 1923 appeared his fundamental work History and Class Consciousness, offering a multitude of major 
methodological ideas which are still valid for the human sciences even though in certain aspects this book seems 
to have been outdated The marxists criticised him for the néo-hegelian character of some of the conceptions that 
he developed; after that, the book is forgotten. Lukäcs himself ended up by rejecting the hegelian residue of his 
juvenile thought which is not a compromise with the continuity of his ideas. In fact, one would not have otherwise 
perceived the unity and the continuity that characterises his system. There are no two Lukäcs : the one, young; 
the other, mature. The methodological conceptions applicable to the philosophy of culture and art that he realised 
during the first twenty-five years of his research brought fruits to the activity of the thinker who is a mature 
historian and theoretician of the evolution of modern culture, of literature and European thought which is 
astonishing by the sweep of his views. As Professor of Aesthetics at the University of Budapest, Lukäcs published, 
after 1945, several studies onjBalzac, Stendhal, Zola, Neitzsche; on marxism and existentialism; essays of syhthesis 
taking as his themes, the place of Russian literature and world literature, German literature, Goethe and his epoch, 
realism, and finally, the two-edged philosophy ofthe nineteenth and twentieth century, Destruction of Reason. 
The last to come is the first volume of his Aesthetics—the methodological exposition of the matter. The projects of 


this author of old age are quite rich with promises. 

The work of Lukäcs presents traits of greatness and even of genius. At present, it is living its renaissance, 
having been translated in many languages and with propogators and followers of talent such as L. Goldmann. 
Researchers of significance who have profoundly penetrated the spirit of our times like Merleau-Ponty have given 
him a place of importance in the intellectual movement of the twentieth century. 

The life of Lukäcs is indissolubly related to his work. We find here the tragic grandeur, the elations and the 
defiances, the brightness of the discoveries, and the bitterness of errors. One can understand it only in the light of 
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the vicissitudes of the history of our century in liason with the sinuous line marking the evolution of workers’ 
movement. But beyond individual destiny, the thought of Lukäcs lives by itself and for itself. The influence that 
it exercises on modern studies of culture and literature in general, and marxist studies in particular, is immense. 
We believe that the time has come to proceed to a critical confrontation of the essence of the methodological 
conceptions of Lukäcs with the results of contemporary empirical and theoretical studies on culture and literature, . 
and with the methodological conclusions which follow from these studies. In fact, if the marxist scholars want to 
follow and develop the study of culture and literature keeping it at the level of world knowledge, they should not 
by-pass the thought of Lukäcs ; on the contrary, they should put themselves in intimate relation with it and at the 
same time try to continue and surpass this great work, the greatest as we have just affirmed, of all that the marxist 
tradition of our century has to offer in this domain of study. 


In a brief article as this one, we can propose only a summary of the programme of a discussion on the thought 
of Lukäcs on one single point which seems to us to be central : we shall call it the problem of two structuralisms. 


It seems to be generally agreed now-a-days that the classical studies of Marx realise a genial mixture of 
historical and structural methods in the process of investigation. In Marx. the historical, social and economic 
structure is submitted to structural analysis. He has explained its genesis and the whole, mixing its constitutive 
rapports and the correlations which are thus engendered. He gave an explanation of the historical process, of their 
orientation, determining structuration (or destructuration) of social ensembles. The methodology of these analyses 
has not been studied in detail as it deserved. This remark is valid above all for the study of super-structure of 
social conscience, of ideology and of literature. 

From a formal point of view, the historico-structural method seems to be predominant in human sciences 
today. On the plane of individual researches, one can, however, extract a good number of distinct methodological 
orientations. To make the problem a little more clear, we would like to draw attention to the two propositions of 
the methods that we consider to be most important —-the first being that of Lukäcs, the second that of Lévi-Strauss. 


The proposition of the latter is favoured by many. Byits genesis, it is different from Lukäcs. In creating his 
conception of significant structure, Lukäcs has reconsidered the suggestions of Marx and probably that of Weber. 
As to Lévi-Strauss, even though he has insisted many a time on his relations with marxist thought, he has 
transposed, on a more general plane of the study of culture, the methods set by modern linguisties : Baudouin de 
Courtenay, de Saussure, the Prague School, Trubetskoy and Jakobson. The proposition of the method presented 
by Lévi-Strauss is superior—let us say at once—to that of Lukäcs by its sharpness and precision with which it 
defines the specific conditions to be respected in the structural analysis of super-structure in a way that does 
not infringe upon the general rules of empirical research. The proposition of Lukäcs leaves a large margin of liberty 
to a vague historical intuition escaping the rigour of the rules. On the other hand, the conception of Lukäcs 
is profoundly historical and in this it is superior to that of Lévi-Strauss which offers very few references to history. 
In fact, in analysing totemism for example, the latter treats the phenomenon outside time and space. He himself 
affirms to have taken history only as a simple inventory of raw facts. It is only we who transform them into signs 
by means of the schemas of thought and submit them to structural analysis. But even the definition of the linkage 
of events and the rapports in time that they represent in these systems presented in structures does not make history, 
it is not a reconstitution of the past and does not explain the historical processes. 

The central problem of contemporary methodology of human sciences 1s that of the rapport between structure 
and history. It is manifested in the polemics between Lévi-Strauss (La Pensée sauvage) and Sartre who assigns 
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an absolute value to historical knowledge (Critique de la raison dialectique). This problem has been reconsidered 
by a disciple of Lévi-Strauss, Sebag, (Marxime et structuralisme) and has been a subject of many a serious critical 


reflections by Lefebvre, Goldmann and a number of others. It seems thatthe first step towards the solution of this 


problem is to make a distinction and a motivated choice between these two conceptions of structural analysis that 
we have mentioned, or even better, to see that each of them is incomplete, and to search for a conception that 
integrates the acquisitions of these two thinkers : the empireism of Lévi-Strauss and the historicism of Lukäcs. 
And, the best side to take, taking account of the advantages and the necessity of historicism, would be to ask in 
Which way the conception of structuralism of Lukäcs can be rendered more precise. 

Dhe historical theory of the internal phenomena of culture is one of the important achievements of Lukäcs. 
He is the first marxist thinker to give tothe specific character of the cultural fact such a complete and coherent 
definition. We insist on historicism of his theories, In fact, to answer the questions that are abstract and of pure 
theory, Lukäcs makes use of a dual language : one which is proper to the abstract, the other which accords with 
the historical interpretation of the key problems that the modern epoch poses. The richness, the depth, and the 
penetrating character of his interpretations are significant. 

The methodological base is constituted of the notion of totality, the totality of the process of historical and 
social experience.! ‘‘The concrète totality is then the fundamental category of reality”. This notion and the role 
that it plays find their explanation in the procedure of investigation related to the real ‘material substrata’, of this 


method i.e. the capitalist society ‘with its internal antagonism between the forces and the rapports of production’. 


The methodology of the sciences of nature does not kuow the inherent contradiction in their object, while in the 
case of social reality, the contradictions belong to ‘‘the essence of the reality itself”. ‘Their surpassing the 
knowledge of totality does not make them cease to be contradictions”. The conception of totality, however, 
determines the object and the subject of knowledge. It is because the immediate historical facts which are presented 
as such for our perception are ‘‘in the structure of their objectivity—the products of a determined historical epoch; 
that of capitalism”’4 (Lukäcs does not give a more general aspect to his theory, he hardly talks about other 
economic and social structures, he holds only to capitalism). ‘‘It is only in this context that different facts of 
oCial life are integrated (...)in a totality, and the knowledge of facts becomes possible inasmch as it is the 
knowledge of reality”’.5 

The phenomena must be distinguished from their immediate form aud we should look for the relations of 
reference itself of the functional properties which, however, keep the character of necessity for the immediately 
perceivable form. Thus, a machine is not a capital unless it is a part of a given totality. And, this is never 
considered immediately.° | 

“The affirmation of Marx that ‘the rapports of production with the entire society make a whole’, is a point of 
methodological departure and the key to HISTORICAL knowledge of social rapports 7. The determication 
conditioning the form of objectivity of the entire object is based on the rapport that exists between it and the whole 
whose part it is. ‘‘A negro is a negro, this means only that in certain conditions he becomes a slave”, affirms Marx. 
“The birth of the intelligibility of an object from its function and the totality where it functions,’ means ‘‘that the 
dialectic conception of totality alone can understand REALITY AS À SOCIAL BECOMING”’.5 


While apalysing the thought of Lukäcs, Merleau-Ponty wrote that for this thinker ‘‘history is a realised 


history reduced to its internal articulations, to its intelligible structure”. 
What we have discussed until now concerns only the point of departure of the theory of Lukäcs. He constructed 
it and expanded it in a consequential manner, but it is not possible for us to follow its developments. For our 
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subsequent considerations, it is enough to say that for him the human reality is essentially an historical reality.(?) It 
can be conceived as ‘‘our action.”’(1°) Thus, reality takes up the character of process. ‘The realisation that social 
objects are not things but relations amongst men ends up in their complete dissolution in process.” (1) The facts are 
nothing but the MOMENTS of process.(12) 


The historical knowledge is thus an apprehension of the historical process. Man must conceive of the ‘present’ 
as becoming, diserning its tendencies and orientations. “Only he who has the vocation and the will to generate 
future can see the concrete verity of the present.”(3) Such concept can be adapted only to a given historical point 
Of view. Lukäcs gives reasons for which this point of view can only be that of proletariat and his social 
experiences.(l#) As such, it serves two important notions : that of objective possibility(15) and that of potential 
conscience of a given social class.(1f) 


It follows that the proletariat conscience of an historical process cannot be identified with the psychological 
conscience of the individual proletariats.(17) The revolutionary practice of a given time and place is a realisation of 
an objective historical possibility. The potential conscience is translated into this practice which, according to Lukacs, 
being conscious of itself is equivalent to the domination and the apprehension of the historical process, and 
to the apprehension in all the phenomena of the process. 


This practice which is conscious of itself forms the fundamental articulation of the historical processes, and as 
such, determines their structure, isolates the essential and complex elements from it and from the rapports, presented 
by these elements which are very often hierarchised. This structure and its articulation find their systematic and 
coherent expression in the conception of the world that corresponds to a given revolutionary praxis. It is here, we 
believe, that we come to a point where we should be engaged in a discussion with the thought of Lukäcs. 


In fact, what is a matter for caution is to give absolute value to the historical and the ‘processual” character of 
human reality and, consequently, to consider the thesis of fundamental and constitutive character as the whole of 
knowledge of the articulation of the real following from a conception of the world as a coherent expression of a 
revolutionary praxis transparent for itself.: This means that in the world, the existence of the processes 1s parallel to 
that of the objects, as remarks Lévi-Strauss. Between our PRAXIS and the element foreign to man is a field where 
the PRACTICES established by human civilisations intervene. (To write poetry, it 1s not sufficient to be conscious 
Of the problems posed by the epoch, it is necessary also to know how to compose verses). Finally, one must take 
into account a multiplicity of systems of the articulation of diverse categories of facts, the systems which counter- 
balance and condition each other and present various formulae of hierarchisation and. while acting as intermediary 
between the ideas and the facts. transform the latter into signs. Thus. instead of a single fundamental articulation 
of human praxis, there are in our civilisations several types of systems of signs, valid for a given time and space 
which can be perceived empirically. It is, however, true that if they all function in an effective manner. it is 
because they are put in motion by the processes formed by this social praxis. 

To understand this important problem still better, let us take, for example, the theory of homology conceived by 
Goldmann, the disciple of Lukäcs, who has faithfully continued the conceptions which we have put in question. 


According to Goldmann, literature and literary work do not comport articulations which are proper to them. A 
work is not a sign (or a given structure of signs) that one can decipher and comprehend immediately. It must have 
a Structure homologous to that of the social reality in which itis created. The structure of this reality appears 
through our praxis (that of a collective subject, of a class and not that of the individual): it finds a systematic and 
coherent expression in the articulation of the philosophy (or the philosophies) which inspires a given epoch. 
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The articulation constitutes an intermediary term, a mediation in occurence, which enables us to discover the Way 
the structure of a work is homologous to that of social reality. What we have just said involves necessarily some 
simplifications and leaves aside several important problems, our intention here being to concern ourselves only 
With the essentials of the analysed conception. 


It can be objected, however, that Lukäcs and Goldmann recogaise in literature an articulation which is proper to 
it; they speak of Literary genres and present their penetrating semantinc analysis. They are, however, based on the 
notion of ‘fixed genres’. For Lukäcs, the epic in its specific features in analogous to the structure of a primitive, 
antique society at the dawn of humanity. It refers there to a society of a given structure of a great transparency and 
incontestable values where each individual finds a place, and every act has a determined. recognised and indubitable 
significance. The societies offering a different structure give birth to the Literary genres of another nature. Thus, the 
bourgeois society, which is an ambiguous society, created novel —a similarly ambiguous structure, differing in its 
. very essence from epic. It is obvious that such a conception of literary genres presupposes the birth, the zenith and 
the decadence of each of them. Lukäcs KNOWS that a really perfect novel must have a structure homologous to 
to that of a given society at its zenith. This latter must then be followed by decadence, This amounts to be worried 
about the appreciation of Literary qualitiss directly on th criteria of social evolution. We know how such a line of 
thought is contrary to the verity of the evolution of literature or other specific domains of the cultural activity of man. 


The interest of Lukäcs for art, which is our choice of the problem to be analysed, is not just by chance, In fact, 
Lukäcs affirms that art is a particular form of the activity of man which enables him to create by specific means, the 
images of the intellectually fecundated ensemble of a given world. Lukäcs speaks of a ‘principle of art’ which 
enables us to create a concrete totality by virtue of a conception of the form oriented towards the concrete content of 
its material substrata and, consequently, capable of dissolving the contingent relation of the elements with the whole 
and of surpassing the contingence and the necessity as simply apparent contradition (18). This amounts to painting a 
tableau with the essential and typical features of a social world through selected, individual destinies. Itis in this 
manner that the possibility of structural homology between literary work and social reality is demonstrated. 


It seems to us that this important theoretical point of the great work of Lukäcs needs to be discussed. It is 
neither a matter of attacking the fundamental conception, so convincing,of the study of significant structures, nor 
destroying the beautiful historicism of Lukdcs. It is precisely the structure of social reality which alone is to be seen 
across praxis conscious of itself and.the articulation of this structure is expressed in a coherent manner in an ideology 
of class (formulated generally by an individual representative). All other articulations of different categories of super- 
structure are on[y homologous with rapport to this one which is fundamental. This is an ignorance, in a very obvious 
manner, of the specific autonomous aspects which are necessary for the development of diverse domains of culture, 
of super-structure, of social conscience and of ideology. 

On the other hand, the notion of the significant structure so vehemently launched by Lukécs is not sufficiently 
explicit, the conditions and the rigours of the investigatory approach for a structural analysis have not been an 
object of sufficiently precise formulation. Similarly, the method of identification of characteristic contradictions of 
human reality lack precision. This weakness is covered by historical intuition, by an interpretation of the process 
deprived of complimentary rigours which would have enabled him to determine the method of operating the separa- 
tion of elements opposed to each other i.e. revealing a rapport of oppositions within a whole. 

Seen from these two aspects —empirical and methodological—we think that it would be useful to examine the 
proposition of Lévi-Strauss who constructs a theory of structural research different in these two aspects from that of 


Lukäcs. 
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In Tristes Tropiques, he affirms that ‘‘the reality which is the object of our praxis is not amorphous”. ‘The 
ensemble of the customs of a people is always marked by a style, they form systems. [ am persuaded that these 
systems do not exist in an unlimited number, and the human societies like the individuals —in their games, their 
dreams or their deliriums—never create in an absolute manner, but always select certain combinations from an ideal 
repertoire which can be reconstituted”” (19). 


Thus, the sphere of culture and the socio-economic human reality have systems which are differently articulated 
and juxtaposed, complimentary to each other or composed of an hierarchical scale. In culture we perceive objects 
which. for us, have the value of signs. This means that between the fact and the idea, a mental schema, a system of 
articulation is interposed which transforms the fact into sign as says Lévi-Strauss. The structuration of the phenomena 
thus conceived is determined only by an intelligible historical process, a process formed by social praxis. 


It follows that we conceive literature {a lierary work) as a particular system of articulation, as an ensemble of 
specific literary signs. The essential rapport of the work with the reality is the rapport of a sign of a definite type. 
Very serious consequences follow from this for the study of our problem and for the methods which would be made 
use of: we end up conceiving, different from Lukäcs,the role of the praxis with rapport to the products of culture and, 
at certain important points, the rapport of the base with super-structure. 


Praxis does not articulate the plastic and transparent object of the becoming of culture. Rather, it decides the 
choice of the steep ‘practices of the systems of articulation of culture which are not easily transformable. The 
process of the becoming of culture is also that of the determination of this choice of the structuration of culture. 
It is only this that is susceptible of a semiotic analysis and understanding. 


In this sense, the ideological articulation loses its privileged position. This means that other internal articula- 
tions of the works of culture surpass the rapport of homology which attaches them toit. The role of ideological 
articulation, however, seems to be of particular problems in culuture, but to define its rapport with other particular 
systems of articulation within a given culture, it is necessary to look for an empirical study for each of the cases 
which is presented there. The problem cannot be theoretically presented the way Lukäcs wanted it. 


The isolation of specific systems of articulation enables the structural analysis to be more rigorous. It must be 
admitted that, in fact, very often the school of Lukäcs, alas, confers to this notion a metaphorical sense. Certain 
analyses that we would like to accept as structural, reveal to be based on intuition which 1s often surprising by its 
justice, but which is not easily verifiable. The proposition of Lévi-Strauss who has brilliantly proved its useful- 
ness in the analysis of myths tends to generalise the methods of analysis presented by the linguists who have 
reached an exceptional degree of methodological maturity in human sciences. This means that linguistics can effec- 
tively establish the necessary rapports between the analysed phenomena. Taking in general terms the ideas of 
Jakobson, one can say that the multiplicity of tangent differentiations which exist in nature are separated by linguis- 
tics on the plane of culture as the pairs of opposed terms. Consciously or unconsciously, the human mind isolates 
from nature its binary oppositions. It abstracts them from it while leaving the rest aside. The method of establi- 
shing binary oppositions makes the structural analysis rigorous because it implies that one should know how to 
operate a separation of units which really are parts of a system to later on contrast them in binary oppositions. This 
rigour constitutes an important factor of order. 


One can then ask why we proposed to modify the theory of Lukäcs instead of simply taking over that of Lévi- 
Strauss ? We have already replied by pointing to the absence of historical references in the latter. Another reason 
for our choice is that the essence and the content of the acquisitions of Lukäcs in the domain of the interpretation 
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of the phenomena of culture and literature of modern times serve as a spring-board to the ulterior development in 
contemporary studies. 

The principal argument in favour of Lukäcs is that it is his theory and that not that of Lévi-Strauss that has a 
right conception of the determining role of the historical process of social choice, ofthe functioning and the trans- 
formation of great structures. 

It is necessary to deepen the knowledge of the historical processes which generate a given structure. To com- 
prehend an historical process is to comprehend its evolutionary orientation, its motor forces, its contradictions and 
the means to overcome them. This is why we cannot set aside the notions of ‘progress’ and of ‘regression’ : this 
means that our theory of historical process cannot be a formal theory. It must proceed from a choice of values, 
from a vision of history proper to a given class, modelled by its revolutionary struggle. Lukäcs has reconsidered the 
theory of Marx on the rapport between history and conscience of classes. He presented it with reference to the 
specific problem of the study of culture and literature. The theory of historical process is at the same time that of 
the new society. As we have already started, besides these processes, there certainly exist in human reality, the objects 
which can be understood by means of structural analysis, inasmuch as they are given signs, articulated by different 
signs. All the same, he would be deceived, who thinks that this analysis is autonomous with rapport to the choice 
of values and the historical vision of classes. It follows that the phenomena whose structure we describe, we 
isolate, classify and order them to bring them to the historical process which gives birth to them. This means 
then that the comprehension of the process conditions the classification of the objects submitted to strucrural analysis. 

This is why following what we have said we consider it important to re-think profoundly the great work of 
Lukäcs extending over a period of half a century and, this we should do, in relation with the contemporary polemics 
on the methods of structural analysis and on the rapport between history and structure in the human world. 
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SARTRE AND LEVI-STRAUSS 


Jean Pouillon 


Existentialism, writes Sartre, ‘‘is itself an anthropology inasmuch as it is in search of a basis” (1). He sees this 
basis in ‘‘the great discovery of dialectic experience”’—the discovery of a reciprocal mediation : ‘man is mediated 
by things in the very act when things are mediated by man’ (2). That this mediation be possible and, above all, 
that it be an object of experience, of our experience, depends upon the fact that the individual praxis present to 
each of us this primordial dialectics of the exteriorisation of man and the interiorisation of the objective relations— 
‘the original movement of totalisation’’—of the multiple aspects of these concrete experiences. This totalisation 
is the aim of ‘'structural and historical anthropology”’. 

Apparently at least, we are not very far from the way Lévi-Strauss characterises anthropology when he 
presents it as a science of signification and totality. ‘Whether anthropology declares itself to be “social” or 
“cultural”, it always aspires to know the total man, in one case, from his productions, and in another, from his 
representations. (3). ‘To the ethnologists, this requirement of totalisation is obvious” (4), as Sartre recognised 
before writing his Critique. (5). If it is so, it is not simply because the anthropologist would like to take into 
consideration the results obtained by the various disciplines on the activities of man or his products to be able to 
group them in ‘significant ensembles”, it is primarily because even in the smallest facts in the individuals 
activity which is strictly situated and dated, he is looking for the mediation referred to by Sartre. The notion of 
‘total social phenomenon’” introduced by Mauss could be a concrete society taken as an ensemble—it could also be 
‘<a Melanasian of such and such an island’ or just a singular person—only it must be comprehended in its ‘‘totality” 
(6). In other words, for an anthropologist, an element is not as much a product of a découpage as it is a particular 
mode of concentration of the whole. It is this relation which we can call dialectic that guarantees the validity of 
structural analysis : without this, in fact, we could affirm only the modification that an element undergoes and point 
to that of the others. 

We would not have been thus surprised that the Critique refers, at many a place so volontarily, to the ethno- 
graphic examples if the the last chapter of La Pensée sauvage had not so clearly underscured the disagreement 
between Lévi-Strauss and Sartre precisely on the question ofthe philosophical basis of anthropology, challenging 
the Sartrian interpretation of these examples. There is no doubt that there has been misunderstanding but it is of no 
importance. The real question is to know what does one discover in going through the debate. The remarks that 
follow are aimed to suggest (7) that between these two enterprises of the comprehension of human universe, or, if 
one prefers, between these two enterprises, equally ‘‘critique”’ (because there has been a talk of ‘‘Kantism’”’ of 
Lévi-Strauss), opposition is undoubtedly irreducible but it cloaks the form of a paradoxal correlation : an exclusion 
by reversion followed by recovery. 

All the same. certain forms of opposition end up in complementations : as for example that of the ‘‘analytical 
reason” and the ‘‘dialectic reason”. In what Lévi-Strauss calls the universe of rules, in other words, that of culture 
(in opposition to the universe of laws, that of nature), there are no pure given (facts) that the analytical reason would 
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simply recognise and decompose. Even if we do not know where the rule comes from and no matter in which 
direction we look for its genesis, it is what it could not have been, and which, to be, must be posed. It cannot be 
deduced unless it comes from another rule. That a man may Mmarry a certain cousin or that the power of a 
chief be qualified in such and such manner within a precisely delimited domain, the nature of things neither impose 
it nor explain it. Of course, the cultural world is constituted not from without or from above but from within the 
nature and man is its material agent. As such, it cannot but reorganise the natural conditions but this reorganisation 
itself is not conditioned unless it implies that it cannot be anything other than organisation. In other words, it 
is a system of rules in the sense that man cannot escape this cultural power. Moreover, the system is lived as a 
necessary fact and the rule is felt like a law-source of ethnocentrism—culture is subjected as nature. The distinction 
of these two reasons is articulated according to this internal relation of culture with nature. The dialectic reason, 
the mover of culture, determines the domain and establishes in it the relations that the analytical reason can then 
undo as the natural systems. The dialectics constitutes what the analysis knows. We can distinguish them but we 
* cannot dissociate them. 


The opposition between synchrony and diachrony, between structure and history; does not in any Way, cover 
the basis of this diagreement. The reason for this has already been implicitly indicated, That history be 
meaningful, that each moment appear as a reprise and a transformation, the consequence and the negation of the 
past, it is imperative that each interior moment be justifiable by a structural analysis. Otherwise, the different 
factors would evolve independent of each other and each historic event would appear as an un-intelligible result of 
the multiplicity of the series of causes whose crisscrossing would always be a matter of chance. It is only because 
synchrony is structured that diachrony is constituted of significant manipulations. 


AIl the same, what this double complimentation—of analysis and dialectics, of structure and history —does is 
that one can indifferently comprehand one term With reference to another and this takes us to the first aspect of 
this paradox : the Critique de la raison dialectique can see in the Pensée sauvage any specific case and its confirma- 
tion. It can take structural anthropology as one of the instruments, and inversely, anthropology can treat the dialectic 
reason as a mode of thought which would consider it as an altogether different ethnographic reality. For Sartre, 
ethonology, sociology or psycho-analysis is within the domain of what he calls the ‘‘auxiliary disciplines’ of anthro- 
pology which he would like to found. But Sartrian philosophy, replies Lévi-Strauss in an inverse echo, ‘represents 
(as all others) an ethnographic document of the first order whose study is indispensable, if we want to understand 
the mythology of our times” (8). Moreover, the analytical reason, writes Lévi-Strauss, must ‘‘take into account the 
dialectic reason” whilethe latter cannot do so for analytical reason” (9); but for Sartre : ‘‘the dialectics . .. 
must give itself an unsurpassable intelligibility ... the dialectic reason 1s itself the intelligibility of the 
positivist reason (i.e. analytical)’ (10). To resume, since they include each other reciprocally and these two 
conceptions radically exclude each other, they could never be considered together at the same time or at the same level. 


This exclusion being mutual unites them or this liason which persists in their incompatibilities explains their 
ambiguous rapport which unites as well as opposes the ‘‘ethnologic” societies to that of ours. The more we insist 
on their differences, the more clearly we bring out the very basis of communication because it 1s this that allows 
the ethnologist to underline the other. Contrary to whatis generally said, the problem does not hang on the fact 
that the former are societies ‘‘without history” or, as Sartre says, “of repetition”, whereas ours is historic., Lévi- 
Strauss has denounced the illusion that presents the societies studied by ethnologists as archaic since they are as 
much charged with the ‘‘mark of event” as those of ours (11), and inversely, Sartre refuses to define man by this 
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historicity (12), and devotes the second chapter of his Critique to the ‘‘trans-historic’”’ human relations ‘which 
are immediate consequences of praxis’”’ and which constitute ‘‘a reality of a permanent fact on no matter which 
moment of history we place it even amongst separate individuals belonging to the societies of different regimes not 
aware of each other” (13). All the same, it is history that is in question in the sense that this rapport between 
different societies established during and because of a history which is particular —as ours—becomes universal 
from the very fact of this rapport. In a world divided into many pieces as it has been, each society (or a group of 
societies) lived its own duration and totalised only its own complexity in a closed field. But, as says Sartre, I do 
not know where and when ‘‘the mesh of history was spun”” somewhere in the Middle-East and this unique moment 
of totalisation was slowly extended to all the societies challenging the autonomous significance that each of these 
societies gave to itself and transformed them ... or killed them thinking that it would never be the same again. 
From their point of view, the totalisation appeared also as a rejection and isit not for this reason precisely that it 
is convenient to situate ourselves beyond this (moment) or, more precisely, before it, to understand what man is ? In 
other words, one can define humanity by what it becomes or by the system of multiple forms through which it 1s 
temporarily and locally realised. System is contrary to totality : the former maintains, perhaps sometimes only 
ficticiously, the differences which the latter conserves only by surpassing them—in other words, without doubt by 
always effacing them. Between the systematic and totalising attitudes, the opposition is of the same order as, for 
example, between the atemporal comparison of the structures of Latin and an etymological research which finds 
in the second lan guage both preserved and eliminated vestiges of the first language. 


But can one really place oneself beyond or before history and keep totalisation between paranthesis ? Is it not the 
condition of its own contestation ? Sartre and Lévi-Strauss are contemporaries and the ethnologic attitude of the 
latter as much as the dialectics of the former hasits source in the history of the rapports between occident and the 
people that it colonised (14). In short, the ‘‘situation” of the observer determines his comprehension of the 
observed—a comprehension which may be as ethnographic as it would want to be—does not fail to become one of 
the multiple factors which put pressure to integrate the society being studied, may be negatively, in the common 
universe. It seems that Lévi-Strauss does not deny it but he may reply that in this meeting, it is the analysis of 
each that matters, that the existential significance of research does colour the objectivity of the results—not any 
more than one can say in advance that it alone counts. In other words, the centripetal relation that history installs 
between different societies could also be— this is the ethnologic postulate—covered in centrifugal direction even if 
in that case it may not often be a question of an ideal movement (15). But what do we find finally ? A plurality 
of different social systems, none of which is particularly privileged, and amongst whom one is looking for estab- 
lishing purely theoretical rapports of reciprocal translations which are in reality opposed to dialectic rapports. 
Each society could be, for itself, a totalisation but its ensemble brings us to what Sartre would like to surpass : 
‘‘automism of second degree” (16). AII the same, the debate is not closed because Lévi-Strauss also wants to 
surpass this automism but, again, in an inverse sense, by reduction and not by totalisation. Every system is struc- 
tured in a way that is particular to it but each system 1s a product, or application, of a body of common rules 
which assure the intellicibility of the whole of the human universe. Could we not then define a sort of agreement 
by symmetry between the two scholars who would turn their backs only to find the same reality at two different 
levels ? It would be sufficient to see in these ‘‘invariables” the conditions of all praxis—conditions which the praxis 
would not have to respect because they would not come from without but would explain the possible game of its 
objectivation--a game which cannot be discovered in its liberty unless we make abstraction of the ‘‘truth coming” 


from history. 
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It is not at all this : on the contrary, we come here to the heart of the contradiction. These constitutive rules 
of every thought and of every action have nothing to do with praxis, the way Sartre understands it. For Lévi- 
Strauss, it is a matter of discovering the ‘‘mental precincts”, the universal laws of the f unctioning of esprit, which 
would finally depend on certain cerebral machanisms. It is thus a question of finding the thing behind man and not 
that of freedom in him. We are perhaps concerned here with two radically opposite conceptions of the rapport 
between conscience and real. For Sartre, the conscience of self and things is discovered on its own in the praxis, and, 
for this reason, it is an apprehension of reality : the dialectic is constituating. For Lévi-Strauss, conscience, whether 
it 1s pure intellection or practical conscience, has no privilege of this type : reason is always constituted. In the first 
case, the rapport with the real is before me and the real is contemporary to me; in the second case, this rapport is 
behind me, and the real is less the object that I am thinking of than the condition to the fact that I am thinking. In 
the first case, the rapport is established by praxis; in the second, it is revealed by structure. 


This antinomy is evidently unsurmountable and is evidently least surmounted here : as one poses it, there is no 
way out but as one makes a choice, it disappears — one term is surbordinated to another. For Sartre, structure 
appears to be at one and the same time as an inert rapport — which could be an object of calculus — and 
as a living praxis but it is the latter that accounts for the former. Structures are ‘‘these strange intern realities, 
organised and organisations one and the same time (which are) synthetic products of a practical 
totalisation and always possible objects for an analytical, rigourous study” (17). In other words, structure 
seems to possess an independent reality only when one silently bypasses the moment of totalisation which 
reveals, on the contrary, the resultant character of structure but we see at the same time how Sartre can, without any 
difficulty, accept and utilise all structural analyses of anthropology. What we want to say, in fact, is that the 
relations to which these analyses are applied are dialectic and that preciely for this reason they cannot be posed -— 
before being analysed — except by praxis. In short, structuralim is the logic of dialectics but this logic takes us to 
the practical agent. Lévi-Strauss would undoubtedly accept this premise but he refuses to accept the conclusion which 
is just the reverse of it : it is praxis that implies structures. Undoubtedly man lives them, could we understand them 
without doing so ? Is it necessary to always come back to the concrete individual, to a Melanasian of such and such 
an island” — this is done in order to verify and not for demonstration and this is why Lévi-Strauss can, in turn, 
symmetrically accept what he calls ‘‘the Sartrian phenomenology”” when it exerts to ‘take, in its dialectic movement, a 
social experience . . .’ (18). All this goes as if — and this is how both agreement and disagreement are explained — 
praxis and structure were, in any case. joined by a ‘‘relation of uncertainty” which would stand in the way of bring- 
ing both of them at the same time to the first level of reflection. One cannot determine them simultaneously as 
essential because one dissolves another. All the same, perhaps the problem is not properly posed : is it in vain to give 
privilege to structures which are always already constituted and assume the other thing, or to the individual praxis, 
certainly totalising, but which in history always appear as totalised, and would it not be necessary to ask if one could 
not coordinate them within a still larger domain of totaiisation which would render their rapport fully intelligible. 
But what would be its nature ? Neither Sartre nor Lévi-Strauss give an elaborate answer to their question butit is 
interesting that both of them end up by posing it in terms whose convergence underlines the radical as well as para- 
doxical character of the preceding oppositions. As I have preferred to accentuate this aspect instead of vulgarising 
the relation between the two modes of thinking, it is on this covergence, at least formal, that I would like to end. 


Perhaps the clearest example of relation between praxis and structure is that of between the subject and the 
structure of language which brought in the linguistic theory. ‘Language, writes Lévi-Strauss, dwells neither in the 
analytical reason of the ancient grammarians, nor in the constituted dialectics of structural linguistices, nor in the 
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constituated dialectics of the individual praxis confronted with inerte-pratico as all these three assume it to be. 
Linguistics presents us with a dialectics a and totalising being but (he is) exterior (or inferior) to conscience and 
will” Lévi-Strauss certainly does not situate this totalising dialectics at the level of what Sartre calls ‘‘the lieu of 
history”—above all, he attaches it to a ‘being’ about which one does not know much what he is. In fact, it 1$ 
useless to hypostatise this dialectics and Lévi-Strauss would be following his own logic in accepting here the idea 
of “totalisation without a totalisator” which is introduced by Sartre at the end of the only volume appeared so 
far of the Critique.® There is no pre-emption that it would have the same meanings for both or that the divergences 
would be eliminated. But it would not be irrelevant to state that they come by different routes to the same major 
problem : that of a decentred dialectics without a subject —condition of the intelligibility of history, of thought, of 
the real. 
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THE TIBETAN LANGUAGE, THREE STUDY TOOLS 


— À study by Ngawang Thondup Narkyid—revised second edition; Dharamsala, Library of Tibetan Works 
and Archives, 1975; pp. 327. Rs. 30. Reviewed by BHIKKU PASADIKA. 


In the foreword it has been stated that ‘‘the book in its present format is basically in an experimental stage, and 
perhaps represents the first attempt at scientific analysis by a native scholar, Comments, criticisms and suggestions 
are welcomed by the author and the Library.” 

The publication, the ‘Three Study Tools’ consist of (a) a Romanization system for the transliteration of Tibetan, 
(b) the general pronunciation system and (c) the precise pronunciation system. The author, a research scholar and 
cultural officer of the Library of Tibetan Works and Archives, Dharamsala, is a hard-working, meticulous linguist; 
his special interest, so far, has been phonetics, because he is nearly exclusively dealing with the phonological analysis 
of the language of U (dbus) (Lhasa dialect) which, unlike other equally important dialects of Tibet, is a tonal 
language like Chinese, but bears the closest resemblance to Burmese (Tibeto-Burmese language group). The discus- 
sion of the topics appears at times unnecessarily detailed, sometimes repetitious, but on the whole the scholar and 
student alike of the Tibetan language will welcome the ‘‘tools”, since so far nobody seems to have dealt with the 
Lhasa phonetics as thoroughly as the present author has done. 

One might find wanting any investigation of, e.g., the morphology or syntax of the language under discussion: 
in the preface, however, the scope of this work has clearly been defined: the experimentally working out of the 
transliteration and phonetic systems. ‘When this phase is completed, ‘the reader is given the assurance, ‘‘we (the 
author and Library authorities) hope to publish a series of textbooks on the Tibetan language which will be based 
upon these systems” (as laid down in the ‘‘tools”). 

As to the Romanization system for the transliteration of Tibetan (spelling), the author has consulted twenty-one 
different systems employed by Indian or Western Tibetologists. To these he has added another new system regarding 
which. the reviewer feels that, all in all, the author’s claim is vindicated : ‘‘Our system, however, has the unique 
advantage of practicality. It is now possible to use our system for everyday writing on the common typewriter. This 
has been facilitated by minimising the letters, eliminating unnecessary diacritics,and using familiar symbols and punctu- 
ation marks usually found on typewriters. As a result, our system is simple and tests carried out by us show that 
it is ideal for daily correspondence and other work” (Introduction, pp. 3, 4). A few minor details, nevertheless, are 
open to query, e.g. : 

The Tibetans have their own proper way of spelling Mahätma Gandhi, but when the present Romanization 
system makes ‘Ma-hat-ma Ghan (sic !)-dhi (p. 14) out of it, this appears to be rather a roundabout way of 
spelling. According to the system the root-letters of proper names, etc., should be written with capitals. This rule 
then is applicable as well, e.g., to ‘‘ooo-ta-ma” (p. 22). 

When the author comes to discuss the Romanization of the Tibetanized Sanskrit letters, the reviewer cannot 
help taking exception. When the Tibetan Lotzavas in collaboration with their Indian Upädhyäyas rendered the 
Buddhist canonical and commentarial literature of Ancient and Early Medieval India into what is nowadays regarded 
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as classical Tibetan, they had accomplished an unparalleled feat of philological and exegetical acumen and 
trustworthiness. On the other hand, though this may seem a trifling matter, Tibetans have never consistently 
employed their own system of transliterating Sanskrit words, even though they have taken such great pains to shape 
their grammar after the model of Sanskrit standard works and also being so particular about the correct transliteration 
Of e.g. mantras in Sanskrit. Since Sanskrit words appearing in their Tibetan transcriptions do not, in so many 
cases, correspond to the accurate Sanskrit spelling, it seems redundant here to propose a new way of Romanizing 
Sanskrit words. Two examples may illustrate the point in question : 


‘Gautama’—-via the Tibetan transcription —is Romanized as ‘goo-ta-ma’; ‘kaitaka”’ is given as ‘kee-to-ka’ (p. 22). 
À consitstent way of Romanizing Vedic, Päli or Sanskrit texts has unanimously been accepted and employed for many 
decades by Indologists and Buddhologists all over the world, and even in a Romanized Tibetan text one had better 
give Sanskrit names and loan words in their precise form of transliteration. 


On the other hand, the author has made some happy proposals as to how to represent non-Tibetan phonemes in 
the Tibetan script and phonetic system, e.g. the fricatives ‘fa’ and ‘va’ as in ‘France’, ‘Vietnam’, or the English ‘th, 
e.g. in ‘thumb’ (p. 24). 

By the second ‘‘tool’” is meant the ‘general pronunciation system’ and by the third ‘precise pronunciation 
system’, both of which, as the author remarks, ‘‘represent the fruit of much individual and group effort.” 
Though one may put the question as to why one could not confine oneself to and concentrate on the precise pronun- 
ciation only, the author tries to justify the parallel systems thus : 


‘The phonetic system presented here in Part. Two has been designed to indicate the pronunciation used when 
reading the written language. For the accurate representation of the pronunciation of the spoken language a more 
detailed system is presented in Part Three” (p. 35). A few examples may clarify as to what the author means by 
‘Tibetan’, ‘reading pronunciation’ and ‘spoken pronunciation’ : 


Romanized Tib. spelling : present-day pronunciation of the literary phonetic system of the Lhasa 
(and classical) language : dialect : 
chen-po | ch’en-po chem-bo 
phyag ch'ag EU 
srab-po sab-po déb-bô 
(p.35) 


‘Ch'en-po° or ‘ch’ag’ in the second column are treated as high tone (soft) aspirates, whereas ‘zha’, e.g., represents a 
low tone (soft) aspirate. Thus, in Part Two the author distinguishes between syllables with high or low tones, soft or 
hard, aspirated or unaspirated. 


In Part Three the Lhasa dialect phonetics are scrutinized (about two thirds of the whole work). The topic has 
been dealt with exhaustively, but only a few hints will have to suffice here. Now the phonetic system is provided 
with diacritics indicating the tones : a horizontal stroke on the initial letter —1.e. high tone, below the initial letter — 
ie. low tone; additional marks have been introduced, e.g. the diacritic resembling the accent grave, denoting falling 
(short and long) vowels and diphthongs (not, however, recognized as a separate “‘falling tone” as in Chinese). 


Especially in modern Tibetan one comes across many new words of Chinese origin. On p. 147 the author 
gives some examples as to how Tibetans transliterate and pronounce Chinese words. Although many a Tibetan is 
compelled to know Chinese, it is amazing how far removed Tibetan transliteration and pronunciation are from the 
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original Chinese: eg. : ‘krang’, pronounced ‘da:ng’, whereas the official Romanization system of mainland China 
gives ‘zhäng’ (zh-approximately pronounced like ‘jeune’ in French); or : ‘hri’, pronounced ‘hri’ for ‘shi’ in the 
Peking dialect. The reader is left wondering here why Tibetans pronounce and transcribe Chinese words in such a 
strange Way. 


Each of the three parts of the book is concluded by a useful bibliography. At the end of the book is found a 
summary of the ‘‘three tools”, consisting of comprehensive tables showing the different combinations of Tibetan 
letters and their pronunciation. The tables are followed by explanatory notes, a glossary of linguistic terms used 
and, finally, by a ‘guide to topics’. 

The Three Study Tools should be read by everyone specializing in Tibeto-Burmese linguistics or Tibetology in 
particular and are recommended to the linguist in general, as they break fresh ground in a comparatively unknown 
field of study. 
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